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A LAST LOVE 



CHAPTER L 

The mansion of the Fontenay-Cravants wore a gala 
look. Amidst a ripple of cheerful greetings, a stream 
of magnificently dressed women and men in semi-court 
costume slowly ascended its monumental staircase of 
carved oak, the walls of which were decorated with 
tapestries after the "Don Quixote" of Coypel, and 
lighted by electricity. On the upper landing a group 
of guests, leaning against the banisters of precious 
marble, and forming, as it were, a "jury in matters 
of elegance," stood scrutinising the brilliant procession, 
composed of women, young and splendidly attired, 
trailing their velvet or silken trains with graceful skill, 
gently balancing their jet black or golden heads, 
adorned with flowers or diamonds ; of men, young 
and smiling, bearing themselves, if anything, some- 
what too correctly and precise, whose evening-dress 
still further enhanced the glow of brightly-hued satin, 
of alabaster shoulders. At the entrance to the gor* 
geonsly lighted suite of apartments stood the Countess 
de Fontenay, superb and affable, shaking hands with 
her guests, a gracious word for every one, and looking 
radiant still with the beauty that had been celebrated 
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once, and was scarcely less admirable in its maturity. 
Her dress of black velvet, looped up over an apron 
of flowered satin, showed her shapely shoulders and 
arms to perfection/ A necklace of pearls, the only 
jewels she wore that night, encircled the delicate 
throat, proudly carrying her pale head, lighted up by 
grey eyes of exquisite sweetness. Her brown hair, 
set off by a single cluster of roses, still had that 
harmonious ripple which in the days of her glorious 
youth set off to such advantage the noble forehead. 
A few silvery threads, just by the temples and around 
the ears, made it evident that the great lady had 
passed the forties, the autumn of life, in which the still 
many happy days are nevertheless already dimmed by 
a shade of melancholy. 

Surrounded by a " society " staff, composed of men 
whose position, by reason of their birth, talents, or 
wealth, was unique, she had been standing there for 
the last two hours, receiving her guests. Just as 
she was saying a few words to the Austrian Ambas- 
sadress, while accompanying her to the door of the 
apartments, a very elegant young man, with a pleasant 
face, stepped up hurriedly. 

" Countess," he said, speaking softly and in a tone 
of respectful familiarity, " do you know where Armand 
is ? I have been looking foi* him everywhere for the 
last quarter of an hour, but I cannot find him." 

" I have not set eyes on him the whole of the 
evening," replied Madame de Fontenay. "I should 
think he must be looking after the preparations for 
the performance." 

" Indeed he is not ; I have just come away from 
the stage. Madame de Jessac, who has had some lines 
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cut out of her part, wants to rehearse the new arrange- 
ment with Armand, and we do not know what has 
become of him. l A god, jealous of his success/ has 
carried him off, unless it be the Director of the 
Com&lie Framjaise." 

The handsome young fellow smiled, but the Countess 
had become thoughtful. A suppressed anxiety took 
possession of her, an uneasiness, apparently without a 
motive and illogical, for where could her husband be 
if not in his own apartments, finishing dressing, or 
skimming over the part he was to play in the new 
piece by the Marquis de Riva, which was to be per- 
formed this very night for the first time, before the 
select audience already gathered in the drawing-rooms ? 

"I cannot get away from here, as you see," said 
Madame de Fontenay, pointing to the various groups 
standing at the top of the staircase, and waiting to 
shake hands with her. " Go and look again, my dear 
Paul, and come and tell me by-and-by." 

She advanced towards her guests, with a hurried 
step that caused a rustle of her silk train. The young 
Baron de Cravant pushed aside an embroidered silk 
curtain that hid a passage, and entered the private 
apartments, doing duty for the nonce as the wings 
of the stage erected at the lower end of the grand 
drawing-room. 

In the Countess's boudoir the " lover " of the amateur 
company, Hector Firmont, was being operated upon 
by the matchless theatrical hairdresser, Pontet, who 
had not his equal for changing a young head into an 
old one, or the reverse. The amateur actor, very 
uneasy at a slight irritation of the larynx, had sent 
for a gargle to the nearest chemist, and was moisten- 
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ing his vocal chords with the calming potion every ten 
minutes. 

In the Countess's dressing-room, Madame de Jessac, 
the diva who acts with the animation of a Chaumont 
and sings with the charm of a Judic, was putting on 
the first costume of a part « requiring many changes." 
Even on the other side of the door one could hear her 
nervously chiding her maid in the intervals of trying 
her voice by some brilliantly executed rovlades. 

" Mind what you are doing, Josephine. You are 
squeezing me too tight; I shan't be able to breathe. 
. . . Ah, ah, ah, ah, ah. . . . Can't you hear that the 
sound won't come out ? Just loosen me a bit. . . . 
Ah, ah, ah, a-a-a-a-ah. ... I think my voice will be 
all right. Take care ; you are running a pin into me." 

The cry of distress seemed to provoke a pearly ripple 
of laughter. It was that of the pretty Madame Tre- 
sorier, who, in the next room, only divided by some 
hangings, was stepping up and down, only drawing 
herself up every now and then before the large cheval- 
glass to admire her strapping, buxom figure. 

" You may laugh, you spiteful thing ! " said Madame 
de Jessac. "You've got lots of confidence, and you 
know beforehand that you will be all right." 

" We shall all be all right ; because there's no mis- 
take about it, we're simply admirable. Who's there ? 
You can't come in." 

The latter exclamation in answer to an attempt to 
open the door from the outside. 

"Don't be afraid, it's only I," laughed Baron de 
Cravant. 

" Only you ! " exclaimed Madame Tresorier ; " but 
that's much too much. Will you shut that door ? " 
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" But if I shut it, I shan't be able to say what I 
have to say; and if I don't say what I have got to 
say, you won't know what I want." 

" That's true. Very well ; just open it a little, but 
don't look." 

" Why not ? You're all right. You have got your 
stays and skirts on." 

" How do you know ? " 

" How do I know ? What about the cheval-glass ?" 

" Dreadful ! " Saying which, Madame Tresorier 
rushed towards the door of the dressing-room, and 
half-hid herself behind the satin panel that was 
on it. 

"And now say what you have got to say ! " 

" Arraand does not happen to be here ? " 

"What! the Count? And while I am dressing! 
Are you going mad ? Louise, do you hear what M. 
de Cravant is saying to me ? " 

"Yes; but, you had better take no notice. His 
insolence is something awful," replied Madame de 
Jessac, still continuing her scales. " Still, I should like 
them to find the Count, for we had better consult one 
another about that new ' bit of business ' before the 
performance begins." 

" Well, he has vanished like a shadow.* 

" Saying, however, ' I will return.' " 

u Let us hope so. There's no reason why he should 
not. Still, it's very strange ; I've searched the place 
high and low. My last hope was that he might be 
with you." 

"What! again." 

" Why, among comrades. Art condones all things." 

" It will, at any rate, not condone you — you who 
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are not an actor, but simply a call-boy. Be off with 
you ! " 

" Great heavens ! what a disagreeable set those 
theatrical women are ! " said Baron de Cravant, laugh- 
ing outright. He shut the door, and for the second 
time turned towards the Count's apartments. He 
opened the door of a handsomely but soberly furnished 
study, panelled in carved walnut and hung with old 
tapestry. The ceiling, with its massive beams, was 
divided into coffers, painted blue and red alternately, 
and stamped with golden shamrocks. At the four 
angles was displayed the 'scutcheon of the Fontenay- 
Oravants; the tower or with Moor's head sable, and 
motto, " ForUes riay" in memory of that Seigneur de 
Cravant who, at the battle of Moncortour, having been 
toppled. over by the "Huguenot scum," flung himself 
on his saddleless horse again, and charged in that 
state the livelong day. On a table in the middle of 
the room a heap of papers lay scattered about. The 
lamps had been turned down, and the room was 
wrapped in semi-darkness. At the lower end of the 
apartment a ray of light came through a half-opened 
door, and the sound of footsteps told of some one being 
there. From where he stood Baron de Cravant asked 
aloud, " Armand, is that you ? " 

The footsteps came nearer, and the Count's valet, 
dressed in black, serious and solemn, appeared in the 
opening. 

" It's you, James. Is my cousin not in his room ? 
This is the second time I have looked in without 
finding any one." 

The man's look became very grave all at once ; his 
eyes drooped as if afraid of being too communicative, 
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and he muttered something in English which the 
Baron failed to catch. 

" What are you muttering about ? " said the Baron 
sharply. " Try to be a little more explicit." 

The man merely looked mysterious, and stared 
stonily and moodily in front of him. 

" That'll do. I am beginning to get uneasy," ex- 
claimed the young fellow. " What's the meaning of 
all this ? I know you are very attached to your 
master. Has anything happened to him ? You had 
better tell me ; the Countess sent me to inquire." 

The man made a sign of denial, but kept persistently 
silent. 

Becoming impatient, the Baron brushed past him 
into the bedroom. Everything was prepared for the 
master's toilet. The black trousers, the white waist- 
coat, the coat, were symmetrically laid out on the low 
and narrow bedstead, while on a small table lay the 
shirt, with its golden studs, the necktie, and the 
gloves. M. de Cravant at a glance saw that there 
wns no one in the dressing-room, which was in perfect 
order. He felt certain that, at the moment when he 
ought to be thinking of his guests only, the Count de 
Fontenay was absent from home without his wife being 
aware of it. He had the presentiment of some serious 
mystery, and turning to the servant, who had followed 
him into the room, and was silently standing by the 
window, he asked in a firm tone— 

" He is gone out ? When did he go ? " 

The man saw that it was of no use to beat about 
the bush any longer, and made up his mind to speak. 

"The Count went out about two hours ago," he 
said. 
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"How?" 

"Alone, and on foot." 

" What clothes did he wear ? " 

" Those he wore during the day." 

" What had happened to oblige him to go out ? " 

" The Count was getting ready to dress when he 
received a telegram — a small, blue telegram. He read 
it, and said aloud, *I must go there/ He took his 
hat, his fur coat, and just as he was going down the 
staircase that leads out of the dressing-room, he said, 
* James, be careful not to let any one know of my 
absence. I shall be back in about an hour and a 
half.' With that he went away. It was nine o'clock." 

" Consequently two hours ago ? " 

" Two hours ago. M. le Baron will understand now 
why I tried to gain time without explaining, and will 
excuse me for not having answered him at once." 

M. de Cravant nodded approvingly. He paced up 
and down excitedly, pulling his long, fair moustache 
with a preoccupied look. He was thinking of going 
to Madame de Fontenay, to tell her of what was going 
on. The fear of making her uneasy kept him back. 
He leant his arm on the mantelpiece, debating with 
himself what decision to take. Something had to be 
done. The Count was to act in the piece with Mes- 
dames de Jessac and Tresorier, MM. Firmont and 
Perduciferes. In less than half an hour some step had 
to be decided on. The audience could not be kept 
waiting indefinitely. The young man became exceed- 
ingly fidgety. He felt that a heavy responsibility was 
weighing on him ; and after a final hesitation, he was 
making up his mind to go back to the drawing-room, 
and to tell the Countess, when a light footstep, accom- 
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panied by the rustling of silk, struck his ear, and 
Madame de Fontenay stood in the doorway. She was 
somewhat pale ; her eyes looked almost black beneath 
her gathering eyebrows. There was an attempt at a 
smile as she said — 

" Well, is he ready ? * 

At that self-same moment the Baron de Cravant, 
who had always led a careless and thoroughly happy- 
go-lucky life, felt intuitively that a serious crisis, in 
which he would be painfully mixed up, was hanging 
over him. He ascribed the absence of the Count to 
imperative reasons, which it was necessary to hide 
from his wife. Instinctively he endeavoured to dis- 
guise his cousin's situation by affecting a careless look. 

" Don't worry yourself, Countess," he said ; " Armand 
will be here in a minute." 

" He is away, then ? " 

" He has been called away for a moment. Oh, it's 
nothing very serious." 

The Countess's lips became very white, and her 
hands shook; nevertheless she tried to keep up, and 
asked, smiling — 

" Called away ! But by whom ? " 

She cast one quick glance around the room, 
and noticed the clothes laid out, the valet's uneasy 
look. She felt certain that she was being deceived. 
A terrible anguish took hold of her ; the idea of a 
duel flashed upon her mind, some horrible adventure 
threatening the life of her husband. Suddenly she 
advanced a single step. She had caught sight in 
the grate of a pellet of blue paper; it was the 
telegram, crumpled up and carelessly flung there by 
the Count in his hurry. She stopped, being ashamed 
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to pick it up, to smooth it out and to read it before 
the servant. 

"James, please go and tell M. Firmont, who is 
getting impatient, that the curtain will not rise for 
at least another quarter of an hour," she said, turning 
towards the man. "You'll tell Madame de Jessac 
also." 

James bowed and went out. Scarcely had the door 
closed behind him when, without taking heed of De 
Cravant, she pounced upon the blue paper, opened it, 
smoothed it with her gloved hand, and drawing near 
the light, she, as it were, devoured the following words : 
— " Aunt is very seriously ill. Come at once. I am 
mad with anxiety. — Lucie." 

Madame de Fontenay suddenly stared fixedly in 
front of her, gasped for breath, a terrible pang shot 
through her heart. Then there was a long, low moan, 
her legs refused their service, and she sank into a 
chair. There she sat, like a statue, her head bent 
forward, a prey to horrible mental torture. In one 
second everything had foundered around her; her 
moral confidence was gone, her happiness destroyed. 
She no longer had aught to hope for from the future, 
everything to fear from the past. Lucie ! A woman's 
name pealing forth, unexpected, like a thunderbolt, 
amidst her calm, serene existence. Lucie ! Who was 
the mysterious rival that bore that name ? How long 
had Armand known her ? What irresistible power did 
she wield over him to have compelled him to leave 
his house, crowded with friends ; his wife, resplendent 
and dressed for a reception ; in short, to cast to the 
winds all his duties as a husband and host, to take 
him out into the dark and cold night towards some 
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unknown goal ? What interest had he in this young 
woman, what tenderness towards her, what blind 
obedience, seeing that at her first cry of alarm he 
abandoned everything not concerned with her, and 
rushed away, indifferent to what was left behind? 
Lucie! For the first time the name pierced her 
mind like a sharp arrow. The very sound of the 
name aroused every apprehension in her. She studied 
its component parts, and a radiant, sweet, and young 
figure uprose before her, though veiled in a mist that 
left its outlines indistinct. But she had made up her 
mind that it was beautiful. How could it have been 
otherwise than charming when Armand ? 

At this cruel conclusion tears coursed down her 
cheeks, and sobs which she could no longer suppress 
rose to her lips. The proud, great lady did not even 
endeavour to hide her face, thus showing Baron de 
Cravant the sublime sight of a despair disdaining the 
resort of hypocritical dissembling, and which, without 
concerning itself with aught but its own cause, yielded 
utterly and hopelessly. 

The young man, exceedingly grieved, could not 
repress a movement of pitying sympathy. Madame 
de Fontenay simply held up her hand. 

" Do not alarm yourself, Paul. It is quite a relief/' 
she said. 

A burning question was on the tip of the Baron's 
tongue. He would have liked to know the contents 
of the mysterious telegram. He did not dare to ask. 
This simple and genuine sorrow was too much for him. 
He had often seen women weep, but never with such 
imposing pride. It was difficult to offer consolation 
to such grief. It was far more easy to curse the 
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author of it. As Tie was reflecting upon this, feeling 
the awkwardness of his position, and almost afraid to 
speak, a hurried footstep on the staircase made the 
Countess tremble. She started quickly from her 
chair, her face beaming with sudden joy. 

" It's he," she said ; " he has come back." 

This " he has come back " revealed a world of hopes, 
suddenly revived. For a moment, perhaps, the Countess 
had been afraid that her husband was gone for ever. 
Then she noticed that she still had the open telegram 
in her hand. She crumpled it up quickly and flung 
it into the grate, after which she turned to the Baron 
with an almost commanding gesture. 

" He is not to know that I have been here, that I 
have read this telegram. ... Do not let there be a 
mistake, Paul. Not a word of all this. I should 
never forgive you." 

And like a shadow she disappeared in the semi- 
obscurity of the study. At the same moment the 
Count, panting for breath, entered the bedroom. When 
he perceived his cousin his brow contracted, and with 
a mechanical shake of the hand and a listless " Is that 
you ? " he threw down his coat and his hat, unbuttoned 
his jacket, and shouted, " James, look sharp ! it's past 
eleven. How far have they got ? M 

The valet appeared. He looked surprised at not 
finding the Countess in the room, and cast a sidelong 
glance in the direction of M. de Cravant ; but accus- 
tomed to see and hear everything without saying a 
word, he kept his eyes on the ground, and busied 
himself with his masters toilet. The Baron replied 
to his cousin's question. 

" How far have they got ? They have got as far as 
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waiting for you. M. Firmont has been getting fidgety 
for ever so long, and Madame de Jessac is shouting 
for you." 

The Count showed that he was put out. " Some 
confounded bit of business coming down upon my 
devoted head just when I least expected it, and which 
compelled me to run away for an hour. . Oh, it's 
nothing that concerns me personally." 

As he was concluding this magnificent lie in the 
quietest way imaginable, his eyes happened to light 
on the blue paper pellet flung back by the Countess 
before she went. There was a smile of satisfaction on 
his face in noticing it in the self-same spot where he 
had so imprudently thrown it in his hurry. That bit 
of paper had, for the last two hours, caused him a 
good deal of uneasiness, and he had violently taken 
himself to task for the carelessness with which he had 
left it within reach of any one that chose to pry. 
Breathing more freely, he took from a cup standing on 
the mantelpiece a cigarette, stooped down most uncon- 
cernedly, picked up the incriminating slip, made sure 
that it was the identical one, folded it lengthwise, and 
holding it over one of the lamps, used it as a match to 
light his cigarette, after which he left it to burn till 
the very end, scattering its ashes beneath his boot. 

" There ! " he said, with a sigh of relief which sent 
a cloud of white smoke upwards. "Do you know 
what you'd do if you wanted to be very nice ? " he 
said to Paul de Cravant. " You'd take my part, which 
is on the table, and just go over it with me." 

" You know every line of it." 

" Never mind that. It is as well to be on the safe 
side at the last moment." 
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" Very well ; go it, then ! " 

The Baron took the manuscript of the part, on the 
fly leaf of which was the title of the piece and the 
name of the character to be played, opened it, and 
gave the first cue. The Count replied, going to and 
fro from the dressing-room into the bedroom, and 
dressing himself quickly. He was a man of about 
forty, with auburn, wavy hair and bright complexion, 
lighted up by blue eyes with black lashes. A long, 
fair moustache, like those of the ancient Gallic warriors, 
set off a square chin that lent an energetic look to his 
face. Tall and thin, with a very winning appearance, 
Armand de Fontenay looked barely thirty. His ele- 
gance was admired by every one. An erstwhile staff- 
captain and orderly-officer to Marshal MacMahon, 
then military attache at Vienna, Count Armand had 
left the service when his former chief retired from the 
Presidency. 

His personal fortune being very great, in addition 
to that of his wife, the handsome Princess von Schwarz- 
burg, whom he had married during his stay in Austria, 
his establishment was conducted on a very grand 
scale, and was considered one of the most agreeable 
of the Faubourg Saint-Germain. Being related to 
some of the most illustrious French families and con- 
nected through the Countess with the most brilliant 
of all foreign aristocracies, Count Armand had in a 
few years become one of the arbiters of taste and 
elegance. His carriages and horses were quoted as 
models. The cut of his clothes was never questioned ; 
the colour of his gloves, the shape of his necktie, had 
become law. 

Notwithstanding this social superiority, Count Ar- 
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mand was simplicity itself and exquisitely gracious, 
His sovereignty had come to him without an effort 
on his part, and merely because he was good-looking, 
elegant, very courteous and witty, because he was the 
incarnation of all the sterling, but also of all the 
brilliant, foibles of the French race. He seemed, as it 
were, a survivor of the eighteenth century, forgotten 
by the guillotine of the Convention, the glorious mas- 
sacres of the Empire, the successive revolutions of the 
Monarchy, the hecatombs of the last war. In a bright 
satin coat, breeches, red-heeled shoes, and powder, he 
would have caused a sensation in the Versailles of 
Louis XIV. In the contemporary black overcoat with 
silken lapets, a gardenia in his button-hole, with his 
unaffected and kindly grace, he was in modern Paris, 
and at the end of the nineteenth century, the king 
of fashion. 

This handsome Count had an inexhaustible fund of 
gaiety and " go." He could lead the cotillon till day- 
break without appearing to be in the least knocked 
up. His only pick-me-up was a cold douche ; then 
he got on his horse. By the time he came back, 
the air of the Bois de Boulogne had revived him ; he 
looked just as fresh as ever, ate a hearty meal, and 
a two hours' nap during the day made him as fit as 
ever to go through the social obligations of the after- 
noon and the evening. And if he went to the Tues- 
days of the Com^die-Francjaise and the Fridays of the 
Opera, he managed not to fall asleep and to applaud 
at the right moments. 

For the last two years he had taken to amateur 
theatricals. The first time it had been in order 
to oblige. He had been asked to replace the young 
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amateur actor entrusted with the part of the officer 
in M. de Pailleron's " Etincelle." In three days 
Armand learned the part, and without the slightest 
effort, in the most natural manner imaginable, with the 
most perfect grace he had acquitted himself to the 
satisfaction of a public most difficult to please. It 
seemed as if the Count had been born to enact young 
comedy-lovers. He at once struck the proper note, 
the right gait, and spoke his lines without being 
" stagey." Solicited by every fair hostess who made 
amateur theatricals part of her entertainment, Armand 
had been prevailed upon to continue his successful 
debuts. His second assumption, that of a comic 
character, resulted in a downright victory. After that 
he became "the fashion with a vengeance," and in 
order not to spend his life in enacting comedy he had 
been compelled to oppose a vigorous defence. 

Once, twice at the most, during the season he con- 
sented to appear. Even then he took no pleasure in 
it, but merely did it as a " must." On the evening 
in question he was performing in his own house ; 
" for his benefit," as he had jocularly said at rehearsals. 
And every person of note in Paris society and the 
foreign colony was in the drawing-room impatiently 
awaiting the rise of the curtain. 

Armand, while going through his part, prompted 
by his cousin, and with the aid of his valet dressing 
himself, remained sombre and preoccupied. He was 
not himself. One felt that he made an effort to throw 
off the thoughts that troubled him. He had just put 
on his coat, when Firmont, made up as a Brazilian, 
his moustache hidden beneath a strip of goldbeater's 
skin, in a jet black wig, and his shirt-front adorned 
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with enormous diamond studs, excitedly entered the 
room. 

" I say, Count, are we ready ? The public is getting 
impatient 

He looked at his fellow-actor and uttered a cry of 
distress. " Good heavens S but your face is not made 
up and you look as pale as death. What's the matter ? 
Are you ill ? " 

" No ; I am all right. It only wants a bit of red 
to hide it." With this he slightly rubbed the hare's 
foot, which his man was holding out to him, across his 
face. Firmont had spoken the truth ; it was simply 
livid. But thanks to the artificial colouring, it re- 
sumed its natural tint, animated and brilliant. 

" The overture has commenced," said a voice outside. 

"All right, we are ready," replied Armand. He 
drew himself up, stamped his foot on the carpet, and 
with more nervous excitement than real zest, as if 
wanting to deceive himself, he said, smiling — 

" Come along, Cravant, go you first ; and you, Fir- 
mont, lead us to victory." 

Already in the distance the first strains of the 
orchestra could be heard. They got as far as the 
small drawing-room, converted into a green-room, and 
which opened on the stage, erected at the lower end 
of the grand reception-rooms of the Fontenay mansion. 
Madame de Jessac and the Baroness Tr&orier, re- 
splendent in their elegant costumes, were waiting, 
chatting with Perduciferes, whom it was impossible to 
recognise beneath his grey wig, mutton-chop whiskers, 
and artificial corpulence of " first old man." Firmont, 
as a native of the South American States, rolling his 
consonants as the torrents of the Sayanab roll down 
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the rocks, was greeted with enthusiastic exclamation. 
To put a curb on their expressions of delight, Baron 
de Cravant had to remind his friends that those in 
front of the curtain could hear them. There was no 
end to their mutual looks of admiration, to their gratu- 
lations. Madame de Jessac was a pretty blonde with 
an exquisite figure. She displayed a bold ddcollctage, 
which, on the part of the men, would paralyse all 
criticism her acting might deserve. She had a 
" killing " patch stuck on her bosom, but in so con- 
spicuous a spot that Firmont turned hot and cold 
beneath his " make-up " at the mere look of it. The 
Marquis de Riva, lifting the curtain that divided the 
green-room from the anteroom just at that moment, 
and advancing smiling towards the interpreters of his 
play, caused a welcome diversion. Faultlessly dressed 
and graceful, with his bantering looks and his waxed 
moustache of the erstwhile soldier, he had a pretty 
compliment for every one, courteous and ingratiating 
with the women, friendly and appreciative with the 
men. 

" I think it will go very well," he said to the Count. 
" Madame de Fontenay has charged me to say all kinds 
of encouraging things to you. There's the end of 
the overture. Now, Perduci&res, no nervousness ; be 
natural, and everything will be right. I am going 
back to the front to ' give you a hand/ " 

Arm and, standing on the platform on which the 
stage had been erected, cast a glance through a chink 
of the scenery at the house. Beneath the electric 
light, radiant with beauty and elegance, a couple of 
hundred women in their ball -dresses made up an 
audience matchless with regard to splendour, colour, 
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and sumptuousness. Diamonds glittered, eyes sparkled, 
lips opened with bewitching smiles, feathers waved, 
laces rippled on shapely busts, impelled by fans skil- 
fully played, and quivering like the wings of cooing 
birds. A sweet and subtle scent floated upward, the 
exquisite emanation of this feminine gathering, the 
delicious perfume of those living flowers. 

Amidst a group of intimate friends sat Madame 
de Fontenay, perfectly calm and unmoved. She kept 
chatting with admirable composure, doing the honours 
of her home to every one, bestowing her most winning 
smiles and kindest words. And still she was racked 
with despair. Struck by the first pangs of jealousy, 
while deeming herself utterly secure, amidst com- 
plete happiness, she suffered inexpressible anguish, 
and was bound to hide it. Close to her, in the recess 
of a door, sat a white-haired old gentleman with a 
clever face and sarcastic mouth, the Marquis de Ville- 
noisy, a former ambassador, who knew her from her very 
birth. He was closely scanning the Countess without 
saying a word, but uneasy at the altered tone of her 
voice, at the feverish light in her eyes. As she was 
laughing somewhat loudly, being unable to control her 
desperate nervousness, he bent over her. 

" What ails you, Mina?" he said in a gentle, fatherly 
way. " Are you ill ? You do not seem like yourself 
to-night." 

The Countess lifted her handsome eyes to her old 
friend, and checked all of a sudden in her efforts at 
resisting the sadness that was overwhelming her, her 
features for a second expressed a painful despondency. 
Tears started to her eyes, almost immediately dried 
up, though, by the feverish heat within. She quickly 
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mastered her emotion, shook her handsome cameo-like 
head, waved her fan playfully, and said in a careless 
tone, " It's nothing at all, dear Marquis. I feel some- 
what tired. But pleasure makes one forget every- 
thing." 

The veteran diplomatist nodded his head in approval. 
During his career he had made it a habit to invariably 
accept the reasons given to him ; at the same time, to 
arrive at a personal opinion from observation. He 
was too fond of Madame de Fontenay to attempt to 
entrap her into explanations which she evidently 
wished to avoid. But he made up his mind to study 
the situation, which did not appear quite clear to him. 
In another moment, however, his attention was diverted 
elsewhere. 

After the final notes of the small orchestra ranged 
in front of the theatre, the curtain rose and Perdu- 
ciferes, supported after a little while by Madame 
Tr6sorier, opened the brilliant dialogue. Then, amidst 
strong applause, considering the superlatively reserved 
audience, Armand made his entrance. 

From that moment Madame de Fontenay forgot 
everything around her, to concentrate her thoughts on 
the sole being that existed for her in this world. Her 
looks, fixed on the face of her husband, scanned its 
features with the intensity of the sailor who sweeps 
the horizon for the signs of the coming storm. Not 
a twitch of his lips, not a frown on his forehead, not 
a quiver of his eyebrows, could escape her notice. 
There, amidst this elegant crowd, lying in ambush like 
a spy eager to surprise a secret of life or death, she 
held Armand at her mercy. 

She felt an atrocious joy at seeing him step to the 
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front with the footlights glaring upon him, without a 
covert, without a single means of diverting attention, 
by himself, a butt to her devouring scrutiny. She 
shivered on hearing the sound of his clear, resounding, 
and delightful voice, in admiring his noble and elegant 
figure. But a lightning pang shot through her heart, 
and a terrible grief almost made her lose her senses, 
bringing beads of cold perspiration to her forehead. 
Her husband, in his part of the lover, was absolutely 
radiant with youth and gracefulness. He looked 
scarcely thirty. The evidence to that effect deeply 
embittered her mind. The latter suddenly evoked 
the picture of she and her husband standing side by 
side, and the undeniable ravages of age in her case 
showed themselves with heart-rending reality. He 
was young, fascinating, fit to inspire love ; and she, 
alas ! could no longer do aught but feel it. 

The certainty that she had been deceived, or that 
she was going to be, caused her such torture as to 
make her bite her lace handkerchief, lest she should 
scream. A mist came over her eyes, effectually 
hiding everything around her. A kind of trance 
paralysed her for a few moments. She heard, as 
from afar, the voices of the actors delivering their 
dialogue, but she had lost all sensation of her material 
self. 

This semi-stupor lasted but a little while. She 
became fully aware of what was happening to her; 
she was afraid of making herself conspicuous, of giving 
rise to comment; so by a sheer effort of will she 
gathered strength, and succeeded in assuming a smil- 
ing face. To dispel the numbness still hanging over 
her, she tried to keep moving in her chair ; she loudly 
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expressed her approval of the performers, and with 
her fan tapped her gloved hand. At this signal there 
was a burst of applause. 

Amidst this lively diversion the Countess turned 
round and saw that her short indisposition had 
passed unnoticed. She felt more tranquil. The 
idea that her sorrow might have been guessed at and 
produced food for envious spite was unbearable to this 
energetic temperament. The certainty that her secret 
was all her own did her good. She attentively watched 
the incidents of the piece, the plot of which was 
unfolded in a bright and sparkling manner, amidst 
murmurs of approval. She enjoyed the performance, 
which was, as it were, a respite to her anguish. She 
wanted to throw all thought to the winds; she gave 
herself up to the purely outward impression of the 
fleeting pleasure. In that way she managed to look 
so radiant for an hour as to deceive even those who 
knew her best. 

Armand, inwardly as troubled as the Countess her- 
self, but noticing her smiling face among the audi- 
ence, felt immensely relieved. She certainly suspected 
nothing. His absence had passed unnoticed, and there 
was no fear of awkward explanations. He suddenly 
felt so overjoyed that his face, somewhat listless until 
then, .cleared up at once. He cast an affectionate 
glance at the Countess, and acted " at her," speaking 
all the telling lines at her, soliciting her approval, and 
establishing between her and him, amidst this audience, 
a secret communication. He was simply charming, 
and it looked as if, on that evening, he took a certain 
pride in succeeding still more brilliantly than usual. 

He succeeded to his heart's content. The curtain 
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fell amidst enthusiastic applause. This very aristo- 
cratic public, so difficult to move, would, when once 
set going, not leave off. " Call " after " call " brought 
the actors, smiling and delighted to the footlights. 
Then, amidst much bustle, there was a general 
move, and amidst the buzz of compliments addressed 
to the Countess, and the conversation of all these 
people, accustomed to see one another every day, to 
meet every night, the grand receptions became gradu- 
ally deserted, and the dining-room, where the refresh- 
ments were served, was taken by storm. The actors, 
having changed their dresses and washed off their 
powdfr and^aint, were mingling by now with the 
spectators, and surrounded and made much of, received 
the congratulations, which they modestly disclaimed in 
favour of the author. Armand, having completely re- 
gained his composure, flitted from group to group, 
chatting brilliantly and amiably to every one. Baron 
de Cravant, freed from the care of attending to the 
" entrances " of the actors, and at liberty to think of 
something else than the " prompt copy " of the piece, 
was watching the Count and the Countess, and seeing 
them so calm and cheerful, was asking himself whether 
he had not been dreaming. This quickly enacted 
scene, this drama preceding the comedy, had it, after 
all, not taken place in Armand s room ? Had he not 
seen the Countess weep when she discovered the un- 
accountable absence of her husband ? The voice of the 
Countess saying to him before she went, " Not a word. 
Don't let him know that I have been here ; don't let 
him suspect that I have read this telegram ! " was still 
ringing in his ear. For she knew what the blue tele- 
gram, contained, and he did not know it. Was it a 
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money-matter or a love-affair that had so inopportunely 
compelled the Count to leave his home when his pre- 
sence there was so absolutely necessary ? A sceptical 
smile flitted across de Cravant's lips* Money ! With 
the enormous fortune of Armand. That was impos- 
sible. He never gambled. Consequently it was a 
woman. Some love-adventure. The Baron shook his 
head quietly. Did not the Count love his wife, and 
was not their intense affection for one another the 
wonder of every one around them ? In this set, so 
quick to rake up scandal, so addicted to shameless 
gossip, not a syllable had ever been broached either 
against Armand or against the Countess. Every one 
knew and could see for himself that this was a model 
couple. Their like could not have been found in their 
own class of society. Hence it was neither a money 
nor a love affair. Nevertheless it was a grave one, 
there could be no doubt of that. An intelligent and 
strong-minded woman like Madame de Fontenay would 
not have been upset by a trifle. There was, therefore, 
a mysterious something fraught with danger to the 
happiness of the Countess. Armand, smiling and 
chatting, and making himself agreeable to a group of 
young women around him, did not seem uneasy in the 
least. In truth, he was not aware of the discovery made 
by his wife, and of her knowledge of the cause of his 
absence. Baron Paul felt very uncomfortable at the 
thought of his cousin's danger. The odds in this game 
between Madame de Fontenay and her husband were too 
much in favour of her at the outset. The man was off 
his guard, defenceless ; the woman posted up and ready 
to take advantage of the least* mistake. Cravant was 
debating with himself whether he ought not to take 
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the responsibility of warning the Count. Not to tell 
him everything that had happened, but to tell him 
sufficient to put him on his guard. In that way he 
would be equalising the odds, and make the struggle 
less dangerous. He had already moved to where Ar* 
mand was standing ; he was just going to lay his hand 
on his shoulder to beckon him away. But before he 
could do so some one gently took his, and when, sur- 
prised, he turned round, he beheld close to his face the 
smiling and intelligent one of the Marquis de Ville- 
noisy. 

" Sorry to interrupt you," said the old diplomatist, 
tightening his hold of the young man. " I am acting 
under orders of a fair, lady who wishes to speak to 
you." 

With this he took De Cravant, feeling very uncom- 
fortable, to Madame de Fontenay. 

"Here's your man, my dear Mina," he said, "I 
leave him to you." 

He went aiway, leaving the Baron and the Countess 
confronting one another. The features of the great 
lady for a moment lost their assumed cheerfulness, 
and became grave and sad. 

" What did you want to do, Paul ? " she asked. 
" Betray me ? . . . Oh, there's no need to deny it. 
I watched you all the while; from the moment you 
came into the drawing-room, I read your thoughts in 
your face. You cannot deceive ma You were going 
to warn my husband." 

" It is true." 

* Notwithstanding your promise ? That's wrong." 

"Am I to leave him, then, to whatever risks he 
may run? Don't startle; I do not know what id 
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going on. . . . He has not told me a single word. 
But may be both of you have some misfortune hang- 
ing over you. A timely word of a friend may perhaps 
stop or avert it. You know that I love you both with 
all my heart. Come, Countess, let me try." 

" No," said the Countess in a sullen tone. " No ; it 
is too late. I know too much to ever recover my 
peace of mind, even after the most serious promises. 
Look here, I am determined now to know the whole 
truth, and I reserve myself the sole right of finding 
it out. Once more, give me your word not to say a 
syllable that could enlighten my husband." 

"But look at the position you put me in. It is 
tantamount to giving him up to you bound hand and 
foot." 

" Not quite. You will remain neutral between us. 
Accident has put you on the track of the secret. 
Manage to forget what you know. It is all I ask 
of you." 

"So be it," said De Cravant sadly. He bowed 
to the Countess, stepped up to Armand to say good- 
night, and left the house. 

All but some intimate friends were gone by now ; 
at last these went away also, and the Count and 
Countess were left to themselves, in their still 
splendidly lighted but deserted drawing-rooms. 
This splendid solitude, these remains of a vanished 
feast, produced a painful impression on Madame de 
Fontenay. Were not the happy and splendid days 
over for her also ? Was she not on the eve of 
experiencing solitude and neglect ? An ardent desire 
to question her husband took possession of her ; she 
wanted to read the still half-hidden truth in his looks, 
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in his words. As he was coming back from seeing 
the last guest to the top of the grand staircase, she 
went up to him, and leaning on his arm, she led him 
to the small drawing-room which divided their own 
apartments, and where every evening their tea was 
Berved. They sat down in silence, as if divided from 
one another by their thoughts. After the lapse of 
a moment, the Countess, seeing her husband lost in 
thought, turned towards him. 

" What is the matter, Armand ? I fancied that in 
the beginning of the evening you were not like your- 
self, and even now you seem to have something on your 
mind." 

The Count quickly raised his head, a smile over- 
spread his face, and bending towards his wife, he 
said — 

"I am somewhat tired, that's all; but I have 
nothing to worry me, I assure you." 

"I hope not I think you have sufficient confi- 
dence in me not to hide your worries from me, if you 
have any." 

The tone of voice was so serious that Armand looked 
fixedly at his wife. A troubled look came upon his 
face. He pushed back his chair, and pacing up and 
down the room, he questioned instead of answering. 

" What possible worries could I have ? " he said. 

" If you have any, they are, at any rate, not of my 
making, I think." 

Armand shook, and quickly stepping up to the 
Countess, he took her hand. "Certainly not," he 
said wistfully. " You are the best and most charm- 
ing of women, and you know well enough that I 
appreciate you as much as I love you. Worries of 
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your making, great Heavens! Whatever happiness 
and joy I have had in my life I owed invariably to 
yon." 

a Then yonr heart is still my own ? " 

There was a startled look of surprise on Armand's 
part. 

" Why do you ask?" he Baid affectionately. 
" Have you any reason to doubt it ? " 

Instead of answering, Madame de Fontenay caught 
hold of her husband's hand, and leading him to the 
big looking-glass over the mantelpiece, lifted the hair 
from her brow, and showed him the silvery threads 
with which it was sprinkled. Then, with an utterly 
sad smile, she said— 

" I am old, dear Armand ; you — you are still young, 
and each day increases the distance separating your 
age from mine. The farther you advance in life now, 
the older I shall get — the younger you will remain. I 
cannot help reflecting on it without cruel anguish. 
Alas ! the face changes, but the feelings remain un- 
changed ; and my love for you is the same as it was 
ten years ago. When I saw you on the stage to-night 
a sudden fear came upon me. I bethought myself 
that you might be acting a part with me also — that 
it would begin by making me ridiculous, and end by 
killing me with sheer despair." 

Armand turned pale. He was going to protest; 
she went on with passionate vehemence — 

" Oh ! let me say what I have got to say. Better 
now than later on. Tou know how much I love you. 
Do not make me suffer — do not torture me by making 
me jealous — do not make me the laughing-stock of 
your acquaintances. Tou at least owe it to me to be 
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frank. Remember that with regard to you I have 
been loyal and frank." 

At these words, which contained a grave allusion to 
the past, the blood flushed into the Count's face ; he 
took his wife's hand and wrung it. In a firm tone, 
which to any one but her would have brought convic- 
tion, he said — 

" Make your mind easy ; you have nothing to fear 
on that score. Fling all such bad thoughts to the 
winds. I love you with all my soul." 

He put her arm into his, took her as far as the 
door of her own room, and said— 

" It's time to go to bed. Sleep will drive away all 
these foolish ideas ; there will be no trace left of them 
to-morrow." 

He kissed her very affectionately, smiled at her 
tenderly, and crossing the drawing-room, went into 
his own. He had scarcely turned his back, when, 
dropping into an easy -chair, the unhappy woman, 
throwing off all restraint, her face twitching convul- 
sively, moaned amidst her sobs, "He lies! he lies!" 
Then she felt somewhat better, and settled into deep 
thought. 



CHAPTER II. 

It was at Vienna, during the New Tear receptions, 
and at a Court ball, that Count Armand de Fontenay, 
then but recently attached to the French Embassy, 
had met the handsome Princess von Schwarzburg for 
the first time. The young Frenchman, who had been 
in Vienna but a few days, happened to be in the 
small drawing-room reserved for the Empress when 
the Princess entered it with animated face. He had 
just been presented to the Sovereign by his ambas- 
sador, and was still there when the young Princess 
came up smiling and graceful. He saw how cordially 
she was received, how she was treated almost like an 
equal, and at once understood the exact position she 
held at Court. But her beauty was the only thing 
that impressed him. 

" Are you by yourself to-night, Wilhelmina ? " asked 
the Empress. 

" Yes, Madame ; the Prince was obliged to stay 
behind in Bohemia on account of the elections. It 
is His Majesty's service that keeps him away. No 
other reason would have induced him to be absent 
on a day like this." 

" There is no need for him to offer his wishes to 

the Emperor, for we are convinced of his devotion," 

graciously replied the Empress. " An old servitor of 
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the Crown like him has passed his probation long ago. 
Still, at his age he should be careful of himself. The 
winter is no doubt very severe in Bohemia." 

"It is, Madame. When I left the Prince the 
snow lay three feet deep on the roads. One cannot 
get about except in sledges, but one gets about more 
quickly and more comfortably." 

The conversation between the Sovereign and the 
young Princess became more confidential still, and the 
Count failed to catch what was said. But from the 
few words overheard he knew that the Princess's name 
was Wilhelmina, and her husband was an old man. 
A few minutes afterwards the Empress rose, and 
passed, accompanied by her ladies-of-honour, among 
whom was the Princess, through the several drawing- 
rooms, having a pleasant word for all those known to 
her before retiring to her own apartments. 

It was one o'clock, and dancing to the sound of 
the spirited orchestra was at its height. The young 
Princess, relieved from her attendance upon the Sove- 
reign, was seated amidst a group of ladies, enjoying the 
animation of the scene. It was difficult to imagine 
a more perfect and seductive type of beauty than hers. 
Above the middle height, slim, and of noble carriage, 
her snow-white shoulders were the admiration of the 
Court. With the most exquisite features, lighted 
up by large, gentle eyes, animated by a somewhat 
voluptuous mouth with ruby lips; her hair, auburn, 
tinged here and there with deeper red and twisted 
just above the nape of the neck into a diamond comb, 
seemed ready to burst its bonds and to enwrap her 
with its perfumed cloak. Her shapely, white, and 
plump arms, with their patrician-looking hands, moved 
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unhampered in their Saxony kid gloves. She was 
toying with a feather-fan, ornamented with a coronet 
of emeralds, rubies, and brilliants. Though very tall, 
her feet, shod in satin, were very tiny as they peeped 
forth and instinctively kept time to the music, as if 
regretting not to be able to glide gracefully across the 
floor of the ballroom of the Burg. 

Armand was admiring this delightful woman from 
a distance, and taking in every detail of her beauty 
with the zest of a connoisseur. One glance at the 
blue dress trimmed with Valenciennes lace had shown 
him that its cut and style belonged to the Paris 
grande modiste. He felt, as it were, grateful to this 
charming Austrian woman for this proof of French 
sympathy. It increased his pleasure and attention in 
watching her. He guessed that there was a mental 
affinity between him and this young woman, and be- 
came most anxious for an introduction. As he was 
looking round for a familiar face among those around 
the Princess, and saw nothing but strangers, a hand 
was laid on his shoulders. He looked round, and 
saw his chief, the Marquis de Villenoisy standing by 
his sida 

The latter was at that time in the zenith of his 
career. He had been Minister for Foreign Affairs 
during the difficult period of the National Defence, 
and shown a tact as admirable as his patriotism in the 
negotiations that preceded the Treaty of Frankfort. 
For in his ardent devotion this true gentleman elected 
to forget the prejudices with which his birth, his tastes, 
and education must have inspired him towards the men 
of the 4th September 5 to give himself up, heart and 
eoul, to the task of redeeming his country, occupied 
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by the victor. Gambetta, who was no mean judge of 
men, had quickly appreciated the sterling worth and 
scrupulous uprightness of this trained diplomatist; 
and in spite of his being a Marquis, sincerely attached 
to the fallen dynasty, and consequently fundamentally 
hostile to the new regime, confided to him, with justi- 
fied security, the destinies of France. 

The Marquis de Villenoisy was, with M. Pouyer- 
Quertier, the one who had contributed most to obtain 
acceptable conditions from the victor. He had, in 
that way, incurred the hatred of M. Thiers, who 
objected to signal services being rendered by his 
side. But the Marquis had gained a reputation which 
was to attend him throughout Europe till the end of 
his days. Actually Ambassador of Prance at Vienna, 
he was treated, not as a foreigner of distinction, but 
almost as a countryman. His father, who had emi- 
grated with the Count d'Artois, had lived in Vienna 
for twenty years, and contracted sterling ties of friend- 
ship. Treated on a most confidential footing by the 
Emperor, whom he had known very young, related to 
several noble Austrian families, he had a particular 
importance at Court, where he was treated with affec- 
tionate deference. 

For the last few moments, being engaged in diplo- 
matic conversation with the Bavarian Minister at the 
entrance of the drawing-room, his eyes had uncon- 
sciously wandered to the group that was attracting the 
notice of Count Arm and. Replying in somewhat vague 
terms to the remarks of his interlocutor, he had cut the 
conversation short and walked up to the young officer. 

" At whom are you looking like that, Captain de 
Fontenay ? " asked the diplomatist, with a smile. 
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"I was looking at these charming women, your 
Excellency," replied Armani "I was aware of the 
Viennese women's reputation for beauty, but I did not 
think it so deserved." 

" And to which of these ladies belongs the honour 
of this flattering admission ? " 

" To a most charming Princess who is seated close 
to the fireplace. Look here, the one who is laughing 
with such frank laughter." 

" Oh, you mean my young friend, Madame von 
Schwarzburg, w said the Ambassador, approving of 
what the young man had said by nodding his head. 
" You are right. She is one of the most accomplished 
women I know. Her mother, Baroness Berz^b^pus, was 
still more charming. I remember her very well at the 
crowning of the Emperor and King, She completely 
eclipsed by her beauty all the women of the Court, and 
there were some admirable Hungarian and Moravian 
ones there, I can assure you. My dear young friend, 
if you could have seen that. But I am getting childish. 
If you had seen that you would be as old as I am, and 
I should not congratulate you on that score. After all, 
you are better off in being able to admire the daughter 
than the mother." 

" In speaking of the Princess, Excellency, you said 
< my young friend.' You know her intimately, then ? " 

" From her earliest childhood. I was madly in love 
with Madame de Berz^b^pus about the year '46. The 
woman was unassailably virtuous. She gently laughed 
at me, and I became her friend. Would you like me 
to introduce you to the Princess ? You will pay her 
court, as I did to the mother ; she will make fun of 
you, and you will become her friend in your turn." 
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"I shall feel much obliged, Excellency, if you will 
introduce me." 

There was no doubt about the Marquis de Villenoisy 
being a diplomatist of great worth, but he was an 
indifferent observer. To institute a comparison be- 
tween a secretary of an embassy, but niggardly 
treated by nature as regards physical advantages, 
and the Count Armand de Fontenay, one of the most 
elegant men among the French aristocracy, was a 
great blunder on his part. One may, however, be an 
excellent authority on the remodelling of the map of 
Europe, and be the veriest tyro with regard to the 
tender passion. From the first moment they were 
introduced to one another the Princess and the Count, 
by their emotion, showed that between them it was no 
laughing matter. The sprightly Wilhelmina became 
grave all of a sudden, and the bold captain became 
shy. Their conversation was carried on by fits and 
starts. It looked as if they felt suddenly oppressed, 
as if they had reached one of the most important 
moments of their lives. 

After a little while, Armand, wishing to put an end 
to this constraint, remembered the involuntary im- 
patience shown by the tiny feet of the young Princess, 
and asked for a waltz. The request was granted ; and 
then, among these Austrians, deservedly reputed to 
be marvellous waltzers, the triumphant leader of the 
cotillons of the Faubourg Saint-Germain displayed a 
superiority, a staying-power, an artistic skill, so incon- 
testable, indeed, as to cause a crowd to watch him spin 
across the floor, guiding his partner in a way so as to 
show to the best advantage the elegance of her dress, 
the suppleness of her figure — in a word, to " bring out 
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her good points/ as a clever rider shows off a valuable 
thoroughbred. 

Carried away by the delight of the motion, dazzled 
by the light of the chandeliers, feeling herself sup- 
ported by a strong arm, the Princess yields 1 completely 
to the intoxication of the rhythmical whirl, to the sound 
of the admirably executed music. She looked neither 
to the right nor to the left ; she failed to notice the 
admiring curiosity as she glided along. She waltzed 
with passion, absorbed in the joy of going round and 
ronnd, in the ardent plentitude of youth and life, for- 
getting everything in the pleasure of that delicious 
moment. 

Wishing to give her breathing-time, her partner 
stopped after a few turns. It was then only that she 
beheld herself with surprise in the centre of a circle of 
friends who smiled approvingly. A blush mantled to 
her cheeks, and she was about to plead fatigue in order 
to dismiss her partner. She suddenly felt uneasy, as 
if she had done something wrong. Still, could any- 
thing be more innocent? A slight pressure of the 
Count's arm told her that the moment had come to 
start afresh. 

They recommenced, but it was no longer with the 
impetus of the outset. It seemed as if, to vary his 
effects, the Count wanted to display in the end as much 
supple elegance as he had shown brilliant dash in the 
beginning. He proceeded by slow and undulating 
movements, his eyes fixed on those of his partner, as 
if to penetrate to her inmost heart by the power of 
those deep-blue pupils. A smile hovered on his lips, 
and the young woman could almost fancy their whis- 
pering tender protestations. Scarcely a quarter of an 
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hour had elapsed since, for the first time in her life, 
she had found herself face to face with Armand. Still, 
the impression he had produced upon her was so strong 
that she did not remember having experienced the like 
before. The last strains of the valse died out, and the 
young woman, leaning on the arm of her partner, 
mingled with the throng that crowded the rooms. 

He was talking, and she was listening with sur- 
prise. Not that she caught the sense of his words ; she 
only heard the sound of his voice, which seemed sweet 
and soothing to her. Thus, as in a dream, they 
wandered through the suite of apartments, and found 
themselves at last in the refreshment-rooms, where 
solemn, stately, and gigantic servants, dressed in the 
Imperial livery, attended to the wants of the guests. 
The Princess accepted a small bunch of grapes and a 
glass of champagne. The Count was standing by her 
side watching her ruby lips and magnificent teeth 
at each grape she ate. He was simply in ecstasies ; 
never had he been so strongly drawn towards a woman. 
A maddening desire came over him. He would have 
given his life to take the Princess in his arms, to carry 
her off by main force, fainting beneath his burning 
kisses. He felt a choking sensation, shook, and turned 
so ghastly pale with anguish that the young woman 
became uneasy as she looked at him. 

" What is the matter ? " she asked. " Are you not 
well ? It is terribly hot here." 

The Count had sufficient command over himself to 
smile. 

"A momentary giddiness," he replied; "but the 
temperature is not to blame. Besides, it is over." 

They were both in so strange a frame of mind that 
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nothing affecting one seemed indifferent to the other. 
Commonplace as was the reply of M. de Fontenay, 
the Princess discovered a hidden meaning in it, that 
gave it a value full of passion. She kept silent, 
frightened, as if she had discovered in Armand's mind 
the counterpart of her own troubled thoughts. Armand, 
with consummate tact, noticed the impression, and being 
anxious to tranquillise her, he assumed as careless a 
look as he could, and offering her his arm once more, 
he said, " Shall I take you back to your seat, Princess?" 

" But I do not want to go back to the ball-room ; I 
feel somewhat tired, and am going home." 

They strolled to the small waiting-room at the top 
of the grand staircase, and Armand heard them shout, 
"The carriage of Princess von Schwarzburg." In 
another moment two powdered footmen brought their 
mistress's cloak lined with silver fox, and the white lace 
wrap for her head. 

As she was going down she turned to Armand with 
a sweet nod. He bowed low, and on rising said, 
" May I be allowed to call, Madame ? " 

" I am at home to my friends every day about five." 

Then there was another smile, and followed by her 
servants, she slowly and proudly walked down the 
staircase. 

He, his heart throbbing with joy as if she had 
pledged her love to him, returned to the ball-room. 

Count de Fontenay was too well-bred and too familiar 
with the usages of society to call on the Princess too 
quickly. He knew that he was likely to be all the 
more welcome in proportion to his coming having 
been desired, so he let a whole week pass before 
calling at the mansion in the Herrngasse. But he 
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managed to see the Princess, and to be seen by her 
at a distance. He made inquiries, and got to know 
that she went on Thursdays to the Opera. The 
Ambassador's box was at his disposal. He accom- 
panied the Marquis de Villenoisy, who appeared sur- 
prised at the sudden musical fervour of his young 
attache. The veteran diplomatist had been spoon-fed, 
as it were, with the easily understood compositions of 
the Italian and French schools; the modern musical 
algebra was a horror to him. On that night they 
played Mozart's " Don Juan," and the Marquis, soothed 
by the exquisite, suave, and limpid melodies, gave him- 
self up to their enjoyment without an afterthought. 

Armand de Fontenay chose the auspicious moment 
to get some particulars about the charming woman 
the recollection of whom haunted him. He was sur- 
prised at being told that she was thirty. She had 
struck him as very young; he would certainly not 
have given her more than two or three and twenty, 
and she turned out to be his senior. As a matter of 
course he asked for particulars of Mademoiselle de 
Berz^p^bus's marriage with Prince von Schwarzburg, 
who was old enough to be her father. Baron von 
Berz^p^bus, having left the army when still young, 
had to beguile his leisure, and carried away by the 
mania for speculation, launched into important mining 
affairs in Carinthia. He had discovered on some of 
his property, which up till then had been absolutely 
unproductive, deposits of tin of very great value. In 
order to exploit them he had established works and 
started an expensive enterprise. The whole of his 
private fortune had been promptly swallowed up in 
it, and a great part of his wife's had followed suit. 
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And when, after much protracted efforts, numberless 
constructions, and burdensome experiments, the opera- 
tions looked like succeeding, the outbreak of the war 
of 1866 had spoilt everything. The contracts entered 
into could not be executed for want of hands to ex- 
tract the ore. The Baron, very much involved at the 
Stock Exchange, had had important differences to 
make good, and in a few months he. was completely 
ruined. Mademoiselle von Berz£p£bus, acknowledged 
to be the most accomplished beauty in Vienna, had 
become a portionless girl. To the honour of the 
youtMpl Viennese aristocracy, it should be said that 
not (me of the suitors for the handsome Wilhelmina's 
hand had withdrawn. The young girl might have 
made a brilliant match, and have married the man of 
her choice to boot. But Baron Berz^p^bus, much more 
affected by the ruin of his industry than at the loss of 
his fortune, decided otherwise. 

Prince von Schwarzburg, the Governor of the Pro- 
vince and Chamberlain to the Emperor, who had taken 
much interest in the experiments of the Baron, offered 
him the necessary capital to renew them. Very prac- 
tical, the grand seignei&r had foreseen the ultimate 
success of the enterprise. He was one of the wealthiest 
landed proprietors of Austria. He sold miles upon 
miles of forest to sink the proceeds in the mines of 
Carinthia. Berze>Sbus, who was perishing with grief 
at seeing his dream dissolve into air and his enterprise 
miscarried, recovered all hip bodily and intellectual 
energy, to fitly utilise the enormous funds placed at 
his disposal by the Prince. Madame and Mademoiselle 
Berz^p^bus, kept away from Vienna by the restless 
activity of the Baron, who could not exist out of his 
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works and his mines, spent two winters in a feudal 
castle among the mountains and amidst the peasantry. 
Their dulness would have been unbroken but for the 
presence of the Prince, which gave a semblance of 
animation to their home in that wilderness. The 
result was an almost foregone conclusion. Old Yon 
Schwarzburg fell madly in love with Wilhelmina, a 
passion the more violent in proportion to its being 
unreasonable. The grand seigneur was at that time 
a man of fifty-eight, who wore admirably well, with a 
tall and handsome figure, a splendid complexion, snow- 
white hair, and black eyebrows, from beneath which 
shone a pair of magnificent eyes. He looked robust 
and healthy enough to make his love acceptable, while 
his intellectual accomplishments made him additionally 
fascinating. He was one of that last race of brilliant 
talkers for which the Austrian aristocracy had been 
famous. Wit was an heirloom in his family. His 
ancestors had been noted for their power of repartee 
and epigram. People said, " The wit of the Schwarz- 
burgs." Wilhelmina might have explained her mar- 
riage on ever so many grounds. She might have 
alleged that her husband pleased her by virtue of his 
eminent social position, his brilliant wit, his splendid 
and well-preserved physique. She merely said that 
her father had set his heart upon the union. In this 
she simply told the truth, for she only consented in 
order to please Baron von Berz£p6bus. 

The latter, when once he got his daughter married, 
shut himself up with his wife among the rugged moun- 
tains ; and while his daughter took the Court of Vienna 
by storm, he slaved like the meanest workman in order 
to draw millions from the Carinthian rocks. Wonder- 
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ful to relate, be succeeded. This erstwhile and 
thorough worldling did not waste immense sums and 
numberless days in unproductive labour. He became 
fortune's darling, like the veriest penniless pioneer. 
There was a marvellous yield of ore, and the money 
began to rush from the mountains to the mansion in 
the Herrngasse like a torrent swollen by the melted 
snow. Instead of saying, "Witty like a Schwarz- 
burg," people began to say, " Rich like Berz^p^bus." 

After several years of exile in his rugged province, 
the Baron died worth ever so many millions, and was 
soon followed by his wife, whose health had been 
undermined by the stern climate of the country. Wil- 
helmina, or Mina, as she was called by her familiars, 
had the satisfaction, therefore, of having brought her 
husband a fortune equal to his own. But she had, 
furthermore, brought him a great deal of youth and 
beauty, and he, in return, had only been able to offer 
a passion pale and from which the colour had de- 
parted, like those winter suns that shine, but which 
have neither flame nor heat. 

Ten years had elapsed since the handsome Princess 
was married, and she was childless. Her septuagena- 
rian husband treated her with perfect and almost 
fatherly kindness. The old man, come back from the 
land of dreams in which he had dwelt at the outset 
of this union, appeared to want to reward his young 
wife for the disappointments her married life had 
brought her by the most indulgent affection. This 
complacent tenderness had produced its effect on Mina's 
character. She had not abandoned the smiling viva- 
ciousness of the young girl, and had acquired the 
whimsical despotism of the young wife whose dictates 
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are never questioned. True, the husband might be 
perfectly at rest; never had a woman's virtue been 
more signally proved than that of Madame von 
Schwarzburg. 

All the prowlers after love-adventures of Viennese 
society, seeing the young wife left to her own resources 
and but indifferently defended by the affection of a 
septuagenarian, had done their utmost to please her. 
By their own confession, not one of them had met 
with the least encouragement, and their personal 
dignity had been compelled to gloss over the bitter- 
ness of defeat by the declaration that the citadel was 
impregnable. The Princess, therefore, enjoyed special, 
nay, unique privileges and immunities. She might 
have two or three admirers in her wake without giving 
rise to comment. Her reputation of being unassailable 
was so thoroughly established, that to assail her seemed 
almost idiotic. It was so much time wasted on the 
part of the besiegers, and amusing practice to her. 

Still, she was by no means a coquette, and her 
charity was boundless. She was at the head of every 
good work, and from early morning might be seen in 
the lowest quarters of the city, visiting the sick and 
assisting the poor. Of any one else it would have 
been said, in seeing her pass dressed most plainly, and 
with a veil on her face, " She is going to visit her lover, 
or coming back from a visit to him, and the institu- 
tions of which she pretends to be a patroness are only 
so many make-beliefs to hide her escapades." But 
slander had never sullied her with as much as a word. 
Men desired her, for she was charming, but they also 
respected her. 

For the last twelve months, handsome Major Wara- 
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din, the most brilliant officer of the Vienna garrison, 
almost of royal blood on the mother's side, who 
was a Princess Deux-Ponts and descended from the 
Great Magnate of Hungary, the companion of Scan- 
derbeg, had been most assiduous in his attentions to, 
in his attendance on the Princess. No one attached the 
slightest harm to this assiduity. People knew that 
he would be kept at a distance, like his predeces- 
sors and successors. Even the Empress had chaffed 
Waradin on his constancy, and the handsome Major's 
reply, as graceful as it was deferential, had been to 
the effect that his want of success made him happier 
than others could be by virtue of their victories. Never- 
theless, as he was by no means a favourite with men 
on account of his temper, as he was, furthermore, con- 
sidered one of the most dangerous duellists of Vienna, 
no one had dared to enter the lists with him for the 
position of love-lorn swain, and the crowd of suitors 
had gradually dwindled away. 

Curiously enough, Waradin had not attended the 
Imperial reception at which Count Armand had been 
presented to the Princess. But he was in her box at 
the very moment that the Marquis, in his piping voice, 
gave his young countryman all those minute particu- 
lars about his lovely friend. The act was drawing to 
a close; Don Juan had invited the Commander to 
supper. The spectators were pacing to and fro in the 
lobbies, visits were exchanged in Italian fashion and 
in the anterooms attached to the private boxes groups 
were keeping up an animated conversation. 

Armand, new to Vienna, and knowing but few 
people, had remained in his box, and was listlessly 
watching the house. From where he sat he could 
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distinctly see the handsome profile of Madame von 
Schwarzburg standing out in relief on the dark red 
background of the wall of the anteroom. She had 
two ladies with her, and Major Waradin was talking 
animatedly. They were evidently amused at what he 
said, for Armand noticed the three ladies smile fre- 
quently. The Major was interrupted by the entrance 
of the Marquis de Villenoisy. The Ambassador mono- 
polised the ladies' attention ; the Major had to retire 
into the background. 

Armand tried from the distance to guess what was 
being said by watching their faces. All at once he 
saw the Princess look in the direction of his box, as if 
the Marquis had told her that he was there, and at the 
same time Waradin leant forward to have a better look 
at him. He did not budge, lest he should appear to 
suspect that they were talking of him. He merely 
noticed that the Princess's adorer began to look glum, 
and retired to the other end of the anteroom, affect- 
ing to abandon his share in the conversation. When 
the interval was over the Marquis came back. 

"The Princess has just asked me about you," he 
said at once. " She was not aware that you were with 
me 5 and she was rather surprised that you did not 
come with me when I went to pay my respects to 
her." 

"But, Excellency," said the Count quietly, "may 
I be allowed to point out that you did not tell me 
what you were going to do when you went out ? " 

" True," said the diplomatist, smiling. 

" I may add, for my further justification, that I have 
only met Madame von Schwarzburg once, that as yet I 
have not called on her, and that 1 should have thought 
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it a little bit too familiar to rush into her box like 
that without her permission." 

" Well, she'll be delighted to see you. She told me 
to tell you." 

" In that case I'll go during the next interval, and 
with the greatest pleasure, I assure you." 

The melodious strains of the orchestra were filling 
the house. Armand was composing himself to listen, 
thinking all the while of the strange manner in which 
he had been welcomed by this charming woman, who 
a week ago was but a stranger to him. He was try- 
ing to discover the cause of her kindness to him. He 
did not for a moment imagine it to be his personal 
charm, the attraction of his youth, the irresistible 
influence of a secret affinity. He preferred to attri- 
bute it to the kind way the Marquis had spoken of 
him, and that it was he who had asked her to open 
her doors to him — to him, the stranger in Vienna, 
and consequently at a loss for society. He fancied 
himself to be the object of a pitying kindness, not of 
a particular sympathy. 

Nevertheless he felt strangely moved at the idea of 
being face to face with the Princess. He had never 
felt a like sensation. He was thinking of what he 
would say to her ; he was, as it were, rehearsing his 
"entrance." It was the first time that he ran the 
risk of seeming artificial, and he was surprised at and 
angry with himself. But it was only the Princess that 
made him feel timid. He did not for a single moment 
ask himself what effect his appearance would produce on 
the handsome Waradin. The latter did not inspire him 
with the slightest uneasiness. Prom what the Marquis 
had said of him, he judged him to be without importance. 
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He was disturbed in his musings by a great stir 
around him. The curtain was going down. He had 
not heard a word nor a note of the act that was just 
finished. He rose, went into the corridor, and making 
his way through the crowd, reached the Princess's box. 
On its threshold he passed the Major, who was leaving 
it. The latter turned round, as if to remain, but 
Madame von Schwarzburg forestalled his intention, 
and said quickly in German to him, « Make haste ; 
you will be back the sooner." The Major looked very 
vexed ; nevertheless he obeyed. Seeing that Armand 
remained standing, undecided as it were, she pointed to 
a seat close to her, in front, and said very graciously — 

"Are you shy, Count, or merely indifferent? I 
expected you in the beginning of the week. Why 
have you not been to see me ? " 

He smiled, and this frank beginning put him at 
his ease at once. 

" Really, Princess, what I did was from a mere 
feeling of reserve lest I should appear to take you by 
storm. I thought it would be better to go slowly than 
to show too much eagerness. That is the secret, and 
you will admit that I have been sufficiently diplomatic." 

"From what I can see, your ambassador has a 
perfect auxiliary in you," she said in an amused tone. 
" But you must keep your cleverness for the Govern- 
ment, and with us Viennese be as candid as you can. 
We are more or less German, and for that very reason 
simple-minded and rather frank. When we hold out 
our hand to any one, it is not with the idea of taking 
it away again. Truly, we do not hold out our hand 
to every one." 

"The favour is all the more precious on that 
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account, Madame, and I appreciate it thoroughly, I 
can assure you. M 

The words were spoken in a heartfelt tone that 
struck Madame von Schwarzburg. She looked straight 
at him with her clear, penetrating eyes, and as he 
sat there, elegant, refined, and proud-looking, correct 
to a fault, she thought him very charming, with his 
dark grey eyes, their long lashes, his wavy black hair, 
and long fair moustache. He was unlike any of the 
men she was accustomed to see around her. A sudden 
feeling of warmth crept into her heart. She felt 
impelled to say something sweet and kind. * She was 
labouring under some joyous excitement which made 
her ask herself, " What is the matter with me ? What 
has happened that I should feel so moved ? " 

And he, in a very low voice and in the simplest 
manner, talked of his arrival in Vienna, of his solitude 
in that great city, of the pleasure he felt in being so 
graciously welcomed by her. She sat listening with- 
out interrupting him by as. much as a word, as if she 
could never have enough of the music of his voice. 
She did not look at him, lest her eyes, in which the 
tears were fast welling up without cause, should betray 
her. He spoke to her of his family, of his mother, 
whose only child he was, and who had been very 
reluctant to part with him. Then, as he happened 
to mention the name of an aunt of his, the Princess 
put a great many questions to him, and ended by dis- 
covering a relationship between the Fontenay and the 
Schwarzburg families. Beaming with pleasure, as if 
she felt herself drawn closer to him, she said — 

" But in that case you are a grand-nephew of my 
husband ? " 
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He smiled. " As a tie of relationship it may be 
open to discussion," he replied. " But as a bond of 
friendship it may perhaps prove beyond destruction." 

From that moment, as if she had discovered a cause 
of the sudden sympathy for Armand, she became very 
calm, very self-possessed. In another moment or so 
Waradin came back, and without appearing to notice 
the Count being there, said in German to the Princess — 

" I have given your message." 

"That's right," said Madame von Schwarzburg, 
looking displeased; "but you might have said so 
in French." 

She forgot that she herself had given the example 
to the Major at the very moment the Count came in. 
But she felt a secret longing to abuse her admirer 
before her new friend. Armand put matters right by 
saying in an off-hand way — 

" Pray, Madame, if it be on my account that you 
ask this gentleman to speak French, there is no occa- 
sion. I understand German thoroughly, and am very 
fond of speaking it." 

Waradin frowned, debating with himself whether 
there was aught in the Count's words that might be 
taken as offensive to him. But the Princess left him 
no time to ponder the matter. She resumed her smil- 
ing attitude, and seated herself between the two men. 

"Gentlemen, allow me to introduce you to one 
another. Count von Waradin, Major in the Guards, 
Count de Fontenay, attache to the French Embassy," 
she said. Then she added, laying a good deal of stress 
on the last phrase, "A cousin, by marriage, of my 
husband." 

The Major pulled a face which meant clearly, 

D 
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" Where, in Heavens name, does this cousin spring 
from ? " But he bowed more or less graciously, and 
muttered a few words of welcome, which Armand 
ackowledged courteously. The Princess appeared 
delighted at their good understanding, and walking 
towards the anteroom of her box, said — 

"I have got enough music for to-night. I am 
going home. Shall I give you a cup of tea ? " 

Armand bowed in sign of acceptance. 

" Very well, then, you will see me to my carriage, and 
in a quarter of an hour I shall expect you both. Perhaps 
we shall find the Prince at home. He was to have 
come back to-day, and will be delighted to see you." 

They went out, Waradin taking the Princess down, 
while Armand fetched his overcoat from the Ambassa- 
dor's box. A hackney-cab put them down at the door of 
the palatial mansion in the Herrngasse. In ascending 
the great staircase he was struck by the magnificence of 
this hereditary home. As in the old homes of the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain, he found himself surrounded by 
the traces of wealth, dating back from centuries. The 
traditions of a vanished past had been respected and 
preserved in all their splendour. In a lofty hall two 
footmen helped him off with his coat. He was shown 
into a small drawing-room, the door of which, standing 
wide open, afforded a view of a long suite of spacious 
apartments, but dimly lighted at this hour of night. 
He had scarcely had time to look around him and 
to admire the magnificent Louis XV. hangings, the 
delightful gilt furniture, the glazed cabinets full of 
valuable porcelain, when the sound of voices diverted 
his attention. It was that of the Princess and of a 
handsome old man with white hair and beard. The 
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young woman advanced towards her guest, cordially 
holding out her hand to him. 

" As I expected, my husband came home to-night," 
she said. Then she presented Armand. "Count 
Armand de Fontenay-Cravant." 

"I am very delighted to see you. The Princess 
already speaks of you as a friend. It is a title she 
does not bestow easily. Hence the very fact argues 
in your favour." 

There was in these words a tone of kindly gracious- 
ness to the stranger and of affectionate deference to 
the wife, the subtle refinement of which impressed 
the Count strongly. He felt himself to be in presence 
of a real grand seigneur. He could not help admiring 
the tall, still slender figure, the lustrous eyes, of the 
vigorous old man. As he was thanking him for his 
eordial welcome the Major came in, and from a sudden 
contraction of the eyebrows, a pursing of the lips, a 
drawing up of the body, the Count guessed that the 
Prince tolerated Waradin, but did not like him. Tea 
was brought in. Madame von Schwarzburg poured it 
out, and for fully an hour the Prince talked animatedly, 
brilliantly, going from one subject to another, and hold- 
ing his own with his young wife and young visitors. As 
the clock struck one the Princess said to her husband — 

"We seem to forget that you have had a twelve 
hours' railway journey to-day." 

" I had also forgotten it," said the old man, laugh- 
ing. " But I shall be glad to get to bed." 

Every one Lad got up. The Prince kissed his wife's 
hand and said good-night with charming courtesy, and 
the young men having taken leave, he saw them as far 
as the grand staircase. 
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From that night Count de Fontenay was reckoned 
among the Princess's familiars. At first Waradin did 
not seem to mind it. He thought it unlikely that this 
stranger would contest a heart with him which, after 
all, he judged unassailable. Armand's reserve, his some- 
what chilling courtesy, his rather constrained amiability, 
gave no umbrage to the Major. He did not for one 
moment suspect the warmth of feeling hidden beneath 
this apparent coldness. Besides, he was without a 
rival at the mansion itself; the Count being satisfied 
with meeting the Princess at Court and at other recep- 
tions, and only putting in an appearance at the Hvrrnr 
gasse on grand occasions. 

Still, Armand's state of mind was by no means what 
Waradin supposed it to be. He had from the very first 
moment conceived a violent passion for the Princess. 
But the Major had not caused him the slightest uneasi- 
ness. It was the Prince who hampered him. Not 
that he felt jealous of him. He had not been long 
in working out for himself the purely paternal rela- 
tions between the grand old noble and his young wife. 
From the indulgence, the gentleness of the former, he 
had promptly concluded that the latter was simply to 
him a dearly beloved child, to whom he was ready to 
make many sacrifices. The Prince was grateful to his 
wife for the balmy atmosphere of affection with which 
she surrounded his declining years; he felt grateful 
for the chaste pride with which she bore his name. 
In the ball-room he watched her tenderly, delighted 
at the admiration she aroused, at the pleasure she 
derived, investing himself, as it were, with her youth 
and beauty. Armand felt a certain diffidence in his 
advances to this noble old man, whose wife he secretly 
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loved, and in spite of the frequent reproaches of the 
Princess, he avoided her house as much as possible. 
Nevertheless he loved her with all his heart, and felt 
prompted by it to relax his stringent abnegation of 
self. 

This had been the state of things for three months, 
when towards Easter an event impossible to foresee 
modified the situation completely. Almost imme- 
diately after his arrival in Vienna the Count had 
taken a house standing in a large garden of its own, 
in a distant quarter, and close to the outskirts. He 
had been attracted thither by a splendid view of the 
Danube and its eyots, by the trees and the shada 
After all, it was only about a quarter of an hour's 
drive to the centre of the city. 

One morning about ten, as he was getting ready to 
start for the Embassy, a formidable noise in the street 
brought him to the window. He saw a crowd of 
people gesticulating and shouting threateningly, block- 
ing up the whole of the thoroughfare. For the last 
few days there had been several riots in the popu- 
lous quarters, on account of the rise in the price of 
bread. There happened to be a baker's shop oppo- 
site the Count's house, the frightened owner of which 
was putting up his shutters as fast as he could. 
Three or four hundred working men had stopped, and 
were yelling with all their might, "Down with the 
bloodsuckers f Death to the speculators ! We want 
cheaper bread." Immediately after there was a crash 
of broken glass. It was the baker's window that had 
given way in the crush, and was shattered to bits. 
At the same time the loaves were flying about, flung 
to the rabble by the foremost disturbers. Fearful. 
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murderous cries rent the air. . The baker, in trying 
to defend his shop, had been struck on the head with 
a stick, and, with blood-stained face, was struggling 
amidst the rioters. 

" Let's string him up to his own lamp-post/' 
The wife of the man had rushed out of the house, 
and was shouting with all her might for help. The 
crowd only hooted in reply to her cries and lamenta- 
tions, for it was winding itself up by its own violence, 
and apparently ready to proceed to extremities. The 
Count, very much upset, was watching the scene from 
his window, and asking himself whether his diplomatic 
position ought to prevent him much longer from inter- 
vening, when a brougham coming from an adjacent 
street suddenly found itself wedged in by the turbu- 
lent mass. In less than a second the horse, caught 
by the bridle, was rearing and backing the carriage 
against the wall. The driver, having tried to lay about 
him with his whip, was dragged from his seat by a 
score of arms, and disappeared among the rabble. At 
the same moment the door of the carriage was opened, 
and in the small space that remained free a woman, 
plainly dressed, jumped to the ground. She spoke 
very excitedly to the men surrounding her, but who 
nevertheless were listening to her, when one the worse 
for drink staggered forward, stretched forth his hand, 
and insolently tore the veil from her face. 

In spite of himself the Count uttered a cry. He 
had recognised Madame von Schwarzburg. Quick as 
lightning he rushed from the window and down the 
staircase, bounded into the street, and scattering the 
crowd right and left with irresistible force, made his 
way to where stood the Princess, just in time to sup- 
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port her, as, pale and trembling, she was about to 
drop to the ground. The Count's appearance on the 
scene, bareheaded, his face flushed with anger and 
threatening voice, had struck the furious mob with 
astonishment, the more that he addressed them in 
French — "You wretched cowards, how dare you 
threaten a woman ! " 

Unable to make out what he said, they looked at 
one another. One of them shouted, " It's a foreigner ! " 

" Tou have said it. Yes, I am a foreigner," the 
Count had retorted, in German this time ; " and more 
shame to you that a foreigner should be obliged 
here to defend a Viennese woman against Viennese 
men." 

"She wanted to trample us to death with her 
horse ! " 

" You parcel of idiots ! Do not you see who she 
is ? It is Princess von Schwarzburg, who every day 
of her life comes among you to inquire about your 
wants. This very morning she has been helping the 
womankind of the poorest among you, in return for 
which you took the opportunity of smashing her car- 
riage, to ill-treat her, and to threaten her. That is 
how you behave to your best friends ! " 

He had succeeded in imposing silence. Then he 
looked at the Princess, and perceived that the colour 
had left her cheeks ; that she was well-nigh fainting, 
hemmed in as she was by those men, excited by anger 
and drink. He put her arm in his, and with a com- 
manding gesture repulsed the boldest of the crowd. 

" That'll do ; let us pass. We have had enough of 
this disgusting scene." 

And notwithstanding their growls and yells, he 
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elbowed his way through the crowd, led the Princess 
into the house, and quickly closed the door. 

" You will be all right here, Madame," he said. 

The Princess did not reply. She had been trying 
to bear up as long as she could when confronted by 
danger, but her strength was well-nigh spent. She 
looked dazed ; her legs shook under her. She drew a 
long sigh, and but for the Count catching her in his 
arms, she would have dropped down. He carried her 
to the small drawing-room, placed her in an easy-chair 
near the fire, took off her cloak and hat, moistened her 
forehead with Eau de Cologne, looking at her all the 
while with a feeling of uneasiness mingled with joy. 
She seemed to breathe with difficulty, as if oppressed.; 
she stared vacantly from beneath the half-closed, long- 
h*d eyolids. i. » a look of Bering ii dl 
licious languor about the lips, from which all the colour 
had fled. As she lay there, she was so beautiful as to 
cause Armand to shudder from head to foot. She 
appeared to him to have swooned with intense excite- 
ment. He drew closer, and in the semi-darkness of 
the room, with its lowered blinds, amidst the silence, 
scarcely broken by the clamour of the departing mob, 
he knelt down in front of her. So utterly prostrate 
was she that he might well forget that she belonged to 
some one else, and fancy that she was wholly his own ; 
but he could only admire and worship. 

Never did woman recover her senses beneath more 
ardent love-glances than those that met the Princess. 
With her thoughts still unstrung, she failed to remem- 
ber her exact whereabouts. She stared vacantly and 
surprised around the room; then her eye lighted on 
the Count, still kneeling at her feefc, and a smile over- 
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spread her face. No avowal of love could have been 
more thorough than the glow of happiness on the young 
woman's face at the sight of the man who had been 
her constant thought. Armand could contain himself 
no longer ; he caught the white hand which hung list- 
lessly by her side, and raised it to his burning lips. 
The effect was so violent that it brought the Princess 
immediately to her senses. She abruptly withdrew her 
hand, opened and shut her eyes as if aroused from a deep 
slumber, drew herself up with a gesture of stupefaction, 
and noticing the Count still at her feet, rose from her 
chair, and, thoroughly frightened, recoiled a few steps. 

Nevertheless she was still very close to him, for he 
had only to stretch forth his arm to take hold once 
more of a hand that was not disputed this time, and 
against which he pressed his burning forehead ; then 
in a very low voice, as if confessing a fault, he mur- 
mured — 

" I love you so much ! " 

She remained silent for a moment, as if endeavour- 
ing not to dispel the caressing sound of this passionate 
voice, then with an upward movement of the head, 
accompanied by a wistful smile, she replied, without 
the least suspicion of false shame, without the slightest 
attempt at trivial coquetry — 

"Why did you tell me? Were we not happy as 
we were ? " 

Gould she have told him more plainly that she 
shared his love, but that she would not yield to it ? He 
understood it, and slowly rising from off his knees, he 
bowed submissively. 

" You know that I respect you as much as I love 
yon," he said. 
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She felt reassured at once, and with a graceful smile 
became herself again. She went to the looking-glass 
to smooth her ruffled plumes, and with an animation 
too prompt to be genuine, she said — 

" It's you who took off my cloak and hat ? You 
are but an indifferent maid, but you are a capital 
defender of ladies in distress." She gave him a grate- 
ful look, then added, " But what has become of my 
carriage ? " 

" It has been considerably knocked about," he re- 
plied. " Shall I go and inquire ? " 

"Presently will do." She was examining every- 
thing around her with evident curiosity. He did not 
interrupt her. By-and-by she said, " What part of 
your house is this ? " 

" A small drawing-room on the ground-floor." 

She smiled. " Have you got the house all to your- 
self? May one look ? " 

"Everything and everybody is at your disposal, 
Princess, from the master of the house down- 
wards." 

" Very well ; in that case show me round." 

He could not help thinking to himself that this 
time the provocation came from her side ; that it was 
she who was knocking down the barrier of his private 
life, and about to fill her memory with things only 
familiar to him ; that it was she who virtually opened 
the door of her mind to him by inquiring into his 
habits and tastes, which would be tantamount to hav- 
ing taken possession of the man himself. Nevertheless 
he fell in with the whim with feverish joy. He felt 
happy to see her trust herself to him with this almost 
blind confidence, but, at the same time, he trembled 
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with fear, for lie foresaw the danger. He was on the 
point of stopping and telling her, " Let us have done 
with this; you are playing with fire, and all this is 
dangerous madness. Go home/' But his love became 
too selfish at this point ; he checked his better impulse 
and kept silent. They strolled into the large drawing 
and into the dining rooms, both magnificently fur- 
nished. Then they came to a carved oaken staircase, 
leading to a gallery panelled with Oriental fabrics and 
decorated with valuable arms. 

" Did you take the house like this ? " 

" No, Princess ; I sent for a great many things 
from home." 

In a little while they found themselves in a roomy 
study, where the curtains, skilfully arranged, threw 
the whole of the light on the writing-table, while 
leaving the rest of the apartment in semi-darkness. 
There was a blazing fire, and with a slight shiver she 
drew up to it, leaning her arms on the mantel-shelf, 
and warming her tiny and elegantly-shod feet at its 
flames. Through a door that stood wide open she 
could see Armand's bedroom, elegant and bright to a 
degree, with its Louis XVI. furniture and its carpet 
from the looms of the Savonnerie. 1 She did not speak, 
and looked as if in a kind of daze, the reaction no 
doubt of the shock from which she had just recovered. 
The heat of the fire was telling on her, bringing the 
flush to her cheek, blazing forth from the eye, warming 
the ruby lips into a redder tint. Armand had seated 

1 Works bo named from the old soapworks, on the Bite of which 
they were established at Chaillot (now the Quartier Marbeuf, Champs 
Elysees). They were afterwards incorporated with the Gobelins 
factory. 
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himself on a low stool almost at her very feet, and 
having caught hold of her hand, was talking to her 
softly, narrating once more his first impressions of the 
ball at the Court, where she had appeared to him 
radiant with beauty. She had taken possession of him 
there and then, resistance being impossible. Prom 
that moment he had been hers, and had had but one 
dream, not of being beloved, but to love her for the 
mere happiness of being her faithful and devoted slave* 
For the last three months he had not had a thought, 
not done a thing with which she had not been mixed 
up. He only lived for her and through her. His 
was the utter yielding of self to the delightful absorp- 
tion by the worshipped being. 

She stood listening without heeding much what he 
said. She had known it without having being told. 
She also had guessed from the very first moment that an 
irresistible passion would bind them together, and that 
she would become as mad as he was. Confess to her 
what he would, it was far from what she had confessed 
to herself. And in an exquisite dreamy way she felt 
happy at hearing him speak to her of his affection. She 
looked at him, and thought him charming, just as she 
had pictured him in her thoughts. A voice not to be 
stifled arose within her, repeating, " You also love him. 
Why not tell him so ? Why not have the courage to 
confess it ? " But a feeling of vague, indistinct terror 
came over her. She did not exactly know what to 
fear, but she said to herself, " If I allow myself to love 
him, some misfortune will befall us." She could specify 
nothing with regard to that misfortune. Was it her 
husband's anger that loomed threatening over her, or 
Waradin's jealousy ? She knew not, but a terrible 
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fear, like a black cloud, darkened her own thoughts. 
The inner voice, however, was not silenced, but kept 
repeating, " You love him, and nothing on earth can 
prevent your yielding. You are young, you are hand- 
some, you worship one another ; come what may, 
you will be one another's." She scarcely noticed that 
Armand had put his arm round her waist, and almost 
held her locked within his. Nevertheless she felt an 
all-consuming fire within. From her throbbing heart 
the flames leapt to her brain, a feeling hitherto un- 
known had taken hold of her. . . . She suddenly felt 
herself lifted off the ground, her murmuring words 
drowned with kisses. She knew that, in spite of her- 
self, she clung passionately to him, and then she almost 

swooned. 

• ••••• 

From that hour their lives changed and became full 
of feverish excitement, to be borne in secret, however, 
lest the world should suspect their relations. If any- 
thing, Armand showed himself even less frequently 
than before at the Princess's, but the assiduous atten- 
tions of Waradin annoyed him. On the one hand, he 
felt jealous of the constant attendance of this modern 
Apollo on the woman he loved; on the other, his 
loyalty revolted at the idea of letting the Major play 
the ridiculous part of a screen. One day he asked 
Mina to dismiss her love-sick knight. The Princess 
acquiesced without the slightest hesitation, but this 
imprudent ostracism entailed the most serious conse- 
quences. Waradin, hurt in every one of his feelings, 
and becoming more clear-sighted from sheer vindic- 
tiveness, began to suspect what he considered the 
Princess's treason. He set himself to watch her, and 
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after having accompanied her to the threshold of 
many a poverty-stricken home, he tracked her one 
morning to the small door but recently cut in the 
wall of the Count's garden. To make certain of his 
misfortune, he had the perseverance of returning three 
times to the spot. The third time happened to be at 
night, and he stuck to his post of observation until 
eleven o'clock, hidden in an angle of the wall. When 
the Princess went out he followed her. Startled at 
hearing the sounds of footsteps behind her in the 
dead silence of the narrow alley, Madame von Schwarz- 
burg turned round, and speechless with fear, recog- 
nised the Major. She stopped, her legs refusing to 
carry her any farther. Then the Major, with cruelly 
refined politeness, drew near, hat in hand, and almost 
bowing to the ground. 

" Pray do not stand here, Madame ; some one might 
recognise you. Allow me to take you to your carriage." 

Without saying a word she mechanically let him 
take her to the hackney-cab waiting for her. When 
there, she managed to somewhat regain her com- 
posure, and to make up her mind as to the risk she 
was running. She managed to boldly look at him, 
and to say, " Get in with me ; I wish to speak to you." 

He obeyed. She gave no orders to the driver, and 
the horses did not move. And then, in this cramped 
cab, standing stock-still behind its horses that had 
fallen asleep, the following short and sharp dialogue 
took place : — 

" How could you be so mean as to enact the spy 
upon me ? " 

" How could you be so false as to deceive me ? " 

" Did I pledge myself in any way to you ? " 
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"You pledged yourself tacitly to favour no one 
more than myself." 

" Indeed ! You talk as if you were my husband." 

"I could be neither more furious nor more duped 
if I were. . . . But you have taken advantage of my 
loyalty, of my patience; and I mean to have my 
revenge." 

" You threaten a woman ! " 

" I do not mean upon you, but upon your lover." 

The words struck terror into Madame von Schwarz- 
burg. She sat speechless and motionless. The thought 
that the Major would wreak his vengeance on Armand 
had not entered her mind as yet. The idea of the 
man she loved being confronted with so dangerous an 
adversary made her blood run cold. She sat as if 
paralysed, and was about to invoke Waradin's pity, 
but the sudden reflection that to do so would be a 
slur on Armand's honour stopped her. Then what 
other resource had she left? She burst out crying, 
but the very vehemence of her grief restoring the 
power of speech, she exclaimed — 

" This is how you repay me for two years of friend- 
ship. It is because I have been good and kind to 
you that you want to harm me now." 

Seeing her so utterly crushed, he expected to obtain 
the sacrifice of his rival. 

"You know well enough that all I say to you," 
he went on, " is because my affection for you makes 
me utterly reckless. This liaison, which is sure to be 
known, will make me utterly ridiculous. No ; I cannot 
stand tamely by and see some one else triumphant 
where I have sued in vain for two years, unless — 
you give me my revenge." 
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" Which is ? " 

"Let me come back to you and send the Count 
away." 

" Send him away ! When I am ready to give np 
any and everything for his sake ! " 

" Very well," said the Major. " I will kill him." 

" We'll see about that. Meanwhile, go." 

She said the word " go " as haughtily as if, instead 
of being in a hackney-cab, she had been in her own 
drawing-room. Without a single syllable in reply, 
the Major got up, opened the door, bowed, and went 
away, looking very pale. Then she told the driver to 
take her home. 

At about midnight, on his return from the Imperial 
Club, where he had spent the evening, Prince von 
Schwarzburg noticed that there was still a light in 
his wife's boudoir. He went in to say good-night, 
and found her seated in an easy-chair, looking very 
upset indeed. She tried to master her emotion lest 
she should arouse her husband's suspicions, but the 
old nobleman was too experienced to be easily de- 
ceived. He took his wife's hand, and found it to be 
feverishly hot; he looked at her eyes, and noticed 
that she had been crying. Seriously uneasy at this 
unwonted trouble of his unaffected and loving com- 
panion, he began to ask questions. 

" What is the matter, Mina ? " he said. " Are you 
ill? Have you had bad news? Are you worried 
! about something ? " 

But she sat motionless, thoroughly crushed, and the 
tears coursed freely down her cheeks once more. 

"Come, dear child," said the Prince, sitting down 
beside her, "tell me all about it. What is the 
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matter? Is it so very serious that yon hesitate to 
confide it to me ? Has any one annoyed you ? " 

At the last words he drew himself up and his face 
assumed a grave and threatening expression. " Has 
some one insulted you ? " 

And seeing that she still kept silent, he went on. 
"Look here, Mina, you know my deep affection for 
you. I am not a husband, but a friend. You may 
rely on my support and my consideration. But I 
want you to be frank, as if you were speaking to your 
father. Is that right ? Come, my child, trust in me 
and tell me everything. Nothing can very well be 
worse than to see you cry." 

Then, summing up her courage, she desperately told 
her husband of the scene between her and Waradin, 
without mentioning, though, the exact spot or the 
name of her lover. She had put her head on the 
old man's shoulder, and sobbing, went through her 
cruel confession. The Prince, very pale, listened with- 
out interrupting her. If his heart was racked with 
jealous anguish, if he felt steeped in bitterness up to 
his very lips, he managed to hide it from Mina. He 
neither budged nor winced ; his magnificent white head 
did not droop. Nevertheless, there was a slight quiver 
in his voice as he asked — 

"And he who succeeded in winning your love is 
Count de Fontenay, is it not ? " 

As she shook with shame, he put his hand on her lips. 

" Don't answer. I know all I want to know." 

He seemed to be lost in thought for a moment, 
then he said slowly — 

" My child, I am obliged to you for your frankness. 
I do not wish to see you unhappy and sad. I pledge 
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you my word that nothing will happen to the man 
you love. But in return you are going to give me 
your promise to send Count de Fontenay away. . . . 
It is in your own interest, dear child, that I require 
the sacrifice. I have but a little while to live. When 
I am gone, and if he love you sincerely, you will 
become man and wife. But for your sake, for mine, 
the world must not be able to say that he has been 
your lover. Keep your reputation intact ; be careful 
of my honour, spare me the gibes of scandalmongers, 
and for the rest rely on me; no one will insult nor 
grieve you." 

She only sobbed the louder, and stammered, " How 
generous and kind you are ! " 

" No, dear child, I love you tenderly ; that is all. 
Ton must remember I am old, and therefore sensible. 
I have carefully examined my conscience, and find 
that I have sinned a great deal more towards you 
than you could have done against me. Youth should 
be mated with youth, and I, white-haired and furrowed 
with age, have fettered your score of years to my 
decline. You, with angelic goodness, have devoted 
to me the best years of your life, brightened the end 
of mine, and I should be ungrateful indeed not to 
forget the wrongs of which you accuse yourself to 
remember only the happiness you have given me." 

She had sunk down at his feet, smiling at him 
through her tears. He caught her to his breast, 
kissed her, and took her to the door of her room. 

" Go and get you to bed, child, and fear nothing." 

Next morning, about ten, Major Waradin was about 
to sally forth in quest of Count de Fontenay when 
his servant brought in the names of Prince Toulza 
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and General Count Colloredo, who wanted to see him 
on behalf of Prince von Schwarzburg. Somewhat 
surprised, he had them shown in, and could scarcely 
repress a smile when the General told him that the 
purport of their visit was to ask reparation for an 
insult to Madame von Schwarzburg. He refrained 
from discussing the matter, did not offer the slightest 
remark on the age of his adversary, but bowed and 
said quietly, " Gentlemen, I am an idiot. Be kind 
enough to tell Prince von Schwarzburg that I place 
myself at his disposal." 

The morning after that, Waradin and Mina's hus- 
band exchanged two pistol-shots in the Prater. The 
Prince's bullet broke the Major's arms. The seconds 
opined afterwards that their principal had fired without 
taking aim. The morning after that Count de Fon- 
tenay obtained leave of absence from the Marquis de 
Villenoisy to return to France. He only saw Mina 
again after eighteen months. She was a widow, and 
came to finish her year of mourning in Paris. At 
the expiration of the period prescribed by the law 
they were married, and for ten years they had been 
thoroughly happy, until that evening when the Coun- 
tess had found in her husband's fireplace that telegram 
signed with a woman's name. 



CHAPTER HI. 

To the Countess there seemed to be no end to the 
night that followed the fatal discovery of the small 
pellet of blue paper, though it was almost daylight 
when she made up her mind to go to bed. But she 
was too feverish to sleep. She heard the clock strike 
every hour, and her throbbing brain despairingly exa- 
mined and re-examined the terms of the problem the 
solution of which might entail the ruin of her happi- 
ness. Who was this woman who merely signed " Lucie," 
and who spoke familiarly of her aunt's illness to Count 
de Fojitenay ? The conclusion was that she knew him 
intimately, and the logical inference 'that it might be 
a mistress. 

This idea almost drove Mina mad. Sharp pangs 
shot through her heart, and amidst the deep silence 
of night she heard herself talk aloud. What worried 
her most was the complete absence of clue before the 
revelation had burst upon her. Nothing in Armand's 
manner or looks had led her to suspect anything of 
the kind. He was always the same; there was no 
change in his mode of life ; he had not altered his 
hours of coming in or goiug out. She had always 
found him ready to accompany her, amiable, attentive, 
bright. Was this the attitude of a faithless husband ? 

She was fast losing herself amidst the strangest con- 
jectures. At one moment she imagined that Armand, 

68 
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before his marriage, had had a child, perhaps, of which 
he did not want to tell her, to which he was looking 
secretly. For a little while she clung desperately to the 
thought, and derived some consolation from it. This 
Lucie was his daughter, a big girl already, whose 
mother was dead, seeing that the telegram only men- 
tioned an aunt. She would take an interest in the 
child, grow fond of it even, for Armand's sake. She 
felt ready to welcome it, to keep it with her, to treat 
it as if it were her own. 

Then she suddenly relapsed into doubt. How could 
her husband have kept such a secret for ten years, he 
who was the personification of truth and trustfulness 
itself? They had no children of their own. If her 
momentary supposition was true, why had Armand not 
loyally confessed as much, and asked her to adopt the 
poor little mite ? He knew her kindness, her liberality 
of mind, too well to doubt for a moment that she would 
have hesitated to perform this duty, to give him this 
proof of her affection for him. Then why these ten 
years of deceit ? No ; there was no question of a child, 
bat of a mistress. She felt as much by the feverish 
coursing of her blood, the tension of her nerves, the 
quivering of her flesh. A mistress ! The idea that 
Armand could deceive her had, as yet, never presented 
itself to her. Up till now her love had carried every- 
thing before it. She had been afraid of no rival, and 
now, all at once, she felt afraid, suspicious, her heart 
wrung with anguish. Like a peaceful wanderer through 
the woods who suddenly beholds a snake start out of 
the grass and threaten him, so the Countess beheld 
jealousy dart straight for her heart and inflict its 
burning sting. It drove her mad to think that the 
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man whom she worshipped should belong to some one 
else, that she should enjoy his caresses; and in the 
solitude of her room, wide awake, and looking at the 
light which was filtering through the half-drawn 
curtains, listening to the subdued stir of the servants 
just beginning their duties, she made a gag of her 
sheets, lest in her despair she should scream. 

Her maid, coming in at the usual hour, compelled 
her to master her emotion. She made an effort to 
appear calm, and to deceive the quick look of the 
woman who had waited upon her for these twenty 
years. This first attempt at dissimulation seemed 
loathsome to her. She was thinking that henceforth 
she would be compelled to dissemble before her hus- 
band, to talk quietly, nay animatedly, even with a 
feeling of death gnawing at her heart. The thought 
caused a despondency such as to prevent her from 
stirring hand or foot. She lay stock-still, with eyes 
and features drawn with want of sleep, and as pale as 
if she were seriously ill. Her maid looked at her un- 
easily, and stepping to the bedside, asked whether 
Madame was in pain. 

" Why do you ask ? " said the Countess in an excited 
tone. 

" Because Madame does not look well." 

" Give me the hand-glass." 

She took it, and was amazed at the change these 
hours of anguish had worked in her features. The 
latter were puffed with fever, and with the red and 
haggard eyes, the wrinkled forehead, and dishevelled 
locks, growing silvery at the temples, foretold the 
approach of old age, victorious and inexorabla This 
face, as reflected in the incorruptible mirror, was 
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no longer that of the triumphant woman, handsome, 
happy, and beloved. It was the spectre of her dead 
and gone youth that uprose before her, mournful, 
threatening, the harbinger of grief, sorrow, and pain, 
prophet of mourning and of conjugal neglect. Tears 
welled into her eyes, which dropped on the polished 
and glistening surface and effaced her image. She 
glanced at her maid, who, with a desolate look, was 
staring at her. She read pity in that look, and felt 
overcome with a kind of shame at being pitied by that 
woman, who, as she was well aware, was sincerely 
attached to her. 

"What are you waiting for? Go!" she said 
abruptly. 

The woman did as she was told, and the Countess, 
immediately regretting her harshness, added, with a 
sad smile — 

" I am not very well, my girl ; leave me to myself. 
Til call when I want you." 

Left to herself, she got up, and seating herself in 
an easy-chair near the fireplace, fell into deep thought. 
Her mind was perfectly clear by now, and she was look- 
ing for means to make an end to the horrible doubt 
that beset her. In a moment or so she went to a 
small inlaid writing-table, took a sheet of paper, and 
quickly wrote the following few lines: — "My dear 
Friend, — I want you on a matter of importance; 
please come and see me after your breakfast. — Mina." 
On the envelope she wrote, " M. le Marquis de Ville- 
noisy." She rang br her maid. 

"Have this sent immediately; then come and do 
my hair," she said. 

She felt calmer after that, and hoped to be strong 
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enough to overcome the difficulties. Above all did 
she shrink from coming face to face with her husband 
just then. Fate befriended her. Armand went out, 
and left word that he should not be home to break- 
fast. The Countess, therefore, could meditate and 
compose herself without any one being near, remain 
in solitude so as to avoid notice of her sorrowful 
looks. At one o'clock the Marquis de Villenoisy was 
shown in. The veteran diplomatist knew Madame de 
Fontenay too well to need any introductory explana- 
tions. A glance was sufficient to show him the 
seriousness of the situation, and without attempting 
to beat about the bush, he exclaimed — 

" What, in Heaven's name, is the matter, my dear ? " 

On the point of communicating her worries, of re- 
vealing her misfortune, of denouncing the suspected 
unfaithfulness, the Countess's courage failed her. It 
seemed to her that her very first words would render 
the catastrophe inevitable. She felt inclined to keep 
silent, to keep her own counsel, to cowardly endure 
any and everything in order to still enjoy the delight- 
ful deception of the man she loved. Her hesitation, 
however, did not last long. The blood rushed to her 
face, her eyes flashed, and in a quivering voice she 
replied — 

" I am horribly afraid that my happiness is at an 
end, that my husband is deceiving and getting tired 
of, me." 

And without stopping she told her old friend how 
Armand had gone out at the very hour his guests 
began to arrive, of her discovery of the telegram that 
called him away so urgently, of his hurried return, of 
his evident trouble during part of the performance, of 
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his subsequent imperturbability when she had indirectly 
questioned him, of his affectionate replies and tender 
protestations. And all this, according to her, was so 
much falsehood and deceit ; she felt sure of it ; he loved 
another woman, and her misfortune admitted of no 
doubt. Then she burst into vehement lamentation, 
indignant recriminations, calling upon the Marquis 
to help her, trying to work him up to the same pitch 
as hers, eager to make him share her resentment. 

The Marquis, on the other hand, listened most calmly, 
without opening his lips, without a movement either 
of surprise or censure. He was simply considering, 
with eyes half-closed, while her anger was boiling over. 
When the torrent had apparently run dry, and excite- 
ment had made room for lassitude, the diplomatist 
raised his white head, blinked at the Countess several 
times in succession, and summed up the situation by 
the simple question — 

" And now, what do you want to do ? " 

Madame de Fontenay turned pale ; her voice shook 
as she answered, " I want to know the truth. I want 
to make sure of my suspicions ; I want to know who 
this woman is, where she lives, how long my husband 
has known her. In fact, I want to know everything." 

« And then ? " 

"And then! What do you mean by 'and 
then'?" 

"What I say. When you are certain that your 
husband deceives you, what will you do then ? " 

The Countess stared at her old friend in consterna- 
tion. In a moment she perceived the consequences of 
the position she was taking up. Until now the con- 
clusions she had drawn from Armand's unfaithfulness 
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had been purely of a moral order. Was she to launch 
into material ones ? The question was very clearly put, 
and the solution appeared already so horrible to her as 
to prevent her from answering. 

The Marquis went on gently — "I do not suppose 
that you want to start inquiries without going to the 
bitter end should they confirm your fears. Before be- 
ginning a campaign one should always calculate its 
possible results. If, as you said just now, your hus- 
band deceives and neglects you, what do you mean 
to do?" 

Again the Countess kept silent, horrified at the 
resolution she would have to take. Seeing which, the 
Marquis resumed— 

rt You do not answer ; I may take it, therefore, that 
you see the full import of my interruption. At pre- 
sent you only suspect, and are racked with jealousy ; 
but what is the anguish you are suffering compared 
to that in store for you if your suspicions should be 
realised ? That is what I want you to understand. 
You told me yourself that your husband was charming, 
that nothing in his manner would have aroused your 
suspicions but for the discovery you made. The most 
sensible thing to do, perhaps, would be not to go too 
deeply into matters, to be satisfied with the by no 
means despicable happiness you enjoy. Evidently 
that is but a minimum. But a minimum is still 
better than nothing. If you begin your researches, 
they may take you farther than you would like. Your 
husband may become aware of your steps. If he be 
innocent, he will be deeply hurt ; if he be guilty, he 
will be still more deeply offended. A crisis will be 
the result, and what will be the upshot of that ? Only 
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two issues are possible, a reconciliation or a breach. A 
reconciliation will restore you to the exact position 
you occupy just now, plus a great many sorrowful 
recollections, added to an unavoidable coolness, con- 
sequently a source of constant grief. A breach " 

" Never ! I should die if I could see him no longer, 
if I could not hear his voice, be no longer with him." 

" Then what is to be done ? " 

The Countess wrung her hands in despair, and with 
her breath coming thick and fast, almost choked with 
the anguish that broke her heart, exclaimed — 

" I will know ! These suspicions will kill me ; the 
truth will be a thousand times less cruel. I will know 
this woman, find out who she is, what she is, and 
where he met with her. You ought to understand 
what I feel, and help me, instead of torturing me with 
your argument. Cannot you see that I am almost 
mad ? . . . Decide for me. . . . Give me some advice, 
but good advice." 

" In other words, advice with which you will agree," 
said the Marquis coolly. " You must not expect me 
to humour you in that way. Situated as you are, 
such advice would be criminal, and I shall only tell 
you what your own interest will suggest to me." 

Madame de Fontenay drew herself up abruptly, and 
turning crimson, exclaimed— 

" No ! I'll have no more arguments, I will discuss no 
longer. You will not dissuade me from my purpose. 
You wish to prevent me making inquiries. . . . You 
will not succeed. . . . Doubt would kill me, and I 
prefer all the horror of certainty. At any rate I will 
know what to think. . . • Besides, suppose he is not 
guilty." 
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Her face brightened with joy. A sigh of relief 
came from the lacerated heart. She clung to the 
consoling idea that had already haunted her during 
her hours of sleeplessness. 

" For, after all," she went on, H I may be accusing 
him wrongly. Who knows but what my jealousy may 
be utterly groundless, not even justified by appearances ? 
How can I possibly believe that he, so loyal, so faith- 
ful a lover, could deceive me ignobly, basely ? " 

The Marquis tossed his head ; a kind of sneer played 
round his sceptical-looking mouth. 

" A husband does not deceive ignobly, basely, when 
his wife remains ignorant. His very care to hide it 
shows his consideration for her. Eeally and truly, 
the rage of you married women to get at the bottom of 
everything, at the risk of breaking your own hearts, is 
about the most unreasonable thing I know of. The 
conjugal fidelity upon which you insist is so rare as to 
make it almost impossible to find it. In your place, 
instead of opening my eyes their widest in order the 
better to see, I should cover them with my hands to 
make sure of remaining blind. Do not ask a man for 
what he cannot give, and be satisfied with what he 
offers you— his charming behaviour, his invariable good 
temper, his constant attention. They are the best 
guarantees of everyday happiness. The rest is so 
much romance, which you had better leave to the 
novelists instead of trying to introduce it into real 
life." 

The Countess had left off listening to her old friend. 
Her mind had conjured up once more the small house 
in the distant quarter of Vienna, with its garden in 
its spring-dress of tender green, into which she had 
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stealthily crept by its ivy-covered door. How happy 
they had been there, with their promises made to one 
another, and kept ! Then she beheld herself at her 
arrival in Paris, when her period of mourning was 
drawing to an end, when she had been separated 
from Aimand for eighteen months. She beheld the 
scene of their first meeting in the apartment in the 
Champs -Elys^es, which she had taken pending her 
more leisurely decision respecting a definite home. 
She beheld Armand entering the drawing-room, and 
suddenly stopping within a few steps of her, pale 
with emotion ; then there had been the irresistible 
movement that flung him- at her feet, almost into 
her arms, while he was weeping with joy. How he 
loved her then, and how sweet had been their talk, 
their mutual confidences ! Daylight was waning ; more 
than three hours had elapsed since he was closeted 
with her, seated near her, her hand locked in his, 
his eyes looking into hers, talking about the future. 
He had no notion of the time, and could not pluck up 
courage to go. She had made him stay to dinner, 
and in this commonplace dining-room, attended by 
one single trusty servant, they, who had seen one 
another for the last time in the sumptuous mansion 
of the Schwarzburgs, had made merry about the 
plain lodgings, laughing like a couple of children on 
a holiday, and delighted with everything. 

And for six years it had been thus, their life a 
happy, sweet, and unclouded one. Yes ; the sky, from 
which, without the smallest cloud of warning, this 
tempest had burst forth, had been absolutely clear. 
And now everything was upset, and perhaps the calm 
would never return. 
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At these sad thoughts the poor woman could not 
help crying, and silently, without fuss, without pre- 
tending to be ashamed, she let the tears run freely 
down her cheeks, only wiping them away now and 
then with her cambric handkerchief. She took no 
heed of her old friend ; she had almost forgotten that 
he was there, and was only thinking of her own 
shattered life. She got up and stepped slowly to 
the window, as if to see whether he who exclusively 
occupied her thoughts, and whom, at this very hour, 
she suspected to be with her rival, was not suddenly 
coming back, and prove to her the groundlessness of 
her fears. But she only saw the silent courtyard, 
with its flagstones glistening in the sun. She drew 
a deep sigh and murmured, " No ; life like this is not 
worth having." Then going up to the Marquis and 
looking at him very seriously, she said — 

" I thank you for all the sensible advice you gave 
me just now. No doubt a little scepticism and a 
great deal of patience would ensure my peace of mind. 
But who is to give them to me ? You know that I 
am very self-willed, that I have a warm heart, ill- 
fitted to compromise and concession. < Everything or 
nothing ' might be my motto. Therefore, do no longer 
try to recommend half- measures incompatible with 
my character. Show yourself the devoted and en- 
lightened friend to whom I have never appealed in 
vain when difficulties beset my path. Assist me 
with your experience and discernment. Find me the 
means of unravelling the mystery I wish to clear 
up. 

M. de Villenoisy took her hand and held it paternally 
between his. "You are feverish, Mina," he said. 
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"Perhaps it would be better to resume this conver- 
sation another day." 

" I do not feel very well, but I am thoroughly calm. 
You may speak." 

" Well, my dear, if I understand you rightly, you 
have asked me in terms somewhat vague, but intel- 
ligible enough for all that, to procure you the means 
of watching your husband. To pat the matter plainly, 
you want to have him watched, followed, and have an 
account of his doings. I do not think I am mistaken ; 
that is what you want ? Do you not ? " 

The Countess's lips twitched painfully, evidently 
reluctant to utter the decisive word. A look of dis- 
gust crossed her noble features. Still, she answered 
with firmness — 

" Yes, that is what I want." 

" You had an idea that in my diplomatic career I 
must have had occasion to employ men used to such 
inquiries, and you wish me to choose a trusty one, 
who will not take advantage of the secret confided 
to him?" 

" Yes ; but will it be necessary to tell him every- 
thing ? " asked the Countess in a tone fall of anguish. 

"Not at all," replied the Marquis quietly. "He 
will guess well enough ; and there will be nothing 
wonderful in it if he does. It will be merely child's- 
play for a specialist to decipher this enigma. In four- 
and-twenty hours you will know everything." 

" Is it absolutely necessary that I should see this 
man ? " asked the Countess uneasily. 

" No doubt." 

" Could not you give him his instructions without 
my showing in the matter ? " 
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"My dear child, you must not expect this of me," 
exclaimed the old diplomatist with sudden animation. 
" I love you very dearly, but I also am very attached 
to your husband. I think that I am already somewhat 
overstepping the mark in leaguing myself actively with 
you against him. I wish to keep up some show of 
neutrality. I will place at your disposal the means of 
getting at the truth. It rests with you to make use 
of them." 

" So be it. When will you send me your agent ? " 

" In the course of the day. Just give me time to 
go round to the Prefecture to speak to him and to 
send him to you." 

" I shall not stir from home." 

" All right. I am going." 

He caught up his hat, planted himself in front of 
the Countess, and said cheerfully — 

" Then I may take it that you have made up your 
mind irrevocably, that you will not go back, that you 
will not repine. Don't lose sight of the fact that the 
thing which you are going to do is one of those which a 
man of your husband's disposition forgives least of all." 

" If he be innocent, he will know nothing about it ; 
if he be guilty, I do not care." 

" In that case, good-bye." 

He kissed her hand and went out. She sat mus- 
ing in a listless way, as if relieved by the decision 
taken and this beginning of active measures. Towards 
three o'clock, as she was trying to read to drive away 
thought, a footman came in and said in a low voice — 

"The person whom Madame expects from M. de 
Villenoisy is here." 

Madame de Fontenay shook. It was barely two 
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hours since the Marquis had left her, and his promise 
was already fulfilled. She felt very much overcome, 
but not for a moment did she contemplate sending the 
man away. She merely hesitated to admit him, because 
of what she would be obliged to tell him. Still, she 
gave orders to show him in. In another moment a 
young man of middle height, somewhat heavily built, 
clean-shaven, and dressed in a dark suit of clothes, 
entered the room. He had a billycock hat in his 
hand, and looked like a superior footman or valet 
applying for a situation. He advanced a few steps, 
bowed, and waited in silecne for the great lady to 
speak. 

"You are sent by M. de Villenoisy?" began the 
Countess. 

" Yes, Madame," replied the man, in a voice that 
Bounded dim and as if worn. 

" You know what you are wanted for ? " 

" Yes, Madame." 

The Countess turned red ; nevertheless she went on — 

" What is it you require in order to succeed ? " 

A faint smile stole over the man's lips. 

" I only require your order to set to work, and in 
four-and- twenty hours the thing will be done, Madame." 

"Then you know the person whom you are to 
watch ? " 

" Who in Paris does not know Count de ? " 

She cut him short with a curt "That will do," as 
if to spare the name she bore the indignity of being 
mentioned by such lips. 

" Have you any other questions to ask me ? " 

" None, Madame. You tell me to proceed, and I 
will set about it at- once. The moment I have some 

F 
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information to give, 111 have the honour of calling at 
the mansion." 

He bowed, and with a noiseless step went to the 
door. When the Countess looked up he was gone. 
She went to the window, and saw him go across the 
courtyard in a lounging way. There was a simple 
and indifferent look about him. Then he disappeared 
under the archway leading to the front entrance, and 
she saw no more of him. Until the dinner-hour, time 
did not seem to hang so heavily on her hands as before. 
The feeling that some one was bestirring himself for 
her had allayed her feverish excitement. Towards six 
o'clock Armand came in, went to his rooms, and only 
joined his wife at the moment when they were sitting 
down to dinner. During the whole of the time it 
lasted he was charming, full of life and animation. If 
the Countess had not had such grave reasons for sus- 
pecting him, she might well have believed that his 
mind did not harbour a guilty thought. After the 
dessert he took the Countess to her own drawing-room, 
and sat with her till half-past nine. Seeing that he 
did not seem at all inclined to go out, Mina, who was 
anxious to drive him into the net of her spy, pretended 
to be very tired, a pretext made more plausible by the 
pallor of her face, looking wan and haggard with the 
feverish sleeplessness of the night before. Then the 
Count got up, but without the least hurry, and seem- 
ingly reluctant to leave her, saying that he was going 
to his club for an hour or so. He tenderly kissed his 
wife and went away. 

The Countess listened to his retreating footstep in 
the passage, and with a sombre joy, as if she felt the 
success of her trap assured, locked herself in her 
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own room. That night she was scarcely less restless and 
feverish than the one before. She heard her husband 
come in, and on looking at the timepiece, saw that it 
was twelve. She was anxiously watching for the day- 
light ; she was up at seven, and waited with intense 
anxiety for the news she made sure would come to her. 
At twelve she was still waiting, and growing desperately 
impatient. She had her breakfast in her own apart- 
ment, on the pretext of a headache. She felt as if she 
was going mad. 

The strangest suppositions presented themselves to 
her mind. At one moment it was her husband who 
had discovered the watch set upon him, and had paid 
the agent not to betray him. Therefore, she would 
either get no information at all, or else such as would 
be given her would be utterly false. Then she fancied 
that the Marquis knew beforehand that Armand was 
innocent of the deceit laid to his charge and wanted 
to punish her by inflicting upon her the agony of 
doubts and fear. And the thought that he whom 
she loved had nothing to reproach himself with, that 
he was as loyal as ever, was exquisitely sweet to 
her. But all of a sudden she reverted to her original 
idea, and persuaded herself that Armand had dis- 
covered the trap set for him. An uncontrollable 
dread took hold of her overwrought brain. She en- 
deavoured to fix the consequences of the enterprise on 
which she had embarked, and could find none but 
disastrous ones. Her husband, not wishing to engage 
upon a struggle which would be heartrending, un- 
willing also to quit his mistress, had but one course 
open to him — to go for ever. At that very moment, 
perhaps, he was making preparations to that effect. 
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She was on the point of sending for him in order to 
interrogate him, to make sure of his plans. But what 
could she say to him without revealing the whole of 
the plot ? And if he had no inkling of it, what atti- 
tude could she take up towards him ? 

She wept with grief and helplessness in the solitude of 
her own room, not knowing what to do, afraid of any 
and everything, she, who hitherto had found no obstacle 
in her path. For two hours she remained like this, 
utterly crushed, seated near the fireplace, letting her 
tears flow freely, without an attempt to wipe them. No 
woman ever felt bitterer grief than this woman, whose 
happiness was envied by all, and who, during those two 
Bad days, paid the penalty of the happiness of her past life. 

At last, towards three o'clock, as on the previous 
day, a maid came to tell her that there was some one 
who wished to see the Countess. In a moment Mina 
was up. The blood had rushed to her head, and was 
throbbing in her temples, and in her hurry to know, 
she rushed rather than walked to the small drawing- 
room. The man entered it by the opposite door, un- 
assuming and respectful, as was apparently his wont. 
He stood quite still, waiting to be questioned. 

Madame de Fontenay remained perfectly still, lean- 
ing against the mantelpiece, and carefully examining 
the detective, who stood facing her, utterly uncon- 
cerned, with the air of a man in no way affected by 
the sorrows of those who employ him. He was very 
little more than a minor character in the drama that 
was being enacted, and the dSnotcement which he was 
instrumental in preparing had no power to move him 
one way or the other. Nevertheless, he started when 
he heard Madame de Fontenay ask him — 
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u Well, what have you found out ? " 

The bated breath, the listless gesture, the white 
face, told of such anxiety, that the detective himself 
was overcome by them. He bent his shoulders, as if 
crushed by too heavy a load, and answered — 

"I have found out everything that Madame la 
Oomtesse will want to know." 

" Were my suppositions correct ? " 

" The person whom I was told to watch went out 
last night at ten o'clock in a carriage, and drove to 
Neuilly, Avenue Maillot, to Mademoiselle Lucie Andri- 
mont's. He stopped till twelve o'clock, and came back 
here. This morning he went out on horseback at nine, 
and again went to Neuilly ; he left the house at half- 
past eleven, and was back here by twelve." 

A pause like that at the assizes, when the foreman 
of the jury has pronounced a fatal verdict. In another 
moment Mina, mastering her emotion, wanted to have 
more detailed particulars. She dropped into a chair, 
and partially hiding her face with her handkerchief, 
which she crumpled in her feverish hands, she beckoned 
the man closer. 

" And this Lucie Andrimont, what kind of woman 
is she?" 

" Madame la Oomtesse is evidently making a mis- 
take," said the police-agent ; " it is not a woman, but 
a young girl." 

" A young girl ! " 

"Absolutely; and against whom no one in the 
neighbourhood has a word to say. She has been 
living for the last six months in this quiet house at 
Neuilly with her aunt, Madame Mathisen, who died 
yesterday morning at seven. It is owing to this 
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death that the person whom I was told to watch came 
several times during the day, for before that he never 
came but two or three times a week. 

The Countess remembered the contents of the blue 
telegram, and in so far they tallied with the report 
of the agent. The frantic appeal of Lucie, finding 
that her aunt was dying, and Armand's hurried depar- 
ture from home while it was full of guests to rush to 
her who was imploring his help, everything was exact 
and bore the semblance of truth. But in that case 
the problem became more puzzling than ever. Who 
was this Lucie ? What was the tie between her and 
Armand ? Why had he never as much as mentioned 
her name for the last ten years ? why never alluded to 
there being such a person on the face of the earth ? 
What was the secret beneath all this ? what the 
meaning of it ? 

The great lady left off musing and turned to the 
man who stood submissively awaiting her orders, 
either to speak or to go. 

" And this young girl, did you see her ? " 

" I even spoke to her, Madame." 

" And what is she like ? " 

" Exceedingly pretty ; fair, with blue eyes ; not very 
tall, but very elegant." 

" Young ? " interrupted the Countess. 

" I should say about twenty." 

" Where does she come from ? " 

"From the neighbourhood of Quebec in Canada, 
according to the servants, who seem very attached to 
her, and are by no means talkative. But they were 
so upset when I managed to get in that I succeeded 
in drawing them out." 
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« Upset ! Why ? " 

" Because, as I have already told Madame, the 
young lady had just lost her aunt, who lived with her, 
and whom she loved like a mother. I managed to get 
an entrance by passing myself off as a marble-mason. 
That is how I got to see Mademoiselle Andrimont." 

"Yes, I remember — her aunt," said the Countess 
softly. Then she asked herself whether it was not 
simply to render assistance that Armand had gone to 
Neuilly on the night of their reception ? But how 
had he got to know this Lucie? Where had he 
met with her? And why had he never mentioned 
having met with her, if there was no harm in their 
acquaintance. 

" The old lady will be buried to-morrow," the man 
went on. "They are going to the little church in 
the Avenue de la Grande-Armde. The religious ser- 
vice is at ten." 

Madame de Fontenay had relapsed into deep thought. 
She was utterly oblivious of the man being there. 
As if emerging from a mist she beheld a fair female 
figure whose features she could not exactly make out, 
but which was graceful, seductive, and bright like a 
summer sky. She was wrapt round with the halo of 
all-powerful youth, and with majestic pride, irresistible 
confidence, she defied her rival The Countess uttered 
a groan, which resounded through the silent room. 
She looked up and saw that she was alone. The 
man had disappeared. 

Madame de Fontenay might almost have fancied 
that the whole of this had been but a terrible dream, 
from the first dawning of her suspicions to their con- 
firmation. She almost wished it to be so. For a 
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moment her good sense got the better of her and 
showed her the folly of her act Why wish to know ? 
Why not willingly shut her eyes ? The Marquis was 
right. It would be wiser to deny her own misfortune, 
not to admit its truth for a single moment, to make 
a fictitious atmosphere of happiness and security for 
herself. She once more asked herself whether she 
could not pluck up courage to do so, whether she was 
going to enter upon a horrible struggle against the 
man whom she loved beyond any one and everything 
else. Why worry, offend, and humiliate him, for a 
mere infidelity, for a mere escapade, at the end of 
which he would come back to her happier and more 
affectionate than ever? Did she not love him well 
enough to submit to it in silence ? Would not she 
give up much more than that for his sake ? 

" Yes," she thought, " I must try ; it will be more 
dignified, more noble and courageoua If I can no 
longer command his love, I will at least deserve his 
respect and admiration. This, after all, is the most 
dignified thing to do, and the greater my affection for 
him, the greater should be my devotion." 

But in her inmost heart an angry voice revolted 
furiously against this sensible decision. What ! was 
she to suffer, to overlook any and everything ? With 
proofs of his infidelity before her, was she still to 
encourage him by her silence and resignation? If 
she did this for the man she loved, he would no 
longer look upon her as the most worthy of esteem 
and consideration, but as degraded and lessened. 
Should she show so little pride as all that ? No ; for 
if she did, he would no longer recognise the beloved 
and adored woman of yore ; and, carried away already 
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by his passion for some one else, he would take his 
contempt for her as a pretext to altogether emancipate 
himself. No; she would show no weakness, but a 
proud and dignified resistance. A breach might be 
the result, but she should not condescend to a humi- 
liating compromise. 

Having made up her mind, she next thought out 
her plans. It was not enough to know everything, 
and to sit still under the knowledge. It would be 
necessary to intervene, to show herself to the culprit 
and give him proofs that the particulars of his crime 
were discovered. The Countess might send for her 
husband at his usual hour of coming home, and startle 
him with a thunder-clap by asking, " Who and what 
is Mademoiselle Lucie Andrimont ? " 

But if, on the other hand, he could furnish a 
plausible answer to such a question, and if, warned 
beforehand, he succeeded in turning the situation to 
his advantage, what crushing proofs had she, the wife, 
wherewith to confound him? None! The name of 
the supposed mistress and her address. Was that 
enough? By no means. She must, therefore, first 
of all, get more ample information — nay, see for 
herself. 

A project began to shape itself in the confused 
mind of Madame de Fontenay. She felt tempted to 
go to this Lucie, to ply her with questions, and to 
gather from her manner, from her tone of voice, from 
her looks, that which she wished to know at all cost. 
The movement was, no doubt, a bold one, but who 
could say how effectual it might prove if its execution 
kept pace with its conception ? To call upon the young 
girl, to give a false name, to invent a pretext, to men- 
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tion Armand, and to profit by the trouble the name 
might arouse to get at the mystery of their connec- 
tion, that was the thing to do, and it was decidedly 
worth while to make the attempt. Mina eagerly 
resolved upon it. Such violence appealed to her 
character. She felt herself again in this struggle. 
Pride of race, jealousy sprung from many years of 
happy love, combined to push her to extremities. 
Added to this, she felt a bitter and poignant remorse. 
Prom the very moment of the fatal discovery, she had 
remembered that she also, in days gone by, had dis- 
graced the name she bore — and for Armand. She 
asked herself whether her misfortune was not the just 
punishment of the offence. Was there not something 
in the fatal burden of the present curiously like the 
revenge of the past ? The noble and gentle face of 
Prince von Schwarzburg uprose before her. And the 
soothing kindness of the old man, his loving exhorta- 
tions, made a painful contrast to her own violence and 
anger. He had not threatened ; he had not resorted 
to severe measures. And still he had been deeply 
attached to her. His chief anxiety had been to save 
her reputation, to allay her grief. His last words, 
when Death stood ready to claim him, had been full of 
kindness and hope : " You will be free, my child ; may 
you be happy." She could hear and see him now, and 
the tears ran down her cheeks as she thought that 
the only thing, perhaps, for her to do was to die, in 
order to leave the man whom she worshipped to his 
freedom and happiness. 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent in those 
changing moods of despondency and fervour. The 
Countess thought it necessary to appear in the draw- 
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ing-room, and dined with her husband. Luckily he 
had invited Boron de Cravant, with whom he was 
going to a first night. Thanks to the young fellow's 
sprightly conversation, flowing almost uninterruptedly, 
and which kept him and his hosts sufficiently engaged, 
the terrible restraint that held the Countess prostrate 
was not too plainly noticed. The two men went away 
at nine o'clock, and Madame de Fontenay was left to 
herself. She felt burning to go out, to hail a cab, 
and to drive to Neuilly. It would but take her half 
an hour to get to Lucie Andrimont's. But the fear of 
meeting with her husband prevented her. True, he 
had said that he was going to this first performance, 
but what would prevent him leaving the theatre? 
Nay, he might let his cousin go by himself. Prudence 
prevailed, and she deferred her visit till next morning. 
She felt absolutely broken down with fatigue, and 
there was a general reaction of her overstrung nerves. 
She went to bed early, tried to read for a few moments, 
but do what she would she could not keep her eyes open. 
She fell asleep, and for the first time during these last 
few days succeeded in finding peace and oblivion. 

It was daylight when she awoke. She felt some- 
what ashamed at this victory of matter over spirit, 
which had taken her away from her sad preoccupa- 
tions. Nevertheless she was glad at feeling refreshed 
and strengthened by this tranquil night. Her idea 
had taken shape more clearly and distinctly. Her 
resolution, the importance of which she did not con- 
ceal, was more firm. She had got rid of her desperate 
nervous prostration of the first hour ; she felt perfectly 
sure of herself; bodily as well as moral strength had 
fully returned. 
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At nine she saw Armand go oat dressed in deep 
black. By twelve he was back. Then she sent word 
to tell him that she was obliged to go out, and would 
he breakfast without her ? Having made sure that she 
had two full hours to execute her plan, she slipped 
down the back staircase, crossed the courtyard, hailed 
a cab, and told the man to drive her to the Avenue 
Maillot. 



CHAPTER IV. 

About six months before the beginning of the story, one 
October morning, when Count Armand, then staying 
at Cravant, was mechanically opening his letters, pre- 
vious to going out shooting with his guests, a large en- 
velope caught his eye. It bore the printed inscription, 
" Bernard Pellier, Notary, Paris." Putting aside the 
letter he was reading as being of no importance, he 
took up the other, and was rather surprised to read as 
follows : — 

" Sir and dear Client, — I have just had the visit 
of a relation of yours, coming from the English colo- 
nies. It is Mademoiselle Lucie Andrimont, whom you 
do not know, and who has a request to make to you. 
Will you kindly, at your next visit to Paris, call at 
my office, and apprise me of your call the day before, 
so that I may inform Mademoiselle Andrimont, whom, 
I am sure, you will be pleased to meet ? — I am, Sir and 
dear Client, yours very faithfully, 

" Bernard Pellier." 

When he had read this letter, the Count remained 
for a moment lost in thought. Lucie Andrimont! 
The name evoked no echo in his mind. A relation of 
his ? From his wife's side, no doubt, for he did not 
recollect an Andrimont on his. All at once he held 
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up his band, his forehead became overshadowed, and 
he began fumbling with the notary's letter. As if a 
veil in his mind had been rent, he at once found the 
clue. Nay, it was even connected with a material 
fact that had singularly struck his childish imagina- 
tion. He must have been about twelve when, on 
New Year's Day, his father had taken him, after 
breakfast, to wish the compliments of the season to his 
maternal grandfather, the Marquis de Pont-Croix, an 
inveterate Legitimist, who by a miracle had escaped the 
massacres of the Penissiere, and who had remained 
imbued with the most uncompromising feudal tradi- 
tions. He was a tall old man, with white hair stand- 
ing on end, and still wearing the cross of St. Louis 
suspended from a riband in his button-hole. The 
child could not help looking upon him with terrible 
awe. He had a way of putting him astride on his 
bony knee, and of embracing him with his stubbly 
beard of two or three days' growth, that kept his 
grandson at a distance whenever he could. 

On that particular New Year's Day, Count de Fon- 
tenay was seated in his father-in-law's study, and 
Armand, after having suffered the traditional martyr- 
dom of a ride on the angular knee and the embrace 
of the prickly beard, was looking over an album of 
engravings, when, betwixt two pages, he suddenly 
came upon a flimsy sheet of ivory on which was 
painted a miniature. It was the portrait of a young 
woman, exquisitely beautiful, but looking sad and ill. 
She was dressed very plainly, and in dark colours. 
At the back of the miniature was written : " To my 
father, whom I tenderly love, in spite of everything. — 
Laubence." 
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Arm and had held up the miniature as if to show it, 
and had shouted, " auntie, how like ! " 

At these words the old man had turned quite pale, 
his looks had become threatening, and getting up 
quickly, he had torn the portrait from the child's 
hands. Count de Fontenay had stepped up to him, 
almost frightened at his vehemence, when the Marquis, 
in a low voice, had said — 

"It is that wretched girl who will obtrude upon 
me ! Why cannot she let me rest ? " 

In spite of the Count's attempt to pacify his father- 
in-law, and to persuade him to be more lenient, the 
latter broke out once more. 

"No," he said aloud, "I will not have her name 
mentioned. Never, as long as I live. She has dis- 
obeyed me ; she has put a slur upon me. I have torn 
her from my heart. I do not know her." 

The old man, exhausted by this violent outbreak, 
had dropped back in his large easy-chair and burst 
into tears. A deep silence fell upon the room, broken 
only by the sobs of the grandsire. The Count sat 
frowning at little Armand, who, deeply moved at this 
grief, of which he did not know the cause, and could 
not understand the bitterness, was nigh crying also. 
In a minute or two the Marquis became more com- 
posed, and as his son-in-law wrung his hand and tried 
to console him, he had cut him short with a surly, 
' It is useless," and silently accompanied them to the 
hall, where the child had to undergo once more the 
ordeal of the prickly beard. Then the old man had 
gone back to his apartments. When seated in the 
carriage, Armand, inquisitive like most children, had 
plied his father with questions. 
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" What has auntie done that grandpapa is so angry 
with her ? " 

" She married against his will/' 

"Oh! And why?" 

"Because she loved some one whom your grand- 
father did not like." 

" And why did he not like him ? " 

" Because he did not belong to our class of society." 

" To what class does he belong ? " 

" To the middle classes. He belongs to the trad- 
ing classes." 

" What are the trading classes ? * 

" People who do business." 

" Is it wrong, then, to do business ? " 

" That'll do. You bore me with your questions." 

That "you bore me" had put a stop to the con- 
versation. None the less, Armand had become con- 
vinced that his aunt Laurence had married a man 
with a stain on his name, and that this stain consisted 
in being in business ; that is to say, in working for his 
living. For neither his grandfather nor his father 
worked, and from the respect he had for them, he was 
led to conclude that those who did unlike they did, 
did wrong. 

As a consequence, he had preserved a painful im- 
pression of this incident, and the name of his aunt 
Laurence had remained associated with something 
bad. He did not even remember to have ever heard 
the name of the trader whom his aunt had married. 
Both husband and wife had passed into oblivion. 
Armand had lost his mother when still young. There 
was no occasion for any of his family to mention the 
rebellious daughter. He had grown up, and grown 
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older without concerning himself of what had become 
of this aunt Laurence. And now the letter of his 
solicitor compelled him, as it were, to look back into 
the past. A relation of his ; it could only be the child 
of his aunt, coming from the English colonies. The 
utter ignorance of which she had left her family with 
regard to her was explained by the distance that 
separated them. Mademoiselle Andrimont ; this, then, 
was the name of the trader for whose sake the pretty 
aunt had set at naught her father, thrown to the winds 
caste, and entered the ranks of the middle classes. 

Armand beheld once more the whole of the pain- 
ful, angry scene in which his grandfather had almost 
cursed the erring daughter. Time had gone by and 
ideas had undergone a change since that New Tear's 
Day, and the intolerance of the old chouan (the most 
violent as well as the staunchest Legitimists of Brit- 
tany) would have been very much out of place by 
now. It was a common thing in our days for the 
daughter of a noble house to many a nobody, pro- 
vided the nobody was very rich and the nojble damsel 
portionless. That, after all, had been the case with 
Laurence de Pont-Croix when she met with the 
monster. Armand was pretty well aware of the for- 
tune which the Marquis had left to his descendants 
—a great many quarterings, but very little silver. 
And a young girl whose face was her only fortune 
did not meet every day with a Fontenay-Cravant, 
young, and a millionaire to boot, who was willing to 
repair the injustice of fate towards her. Life, in con- 
stant company of the grandfather, could not have 
been one uninterrupted series of gaiety and delight, as 
Armand remembered to his cost — he, who on grand 
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family gatherings never went without uttering most 
lamentable sighs. Laurence's crime, therefore, might 
be excused on many grounds. The prospect of be- 
coming an old maid was for ever impending, and, to 
a certain extent, she had had a foretaste of its sad con- 
ditions. From that to a resolution prompted by the man 
who had succeeded in winning her affection was but a 
step, and who would not have helped her to take it ? 

As for being pretty, aunt Laurence was pretty, 
and the miniature, the indirect cause of the scene that 
had struck his childish imagination, was there to prove 
it. He had come upon it once more when looking 
through his father's papers after the latter's death. It 
was a little masterpiece by Madame de Mirebel. It 
was exactly as when he had discovered it between the 
pages of the album in his grandfather's drawing-room ; 
it was still unframed, like an object which one dare 
not destroy, but which is valued by no one. Armand 
had put it in a glazed cabinet amidst some precious 
heirlooms coming from his mother. And just then 
the features of the young woman, as depicted on the 
thin sheet of ivory, recurred to him, distinct, almost 
imbued with life. There was an animation about the 
eyes, a smiling look, and on the narrow, smooth 
forehead the auburn hair fell in light, wavy curls. 
Was she like her mother, this relation who came 
from such a distance? Was it a Pont-Croix or an 
Andrimont ? 

He was disturbed in his musings by the barking 
of the dogs in the courtyard, brought thither by the 
keepers. He put Mte. Bernard Pellier's letter in a 
drawer, got up, and going down quickly, joined his 
friends. 
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Still, lie could not dismiss the thing from his mind. 
He had intended not to go to Paris until the beginning 
of the next month, in order not to leave the Countess 
to entertain her guests by herself. In about a week 
he grew impatient, and wrote to his solicitor that he 
would be with him on the following Monday. After 
that he became quiet, as usual. Curiously enough, he 
had not mentioned Pellier's letter to the Countess. 
Immediately after its reception, he had kept silent 
because of the impossibility of giving his wife reliable 
information with regard to this wild shoot so strangely 
grafted on his genealogical-tree. He did not care to 
be plied with questions which he could not answer. 
" What ! you have got a cousin, and you never told me ! 
Her name is Lucie Andrimont, and this is the first 
time you hear of her ! What is she ? What does she 
do ? Whence does she come ? Whither does she go ? 
What can we expect, and what have we to fear ? A 
young girl, and coming from such a distance, what do 
you know of her moral character ; and are you going 
to welcome her with open arms ? " He preferred to 
say nothing about it. There would be time enough 
to mention it when he had seen Mademoiselle Andri- 
mont ; when he had talked to her, when he had made 
serious inquiries respecting her, he could tell Mina 
all about it. 

On the Monday he took the early train, reached 
Paris in time for breakfast, and after having attended 
to one or two little matters, entered Pellier's office 
almost as the clock struck. The principal clerk, who 
got off his stool to receive him, told him that PeUier 
was engaged with some one in his study. Arm and 
replied — 
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" Perhaps it is the very person with whom I have 
got an appointment. Yon had better send word that 
I am here." 

" I'll go myself." 

The baize-covered door which protected clients 
against eavesdroppers had scarcely closed behind the 
clerk when it was opened again, and the solicitor, with 
smiling face, stood in the opening. He held ont his 
hand to his client with the friendly familiarity of an 
old schoolfellow, and glancing at him over his glasses, 
he said — 

" Mademoiselle Andrimont is here." 

Count Armand, somewhat surprised, entered the 
large study, hung with green velvet and furnished 
in carved pearwood, where, seated in an arm-chair with 
her back to the window, he noticed a young woman. 
What struck him most at the first glance was the 
golden sheen of the hair, on which a solitary autumn 
sunbeam was playing, and the small ear, showing trans- 
parent and pink against the light. As she got up he 
noticed that she was of middle height, and as she 
turned slightly towards him he caught a better sight 
of her, and stood surprised at her beauty. She was 
certainly not more than twenty. Nevertheless there 
was a grave expression on her face which made her 
look older. Bowing in reply to the Count's saluta- 
tion, the whole of her features were suddenly lighted 
up as if with a reflection of heartfelt pleasure. It 
seemed as if, seeing Armand for the first time, she said 
to herself, " Oh, that's what he is like ! I am pleased ; 
that's just as I wished him to be." But she did not 
utter a sound, not even when the solicitor, present- 
ing ]bis client, said — 
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" Mademoiselle, this is Monsieur le Comte de Fon- 
tenay, your cousin, whose acquaintance you wished to 
make." 

She bowed once more, as if to thank him, and 
automatically held up a small hand in a Swedish 
glove, apparently too large for her. He, with innate 
grace, sat down opposite her, close to the solicitor's 
writing-desk, and in a gentle voice told her that he 
would be delighted to place himself at her disposal, 
if he could in any way be useful or agreeable to her. 
She remained silent for a moment ; then, with a bell- 
like voice, rather enhanced by a slight foreign accent, 
she thanked him for his prompt compliance with her 
wishes, and began to give him some particulars of her 
position. 

She had just come from Canada, where her father 
and mother had lived for the last five-and-twenty 
years, in the neighbourhood of Quebec, on a large and 
flourishing farm. Her father, who was of Dutch origin, 
had died during a violent epidemic which, three years 
previously, had cut down the population. Her mother, 
whose health had been considerably shaken with watch- 
ing her husband day and night, furthermore bowed 
down with grief, had died a twelvemonth after. The 
young girl had been left with an old aunt on the 
father's side, whom the latter in former days had be- 
friended and given 'a home, and who had become 
warmly attached to her. For two years the girl had 
tried to liquidate her father's affairs, but imposed upon 
by the business agents, taken advantage of by reason 
of her want of experience, she had been compelled to 
part with an extensive property at a scandalous price, 
and disgusted with her native country, where she had 
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suffered so much grief and disappointment, she had 
come to France with the intention of settling there 
for ever. 

While Lucie was giving this account of herself in 
a simple and concise way, denoting a firm but at the 
same time a very cultivated mind, the Count had 
watched her attentively, and was gradually won over 
by the charming individuality of the young girL There 
was a striking contrast between her graceful manner, 
the sweet face, and the vigour of her language. The 
fascination produced by her beauty was modified by 
her robust bearing. Every now and then, when she 
grew animated, her language assumed a commanding, 
almost despotic form, showing the woman who for 
many long months had been compelled to defend her 
own various interests against unscrupulous and evil- 
minded people. By closing one's eyes and listening 
to her grave voice and distinct statement one might 
have fancied to be dealing with a young fellow and 
not with a young girl. 

The feeling with which she inspired the Count was 
from the first one of undisguised sympathy. She was 
so absolutely free from all coquetry that he did not 
for one moment attempt to pay her compliments, but 
offered her his friendship as he would have done to a 
man. They had scarcely been together half an hour, 
and they were already as friendly as if they had known 
one another for years. Mte. Bernard Pellier, who seemed 
to be greatly interested in the interview he had brought 
about between the young girl and the Count, sat listen- 
ing without putting in a word, forgetting the clients 
that were waiting for him and giving up everything 
to the satisfaction of the moment. 
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Nevertheless, as Armand was hinting discreetly that 
he would be pleased to be of service to his young 
relative, if it were necessary, the latter thanked him, 
and in very few words explained that her personal for- 
tune, the proceeds of her father's inheritance, amounted 
to twelve hundred thousand francs, yielding an income 
of fifty thousand francs per annum. There was, there- 
fore, no uneasiness on that score. 

" But, in that case, what can I do for you ? " the 
Count had said, failing to see whither his cousin was 
driving. 

" You can afford me great pleasure, Monsieur. Our 
life in Canada was, materially, exceedingly comfortable, 
but absolutely void of artistic refinement. You will 
scarcely credit it, but with the exception of a very 
indifferent daguerreotype which my father had taken 
before he left Prance, and which does not remind me 
in the least of his appearance as I knew it, I have not 
a single portrait of him. As for my mother, I have 
not even that. I thought that perhaps, among the 
things left by our grandfather to your mother, there 
might be a portrait of my mother that she had painted 
before she left for America, and that she sent to her 
father. How often has she told me, with tears in her 
eyes, that she had not even received a line to tell her 
that the object had reached its destination ! She used 
to say, ' I cannot possibly believe that my father has 
not kept it. In spite of his displeasure, he loved me ; 
and if he proved relentless while I was near him, he 
must have thought better of it when once I was parted 
from him for ever. This portrait was all he had left of 
me.' I have not forgotten my mother's words. When 
I had the misfortune to lose her, I clung to the hope 
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that the portrait might be found again. And it is to 
ask you whether it still exists, and whether it be pos- 
sible for you to get it for me that I ventured to ask 
you to meet me here." 

" And you acted very sensibly, Mademoiselle ; for 
this picture, so precious to you, as I can easily under- 
stand, exists in fact, and it will be very easy for you to 
get it.* 

" You know the owner of it ? " 

" No one better. It is I 

The young girl clapped her hands with joy, she 
flushed to the roots of her hair, and her blue eyes 
glanced entreatingly at Armand's. 

" You will give it to me, will you not ? " she said ; 
" and 111 be grateftil to you to my dying day." 

u That's a great deal," said the Count, smiling. " My 
own heart does not insist upon such usurous conditions. 
You shall have the portrait this very day." 

She got up impatiently, as if to run away in order 
the quicker to attain the object of her wish. 

" It is at your house ? " 

" It is at my house." 

"Is it far ? " 

" No. About a quarter of an hour^s walk." 

She opened her lips as if to add, "Suppose you 
were to run for it this very minute," but she dared 
not, and remained standing perfectly still, musing, 
her brow contracted. He was watching her attentively, 
inwardly pleased at the idea that with one word he 
might brighten once more that charming face. He 
could hold out no longer, and said very affectionately — 

M Why do not you tell me to go and fetch it ? You 
are dying to do so." 
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Lucie's eyes sparkled, and a lovely smile overspread 
her features. She simply replied, "It's true. It 
would be so kind of you to be as good as your word." 

" I am going at once." 

This was too much for her. She frankly held out 
her hand, and in grasping it, his vibrated to her 
touch. At this first contact with the young girl, 
a curious feeling took possession of the Count. He 
did not add a single syllable, bowed, and went out. 
Half an hour later Mademoiselle Andrimont had the 
miniature, and left Mte. Bernard Pellier s room, thank- 
ing him effusively for the kindness with which he had 
placed himself at her disposal. As the latter eagerly 
replied that he should be delighted to be of service 
to Count de Fontenay's relative, Lucie became very 
reserved, and took her leave without acknowledging 
the professional advances of the notary. 

Armand took her to her cab, and asked permission 
to call. She explained to him that for the present 
she was still in furnished apartments, but that she 
would let him know her address through Mte. Bernard 
Pellier when she had definitely settled down. The 
Count said no more, took the young girl's hand which 
uhe held out to him to say good-bye, and went away. 

But the situation did not seem quite clear to him. 
He suspected some irregularity in Mademoiselle Andri- 
mont's mode of life, and was secretly annoyed at it. 
He felt irritable during the remainder of the day, 
returned that very evening to Cravant, and did not say 
a word to his wife of his meeting with the young girl. 
Had he the sense to foresee the impossibility of estab- 
lishing an intercourse between Mademoiselle Andri- 
mont and his family, or did he faintly perceive the 
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advantage lie might derive at a given moment from 
the fact of Lucie's existence being unknown to Mina ? 
He would have been at a loss to say. Still, his silence 
sprang from both motives. On the one hand, he was 
afraid that this young American might, after all, be 
nothing more than an adventuress; on the other, he 
thought this adventuress perfectly charming, and in- 
stinctively he refrained from breathing a word about 
her to his wife. 

Three weeks went by without his having news of 
his cousin. After having had the blues for several 
days, he had recovered his cheerfulness, and was only 
thinking now and then of the handsome fair girl with 
whom he had spent so pleasant an hour in his solicitor's 
room, when one morning he found among his letters 
an envelope containing a card with the following 
words written on it : — " Care of Mte. Bernard Pellier, 
to be remitted to the Count de Fontenay." There 
was, furthermore, the address engraved : " Mademoiselle 
Lucie Andrimont, 10 Avenue Maillot, Neuilly." In 
less than a second his fancy revived stronger than 
ever, and he became most eager to see Lucie again as 
quickly as possible. 

He felt angry with himself, and tried to check, to 
vanquish the desire. He argued the matter with 
himself, and saw clearly enough all the worries a 
resumption of his acquaintance with the handsome 
stranger might entail. If he had to deal, as at first 
he suspected, with an adventuress, his position would 
soon become very awkward. He would either be 
tempted — and he felt that this would be easy enough 
— to fall in love with Lucie, and then what would 
be the consequences of a connection under such cir- 
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cumstances ? — or else he would prudently break off all 
relations, and if so, what was the good of entering 
upon them ? But if Mademoiselle Andrimont — as he 
trusted— was a young girl worthy of commendation, 
of somewhat eccentric but perfectly accountable man- 
ners, to what would a closer intimacy lead, if not to 
numberless embarrassments ? If of doubtful virtue, 
she must be looked upon as likely to cause annoyance ; 
if honest, as ten times more dangerous. 

He was mentally telling himself all this while 
striding up and down the terrace at Cravant amidst 
the flowers that smelt nice, and with the beams of a 
summer sun playing upon him. He saw with marvel- 
lous distinctness all the worries, all the dangers, which 
a closer acquaintance with this charming intruder 
might entail. He felt a violent throbbing of his heart, 
which proved the extent of his fascination. He saw 
and admitted that it would be sheer madness to pro- 
ceed further ; that, after all, he was not bound to show 
greater politeness than he had shown to a relation who had 
been lost sight of for so long a whila He did not deny 
that in going to see her at Neuilly he would be solely 
prompted by a very blameable desire. He argued the 
matter as sensibly and as sternly as possible with him- 
self, but it was of no use. After having been wisdom 
itself in theory, he proved the veriest fool in practice. 

It was four o'clock when his cab stopped at the 
iron gate of a garden, at the end of which he noticed, 
through the dense foliage of the handsome trees, a 
pretty villa of brick and stonte mixed. He rang the 
bell, and in a second or so the door was opened by a 
gardener, busy pruning some rose-bushes whose creep- 
ing branches had converted the little lodge into a wall 
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of roses. While the Count was inquiring whether 
Mademoiselle Andrimont was at home, and if he could 
possibly see her, the gardener, pointing to a stout old 
lady who was slowly making the tour of a closely- 
trimmed lawn, said — 

"This is Madame Mathisen, Mademoiselle's aunt, 
and if Monsieur would be good enough to inquire of 
her, she would be able to tell him at once." 

Arm and walked towards Madame Mathisen, who, 
astonished to see a visitor, had stopped in her stroll. 
She watched him as he advanced, with her open sun- 
shade shouldered, her red face contrasting strangely 
with her tousled grey hair. When he had come 
within a few steps of her there was an exclamation 
and start of glad surprise. 

" Monsieur ! " she said in a bluff way, " you are 
Count de Fontenay, I am sure." 

"Yes, Madame," replied Armand, who could nob 
help smiling. 

" How pleased my niece will be ! Luci-e, Lucie ! " 
The old lady ran towards the house as fast as she 
could. At her shouts a splendid brindled collie 
bounded on to the steps and began to bark in a tone 
of welcome rather than threatening. As Armand 
drew nearer he heard a grave voice saying, "Down, 
Michigan ! Are you going to eat people, I wonder ? " 

And in the doorway, dressed in white, bareheaded, 
her* magnificent wavy hair held together by a light 
tortoiseshell comb, Lucie appeared radiant and smiling. 
As Armand stood motionless for a moment, silently 
enjoying this delightful vision, the young girl, extend- 
ing her arm, gave him a graceful sign of welcome by 
pointing to the house. 
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" Pray, come in, couRin," she said simply. 

" It is the whole of my family, represented by you 
alone, that comes back to me to-day." 

" Heaven knows they have been hard enough, that 
family, in days gone by," said old Madame Mathisen, 
at the back of Armand. " Your poor mother shed many 
bitter tears, and my poor brother suffered a good deal 
on her account." 

" Aunt ! " said Lucie in a tone of gentle reproach. 

" Yes ; I know. Yes ; you wish to forget all that, 
and you are not altogether wrong, but you do not 
remember these things as I do. You were but a 
little mite then. Never mind; let us say no more 
about it." 

Lucie led the way to a delightful drawing-room, 
hung with some Indian texture of a floral design and 
furnished without adherence to any particular style 
or period. Lucie seated herself on a small straight- 
backed sofa, and pointed to an easy-chair for the 
Count. 

" It is very kind of you to have come to see me," 
she said. " I am beginning to settle down, and think 
that I shall like the place very much." 

" Will you be here all the year round ? " asked 
Armand. 

"Yes; all the year round. I have chosen this 
quarter of Paris on account of the trees and its 
wholesome air. Pray remember that hitherto I 
have lived amidst large tracts of land, on the banks of 
enormous lakes; that I have never been shut up in 
the stifling streets of cities. My father's estate was on 
the St. Lawrence. Up till twenty I have been allowed 
to go free, like a wild colt. The change would have 
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been too abrupt from my enormous savannahs and 
an apartment without air. Here I shall have at least 
a little breathing space and no neighbours too near. 
If I feel inclined for a walk, the Bois is close at hand, 
and it is delightful. I have always been fond of 
riding, and I may take it into my head to recom- 
mence, unless it be considered too shocking to see a 
young girl ride by herself in Paris." 

Armand did not reply to this indirect question, 
but his face must have expressed a good deal, for 
Lucie began to laugh, and after a slight pause went 
on — 

" Yes, it would be too shocking. I therefore shall 
do without it, as I do without many things of which 
I am very fond, but which appear to be out of the 
question. I shall be obliged to get used to your 
French ways, which are not at all like our American 
habits. But with a little bit of cheerful perseverance 
and some advice, I think I shall succeed." 

" Admitting the advice to be necessary, who is to 
give it you ?" asked Armand. 

She looked him straight in the face and said 
quietly — 

" You, — if you will be so kind to a poor and very 
ignorant girl." 

He felt surprised at the frankness of the reply, 
which, however, he had to a certain extent provoked. 
Steadily looking at Lucie's face, he carefully examined 
it for some outward manifestation of her inner thoughts. 
Was he dealing with a child, frank and sincere, or 
with an experienced and bold coquette ? The pure, 
unclouded forehead, the transparent eyes, the smiling 
lips, all told in favour of Lucie's innocence. She was 
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eagerly waiting for his answer. She felt sure that he 
would not refuse her what she asked of him with such 
affectionate trust. There was a slight movement of 
disappointed expectation and her face became clouded 
at his answer. 

" But your choice is by no means of the best. You 
have relations in Paris which are also mine, whose 
age gives them a less questionable moral authority than 
I can possibly possess." 

She scarcely gave him time to finish, and with a 
stern face, a roughness of tone utterly unlooked for, 
but in which the savageness of American manners 
suddenly pierced through, she said — 

" Pray do not speak to me of them ; I have no wish 
to know them. They are my mother's contemporaries, 
who behaved so harshly to them. I have no feeling 
but that of hatred for them, and I shall be careful not 
to be indebted to them for anything. . . . Yes ; I am 
aware that there are some noble families in Paris 
among which I have some highly-placed and very 
near relations who are eminently fit to chaperon me. 
But it does not suit me to ask them for the slightest 
favour. Fifteen years ago," she went on with a bitter 
laugh, " my mother came to Paris after the death of 
my grandfather, De Pont-Croix, to attend to the business 
of the will, or rather to protest morally against her 
being disinherited. I say morally, for it could never 
have entered her thoughts to add a money discussion 
to the cruel anguish she was suffering. But, anxious 
to see her own once more, hoping that time had les- 
sened the prejudices that had been raised against 
her marriage, she found the whole of her familv ar- 
rayed against her, and treating her with scora Your 
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mother, already racked with the disease that was to 
carry her to her grave, was the only one who did not 
repulse her. She never forgot it, and not once bat 
a score of times she has said to me, 'If ever you 
are in want of help or advice in Prance, apply to no 
one but the Fontenays. They are the only ones that 
have been kind to me. You are never to trouble 
yourself about the others ; they are less than strangers 
to you. . • . And that, cousin, is the reason of my 
worrying you with my appeal on my arrival here." 
Her face, beclouded for a moment by those painful 
recollections, had become calm and smiling again, as, 
with a pretty gesture, she continued — 

"I was, after all, not far wrong, seeing that you 
came at once, and that, notwithstanding your hesitation 
of a moment ago, you will not altogether relinquish 
your interest in me now that you know me. But you 
will never guess how I discovered the name of your 
solicitor, which enabled me to appeal to you. I was 
looking through Us Petites Affiches for a house to suit 
me, when I caught sight of the name of Pontenay- 
Cravant. It was in connection with the sale of wood 
from one of your forests, and the advertisement said, 
1 For full particulars apply to Mte. Bernard Pellier.' 
So I wrote to Mte. Bernard Pellier, who very kindly 
placed himself at my disposal And a week afterwards 
we met. . . . That's all." 

She concluded laughing. The aunt, who was listen- 
ing while doing some needlework near the window, 
looked up and said in a tone of loving admiration — 

"You see, M. le Comte, our girl has her head 
screwed the right way on her shoulders. You should 
have heard her argue with the lawyers at Dorchester. 
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. . . She argued as well as they did, and she had, 
besides, a couple of special pleaders which are not 
given to every one— her eyes." 

" How can you say such things, aunt ? " grumbled 
Mademoiselle Andrimont, turning crimson. " Do you 
want my cousin to think that I made up to the 
solicitors out yonder? Great heavens! aunt, that 
would have been of no use. They would have put 
in the bill, ' To Miss Andrimont having made eyes at 
us, £ sterling.' Because you must know that with 
Americans 'everything is fish that comes to their 
net/ and especially with lawyers. But let us talk 
no more about that. I told you that I am fond of 
riding. I have brought some very pretty creatures 
with me. Would you like to see them ? They will 
be of no use now that I have no one to ride with me. 
Unless aunt would. . . . Aunt, will you ride out with 
me?" 

At the idea of good old Madame Mathisen pranc- 
ing by her side she broke into frank, joyous laughter. 
The good old lady chided her gently for her irreverent 
suggestion. Lucie kissed her to ask her pardon, and 
leading the way, took Armand to the stables, where, 
in a couple of trim loose boxes, stood a couple of 
pretty mares, soft-eyed, lazily nibbling their straw. 
The young girl stroked them, pointing out to her 
visitor their high withers, their capital legs, their 
graceful heads and necks, in the sober, matter-of-fact 
way of one who has always lived among animals and 
who knows their value. 

" This is Polly," she said, putting her white hand 
on the animal's nostrils. "I may safely say that I 
brought her up. She follows me like a dog. But 
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she is not easy to manage when the fit takes her. It 
is a pity she should remain here to eat her head off. 
Cousin, do me a favour; take her." 

This was the last thing expected by Armand. He 
was about to raise his hand as a vague kind of protest, 
and stood at a loss what to say, not wishing to offend 
the young girl, and still not wishing to accept her 
offer. Lucie noticed his embarrassment. She blushed 
and her eyebrows contracted. She felt deeply moved 
at the idea that the Count's reply might be a refusal. 
She felt humiliated as if he had hinted that they 
could have nothing in common ; she apprehended that, 
though more courteous, he perhaps shared the pre- 
judices of the rest of the family with regard to her. 
The sympathy which she was already feeling towards 
him was suddenly and painfully checked, tears came 
to her eyes, and she looked at him so wistfully that he 
felt more troubled still. He perceived clearly that he 
was unjustly and unnecessarily grieving the young girl; 
he was, as it were, afraid to give her time to ask for an 
explanation, and carried away by a feeling which he 
did not even try to master, replied— 

" Excuse me, dear cousin, if at the first moment I 
seemed somewhat surprised by your very kind offer. 
I shall only be too delighted to have this pretty 
creature. I accept, with all my heart, though I fear 
I am depriving you of her. I see well enough, how- 
ever, that you mean it in all kindness, and I will not 
vex you by standing on ceremony. Let me therefore 
thank you, and be assured that Polly shall be treated 
with every consideration due to her." 

Lucie's face cleared up. There was a deep sigh of 
satisfaction as she held out her hand to Armand in a 
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frank, boyish way, and said, " You have pleased me 
very much." 

And she spoke the truth; her face beamed with 
pleasure. She took the mare's mane and began plait- 
ing it gently. 

" You will be all right, Polly ; you'll have a kind 
master." 

They went into the garden, and Armand, noticing 
that the sun was disappearing behind the big trees, 
found out, to his surprise, that his visit had lasted 

 

much longer than he thought. 

"Time goes so quickly in your company, cousin, 
that one might easily outstay one's welcome. I am 
afraid I must go now." 

" You will promise to come again ? * 
" Be sure that you shall see me again soon." 
She saw him to the gates, and plucking one of the 
handsome roses from the wall of the lodge, held it out 
to him. He took the outstretched hand, and very 
slowly, without the least resistance on her part, lifted 
it to his lips. She stood by while he got into the 
cab that had been waiting for him, and as he was 
driving off, said, " Hope to see you soon." 
To which he replied, " Yes, very soon." 
In another moment she had disappeared, but he 
carried the charming recollection with him. During 
the whole of the following week he thought of no one 
but her. He could scarcely refrain from writing to 
her. He sent a groom to Paris for Polly, and from 
the moment she arrived, took to riding her every day. 
He began by telling a falsehood to the Countess, who 
asked him whence the pretty creature came. He pre- 
tended to have bought it at the sale of a racing stud. 
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Why had he not told the truth, he who detested lies ? 
Why had he not simply told Mina of the meeting be- 
tween him and his cousin? Was he afraid of any 
objection on the part of his wife ? Did not he know 
beforehand that she would have said at once— 

" A cousin of yours ? Why not invite her here ? " 
Was not everything connected with Armand per- 
fection to her? And did not he know that, anxious 
as she was to please her husband at all. times, the 
very discovery would have delighted her. Then why 
did Armand keep silent? He did not attempt to 
explain to himself the motives of his sudden duplicity, 
but he had a vague notion that it would be awkward 
to tell his wife of the existence of Mademoiselle 
Andrimont. Had he not equally avoided mentioning 
the Countess to Lucie ? There had not been a syllable 
on his part calculated to enlighten the young girl with 
regard to his social position. She might take him to 
be a bachelor.^ He had done nothing to make her 
believe otherwise. At first a kind of reserve had 
prevented him from mentioning the Countess before 
this stranger, whose past he did not know, and about 
whose moral character he was not without doubts. 
Afterwards, when these doubts had been removed, 
when the fanciful character, but the unimpeachable 
honesty, of Lucie had been made plain to him, when, 
in a word, he had yielded to the fascination of the 
delicious but wayward being, he had been more reti- 
cent than ever. What, then, was the part he meant 
to play? What plans did he lay for the future? 
Whence so much dissembling with so loyal a man ? 

If questions like these had been put to the Count, 
if the terms of the problem had been presented to 
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him, he would have been at a great loss to answer 
them, and his scruples would undoubtedly have been 
aroused. He had considered nothing, combined 
nothing, merely allowed his instinct to lead him. 
And with a want of foresight that might surprise 
but could not be denied, he did not curb his desire 
in its downward course, but merely shut his eyes in 
order not to see whither it was landing him. He 
only knew that Lucie was charming, that the idea of 
holding the sole place in the young girl's existence 
filled him with a feeling of joy to which he had long 
been a stranger. He refrained from giving a definite 
shape to the irresistible impulse that drew him to her. 
He made an attempt to determine whether it was 
friendship or love. He only knew that she occupied 
his thoughts, filled his heart, that not a single hour of 
the day went by without his thinking of her, without 
his conjuring up her radiant image, with her golden 
hair, ruby lips, and deep blue eyes. And when, now 
and then, while dreaming, with his eye vaguely looking 
into space, his thoughts a wool-gathering, he was asked 
of what he was thinking, he started as if suddenly 
awakened, and replied evasively, " Of nothing parti- 
cular." This man of honour, therefore, was a living 
lie, and there was no possibility of his turning back. 

He returned to Neuilly at almost regular intervals, 
his intercourse with the young girl assuming a more 
familiar tone as he became more and more aware 
of the somewhat touchy originality of this quickly- 
changing character, as prompt to enthusiasm as to 
distress, both candid and suspicious, and shifting from 
gentle joy to violent irritation with the rapidity of 
lightning. Lucie had not asked as much as a single 
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question with regard to his tastes, habits, and position. 
It looked as if she were determined to ignore every- 
thing about the man which was not the man himself; 
viz., the charming, amiable, kindly man, such as he 
had shown himself to be from the very first day. Or 
was she waiting, perhaps, for him to take the initiative, 
to tell her something of his life, as she had done of 
hers ? But could she, indeed, be so totally ignorant of 
everything concerning a man whose name it would 
have been sufficient to mention to any Parisian know- 
ing something of society to be told in less than five 
minutes who was Count de Fontenay, where he lived, 
whom he had married, who were his friends, where 
was his shooting-box, which was the number of his 
box at the Opera, what the colour of his servants' 
livery ? 

Nevertheless such was the case. She lived abso- 
lutely retired from the world. She had not made a 
single acquaintance, she had not a single friend in 
Paris. The vast city in which she dwelt now was 
much more of a desert to her than the immense graz- 
ing grounds of the farm on which she was born. Her 
life was spent with her aunt, whom she loved tenderly 
and nursed with constant care, the old lady being 
subject to sudden fits of oppression which seriously 
alarmed her niece. Their servants had come from 
Canada with them, and there was among their number 
an old Indian squaw who had been Lucie's nurse, and 
who sang melancholy ditties in a slow and guttur- 
ral voice. Between Parisian life and Mademoiselle 
Andrimont there was a barrier more impenetrable 
than the great wall of China. She knew nothing of 
what passed behind it, and nothing of what would 
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have been bo interesting, had she but known of it, 
could come to her knowledge. 

Her life was very regular, each day occupied with 
the same trifling pastimes. She went out on foot 
towards four o'clock with her aunt, if the latter felt 
able to accompany her, and took a walk in the Bois de 
Boulogne in the direction of the Chateau de Madrid. 
Now and then she got as far as the Allee des Acacias 
and Longchamps, returning by the way of Bagatelle. 
But she had soon to give up that part of her constitu- 
tional, which amused her by the stir and bustle of the 
carriages, the sight of the promenaders and dresses, 
because people stared at her and made her feel 
uncomfortable. This young savage was completely 
ignorant of everything pertaining to coquetry, and her 
unconventional gait and bearing were hampered by 
the obtrusive admiration her beauty aroused. She 
went back, therefore, to the solitary glades, with their 
verdant perspectives and leafy roofs, kind of cool, 
refreshing tunnels, at the end of which she caught 
sight now and again of the profile of a horseman 
rapidly cantering by, or the outline of quickly dis- 
appearing carriage. At six o'clock she went in, and 
remained at home for the rest of the evening. 

She read a good deal and did very little needle- 
work. Her great resource was her garden, of which 
she was passionately fond. Her red-letter days were 
those on which Armand paid his visit. The summer 
was drawing to an end ; autumn had already set in. 
It was often impossible to stay outdoors. One day, 
at about four, as the Count was taking his leave, in 
order to let her take her daily walk, she took it into her 
head to ask him to accompany her. A cloud settled 
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on Armand's forehead, the cloud she had already seen 
the day when she had point-blank offered him her 
mare, Polly. She was already drawing back nervously, 
and about to relinquish her idea, when the Count very 
quietly answered that he would be pleased to take a 
stroll in the Bois with her. The expression of her 
face changed from the deepest apprehension to the 
most unalloyed satisfaction. Like a child, she jumped 
about for sheer joy, and excitedly called for her prettiest 
hat and her new cloak. But Armand calmed the 
effervescence. 

"Your everyday hat and cloak will do," he said. 
" Besides, we are not going among the crowd. There 
is no need to make people talk, and it is very easy 
to do that in Paris." 

"It does not matter to me what people say or 
think," she remarked warmly. " I know no one, and 
no one knows me." 

He smiled. " Such is not the case with me," he said. 
" And it is as well not to draw people's attention." 

She was about to ask for an explanation ; she looked 
up at him, and the words stuck in her throat. Never- 
theless she felt that there was something not quite 
as it should be between her cousin and herself. The 
impression remained, and she spoke of it to her aunt, 
to the intense surprise of the old lady, because, as 
a rule, Lucie, who had a strong and firm mind of her 
own, took counsel with nobody, and never said, " Per- 
haps I ought to do this," but, " I shall do this. 

Madame Mathisen set the very way to work to make 
Lucie drop her prudent mistrust ; she began to criticise 
her niece's relations with the Count According to 
her, M. de Fontenay w«w too young and too attractive 
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to be admitted on so intimate a footing, and perhaps 
it would be as well to hint that the frequency of 
his visits had better be curtailed. At this argument 
Mademoiselle Andrimont became freezing, and did not 
reply a word. She saw the justice of it, but never- 
theless would not acknowledge it. How could she 
possibly resign herself to see Arm and no more? 
Was it not his presence that made Lucie's life bear- 
able ? What would have become of her without him ? 
When he entered its doors, the house was positively 
lighted up with gladness ; when he went, everything 
relapsed into darkness. He had become downright 
necessary to her existence, and if she had to give up 
the sweet, familiar intercourse, she might as well go 
back to America. Paris without him would be de- 
pressing and sad. 

Had she been less innocent, Lucie would have been 
alarmed at the state of her mind. But this very in- 
telligent girl was candour itself, and did not stop to ask 
whether the feeling that bound her so strongly to her 
cousin was friendship or love. What she knew beyond 
a doubt was, that she could not do without him, and 
she said as much to Madame Mathisen with an energy 
that stupefied the good old lady to such a degree as 
to make her withhold all the prudent advice she was 
about to offer. And from sheer unreasoning worship 
of the spoilt child, from a dislike amounting to horror 
of any and everything like contradiction and contest, 
she allowed her to advance blindly on the road that 
was to land her into such grave peril. 

Winter had come, and proved a happy time indeed to 
Lucie. The Count, who had once more taken up his 
quarters in Paris, managed to call every day, if only for 
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a quarter of an hour. That was all she asked of him. 
He arrived with a smile on his lips and sympathetic 
inquiries after her welfare, shook her hand warmly, 
sat down near the fireplace and chatted, never taking 
his eyes off her. The hours went by as in a dream, 
and when he rose to leave the recollection of his visit 
cheered the remainder of the day. And Lucie, more 
prudent or less inquisitive than Psyche, made no 
attempt to penetrate the mystery in which Armand 
continued to enwrap himself. 

The days rolled by calm and happy, when all of 
a sudden terror and sorrow swooped down on her. 
Madame Mathisen, taken with fainting fits, which the 
usual remedies failed to stop, had grown dangerously 
worse in a few hours. The Count, sent for by telegram, 
had left everything to come to the assistance of Lucie, 
who was almost driven mad with anxiety. The arrival 
of M. de Pontenay seemed to have brought about a 
change for the better in the condition of the sufferer. 
She had recovered consciousness and been able to say 
a few words. Somewhat reassured, Armand had gone 
away again. But towards midnight the symptoms re- 
turned more violent than ever, causing intense suffer- 
ing to the poor old dame, who, amidst horrible agony, 
breathed her last in Lucie's arms, as the wan, winter 
daylight was struggling through the blinds. In fact, 
about the very hour when the guests of Count and 
Countess de Fontenay were leaving the brilliantly 
lighted mansion after the successful performance, 
and while Mina, racked with jealousy, shut herself up 
in her room to give way to her tears, Mademoiselle 
Andrimont knelt in despair by the bedside of the dear 
departed, and prayed. 



CHAPTER V. 

It was half-past onfe when the Countess's cab stopped at 
the gate of Lucie's villa. The smaller door stood ajar, 
and the porter's lodge was empty. The gardener, 
contrary to his usual habit, was not in his garden. 
The windows of the first floor were wide open, while 
on the ground-floor the Venetian blinds were closed. 
Throughout there was an untidy look about the place ; 
a barrow full of dead leaves stood forgotten in the 
middle of the path, while some hangings were flapping 
idly against the iron railings of the steps leading to 
the house. One instinctively felt that a great mis- 
fortune was depressing both the tenants and the daily 
life of this house. Disorder, sadness, and fright made 
themselves felt everywhere. 

Madame de Fontenay, carefully observing every- 
thing around her, got as far as the garden, and took 
a narrow pathway leading to the servant's quarters, so 
as to effect her entrance from that part of the house 
where her advance was less likely to be severely dis- 
puted. She was stepping along softly lest she should 
make the gravel creak beneath her feet; she felt 
greatly moved, but invincibly firm. She was deter- 
mined to see Lucie ; she wanted to surprise her amidst 
her grief, and in a pitched battle, skilfully conducted, 
decide the future. She did not know exactly how 
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she should manage to get to her adversary, what pre- 
texts she should invent, what ruses she should employ ; 
but what she knew was this, that she should not go 
away without having seen and spoken to her, even if, 
to gain her ends, she had to bribe the servants. 
Her clever flank march and accident besides befriended 
her more than she could have expected. Hugging the 
edge of a small lawn, she was making her way past a 
wooden, rustic summer-house roofed in with glistening, 
varnished tiles, and from whose small chimney a thin 
streak of blue smoke curled upwards, when Michigan, 
the handsome, brindled collie, who was lying on a rug 
in the doorway, jumped up growling. It was not the 
joyous and far-sounding bark that had greeted the 
first arrival of Armand, but a kind of low growl, wind- 
ing up with a strident, sad, and painful whine, like 
dogs " baying the moon." At the same moment, the 
door of the kiosk, violently pushed, opened, and Lucie, 
dressed in black from head to foot and looking very 
pale, stood on the threshold. Her brow contracted 
when she saw herself confronted with a stranger. 
Michigan having started whining again, she put her 
hand on his head to quiet him, meanwhile attentively 
scanning Madame de Fontenay. She could not help 
noticing the noble features, the distinguished bearing, 
and the elegance of the visitor's dress. She knew at 
once that she was dealing with neither a tradeswoman 
nor a commonplace intruder. Nevertheless she en- 
deavoured to get rid of her by sending her on to the 
house ; she pointed to the path leading to it, saying— 

"They will attend to you there, Madame, if you 
wish to speak to any one." 

The Countess interrupted her by stepping up to her. 
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" If you are Mademoiselle Andrimont," she said in 
a steady voice, " it is to you I wish to speak, and to 
no one else." 

"Madame," pleaded Lucie, pointing to her black 
garments with a wan smile, " you have chosen a very 
sad time." 

" I am aware of it, Mademoiselle," replied Madame de 
Fontenay in a more gentle tone ; " and it is just because 
you are in trouble that I have come to you. I have 
been sent by some one who takes the greatest interest 
in you." 

At these words, the only stratagem of war of which 
the noble woman dared to avail herself, Lucie's face 
became animated once more, the colour came to her 
cheeks, her eyes glistened, and looking at the stranger 
with sudden kindness, she said — 

" It is M. de Fontenay who sent you ? " 

" Yes, it is M. de Fontenay," replied Mina, all the 
suppressed bitterness welling up again in noticing 
that the young girl had not hesitated for a moment, 
and that the name of him whom she merely wanted 
to indicate had presented itself spontaneously to her 
mind, had risen to her lips, as if no one in the wide 
world existed for her but Armand. 

" Pray, come in, Madame," said Mademoiselle Andri- 
mont, standing aside to let the Countess pass, " and 
excuse me for receiving you here, but I could not 
possibly go into the house to-day." And then, in a 
scarcely audible voice, " It seems to me full of the 
presence of death." 

With an inclination of the head and a motion of 
the hand to thank her, Mina entered the kiosk, which 
was simply charming inside. Furs and skins every- 
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where, the furniture covered with marten, the heads 
of various animals fixed on the walls, and the skin of 
a magnificent grizzly bear, with its ferocious muzzle, 
doing duty as a carpet. The pale winter light 
struggled through the windows and heightened the 
reddish glow of the fire in the grate. When once 
inside, Madame de Fontenay, who felt sure this time 
that Lucie could not escape, completely recovered her 
composure. She beheld the girl as she had pictured 
her in her apprehension — young, charming, made to 
inspire a great, may be a criminal, passion, and in her 
own beauty providing its greatest excuse. Lucie stood 
waiting, astonished at the intense scrutiny of which she 
was the object. The Countess, in order to get easier 
access to the young girl's heart, deemed it advisable to 
adopt a sympathetic tone. 

" You have just had a great sorrow, Mademoiselle," 
she began. " I know that the excellent woman whom 
you have just lost was as a mother to you, and now, 
all at once, without any warning almost, you are utterly 
alone, left to your own resources in this vast city, 
where you know scarcely any one." 

" No one." 

" And so young. How old are you ? n 

" Twenty-two, Madame." 

Mina shook from head to foot. Twenty-two ! She 
might have had a child of that age. Was it not 
perfectly natural that Armand should love this darling 
girl, and that she should worship him in return ? For, 
alas ! it was the dawn, rosy and fresh, adorned with 
every grace, that had offered itself to him. How could 
he have resisted? As for herself, age had already 
touched her with its icy wing, her beauty was already 
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on the wane, her hair was growing white, her teeth had 
lost their dazzling whiteness, her eyes their brilliant 
flash. It was a horrible comparison, indeed, to have to 
make between this flourishing spring and her barren 
winter. Scalding tears blinded her and coursed freely 
down her cheeks at the thought that everything was 
at an end for her, that life could not be began over 
again, and that inexorable fate had doubtless written 
its finis to her happiness, leaving her powerless to do 
aught to modify this cruel verdict. She managed 
to control her grief when she felt her hand lying in 
Lucie's, when she heard the young girl say — 

" You are crying, Madame ? " 

She withdrew her hand and sighed deeply. 

" Yes ; a sudden recollection." 

" You also have had sorrows, Madame ? * 

" Yes ; very cruel ones." 

" But they are gone ? " 

"There are wounds that never heal. But never 
mind me ; let us talk of yourself." 

She made an effort to master her emotion, put her 
handkerchief to her eyes to efface all traces of her 
momentary weakness, and looked fixedly at Lucie. 

" So you are utterly alone in the world ? " 

" Yes, Madame, utterly alone ; and, but for the most 
devoted friend who came to my aid, who cheered and 
assisted me, with no one to appeal to in my mental 
distress." 

" Count de Fontenay ? " 

" Yes. You cannot conceive what he has been to 
me during these three terrible days. But for him I 
should have given way to utter despondency. But he 
made me bear up and soothed me. Until then he had 
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been very kind to me, but it is only now that I 
understand his real affection for me." 

Her emotion, as it were, deadened her voice, but her 
face naively showed her happiness. 

"How long have you known the Count?" asked 
Mina, suffering terrible agony. 

" About six months or so," replied Lucie quietly. 
* I had just come from America, and was not settled 
here yet the first time I met him. Since then he has 
never failed to come and see me regularly; in the 
beginning, very seldom, because he was not living in 
Paris, but very often when he came back." 

A momentary silence fell upon both women, during 
which one might have heard the Countess's heart beat, 
so violent and jerky were its throbs. But again she 
managed to control herself before putting the decisive 
question, the only one that had any interest for her. 
With a look that went straight to Lucie's heart, she 
said — " And he loves you ? He really loves you ? " 

The large blue eyes of the young girl remained per- 
fectly untroubled; they kept their candid expression, and 
it was in a thoroughly guileless tone that she replied — 

" How could I doubt it, Madame, after the proofs of 
affectionate and delicate devotion he has just given me?" 

"Yes; but let us understand one another," said 
Mina roughly, for she suspected a feint on the young 
girl's part. " Does he really love you, as a man loves 
a woman to whom he is ready to sacrifice everything, 
to give everything ? " 

At these words Mademoiselle Andrimont shifted 
her position. She also suspected something under- 
handed in the words that had just been said to her. 
Her brows contracted ; her face assumed a stern ex- 
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pression which completely changed its character. Until 
then Madame de Fontenay had had to deal with a child ; 
all of a sudden she found herself confronted by a woman. 

" Madame," said Lucie very gravely, " I am afraid 
I do not exactly catch your meaning. You ask me 
whether M. de Fontenay would, from affection for me, 
be ready to 'sacrifice, to relinquish everything As yet 
I cannot say, and most likely I shall never be able to say, 
for it does not tally with my views to allow him to offer 
me — no matter what — to let him make a sacrifice of any 
kind. Up till now he has shown me the cordial interest 
and solicitude due to a relation in need of advice and 
protection. I am exceedingly grateful to him. These 
are the relations subsisting between us. Beyond this 
any and every of your suppositions are incorrect." 

Mina stood speechless with surprise. Not because 
she felt nonplussed by the unexpected dignity of the 
young girl's explanations. One word only had struck 
her in the reply, but it had been enough to up- 
set her. " Relation ! " Mademoiselle Andrimont was 
Armand's relation ? From where, through whom, by 
what title ? And how was it that she knew nothing 
about it ? Why had not her husband told her of the 
existence of this relative, so young and so handsome ? 
Instead of being an extenuating, this relationship 
seemed to her an aggravating circumstance of the 
situation. The more natural it seemed for Armand 
to have told her of the arrival of Mademoiselle Andri- 
mont, the more terrible was his silence with regard 
to it. The clandestine nature of his relations with 
the young girl presupposed at least a criminal after- 
thought. And if he was not guilty as yet, surely he 
reserved to himself the chance of being so. 

I 
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" You are a relative of his ? " repeated the Countess, 
as if reluctant to admit the fact. 

" I am his cousin," replied Lucie rather excitedly, 
for anger had closely followed upon suspicion in her 
mind. " His mother was my mother's sister. Is that 
sufficient, Madame ? Is there anything else to be ex- 
plained ? Do you accept my word, or would you like 
to see authentic documents in support of it ? And now 
that I have told you who I am, will you, on your side, 
tell me who you are ? For you have been interrogat- 
ing me for this hour or so, and I am somewhat anxious 
to know by what right, by what title." 

Seeing that Madame de Fontenay did not answer, 
Lucie exclaimed angrily, "You stated that you had 
been sent by M. de Fontenay. How is it that he did 
not apprise me of your visit ? He left here two hours 
ago without saying a word about it." 

" Perhaps he was not aware of my intention to call 
upon you." 

" Have you seen him, then, since he left here ? " 

" Probably." 

" Are you on such terms of intimacy, then ? " 

" Yes," said the Countess gently. * Yes ; all that 
concerns him concerns me. You want to know who 
I am. Well, suppose his mother to be alive, and that 
I am his mother. Now do you feel reassured ; and 
do you regret having spoken frankly to me ? " 

In a moment Lucie's anger vanished like that of 
Mina. It seemed that the one was but the conse* 
quence of the other. The temper of the woman had 
suddenly changed, and the effect had appeased the 
young girl. A cloud had been lifted off Madame do 
Fontenay's mind, and the certainty of Lucie's perfect 
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innocence had dawned upon it. It was impossible to 
be mistaken in that tone, in that look. Parity itself 
dwelt in her eyes, hnng on her lips. All she had said 
was absolute truth. Between her and Armand there 
was nothing but friendship. And all that the jealous 
wife suspected, a secret bond, a hidden passion, all this 
was false. Lucie was the incarnation of honesty and 
candour. But Armand ? He had lied ; he had de- 
ceived ; there was no doubt of that. If, on the one 
hand, the young girl was blameless of any mental re- 
servation, why had he, on the other, dissembled so long 
and so cleverly ? His whole conduct was reprehen- 
sible, too bad for words. For the last six months each 
gesture, each word, had been carefully calculated be- 
forehand, Mina's heart bled to have to prefer such 
an indictment against him who was all in all to her 
But the great lady was too generous to hold the inno- 
cent responsible for the guilty. She felt nothing but 
kindness towards Lucie. She beheld her, standing 
before her, anxious about what she had heard, trem- 
bling almost at what had been kept back from her. 
It seemed unjust to leave her in that state, and she 
would make the attempt. 

" You wish to know who I am," she went on ; " but 
it is not my duty to tell you. The Count, when you 
see him again, will inform you of everything you 
ought to know now. Still, you may be sure that you 
will have no cause to regret this conversation. I have 
put you to the test, and you have come well out of it. 
I wished to get at the real state of your feelings. In 
a few replies, boldly provoked on my part, I have 
learnt more than I could have learned during a week 
of strategy and beating about the bush." 
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a But, Madame, why were you anxious to know my 
thoughts ? " asked Lucie eagerly. " I can detect true 
sympathy in your words. You are as kind now as 
you were threatening a little while ago. I am very 
ignorant of the world, and it is not difficult to hood- 
wink me ; nevertheless I believe that you mean well 
with me, and though you are a stranger to me, I 
should be disposed to trust in you. May be it is 
because you mentioned M. de Fontenay to me, who is 
my only friend, now that the excellent woman whom 
I shall miss so much is gone. Nevertheless, in all 
that you have said to me there are things far from 
clear to me, and which strike me as exceedingly strange. 
You came to me, and apparently without knowing who 
I am. You have questioned me, and I answered you 
a moment ago. Now allow me to question you." t 

The Countess rose and moved towards the door as 
if to go. Lucie barred the way, and said in a sudden 
tone of commands — 

" I beg that you will remain and listen to what I 
have got to say. I did not come to you ; you came 
to me. There is between us a mystery which I want 
cleared up. You know what you wanted to know. 
It is my turn to know. You have told me that you 
were on terms of closest intimacy with M. de Fontenay, 
and then you added, ' Suppose his mother to be alive, 
and that I am his mother.' You are not old enough 
to have a son like the Count. He has no sister. . . . 
Then who are you ? " 

To this question, so concisely put, Mina felt it im- 
possible not to reply, and raising her head with all 
the inherent pride of her race, she said — 

" I am the Countess de Fontenay." 
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"His wife?* 

"His wife." 

Mademoiselle Andrimont turned somewhat pale, 
but her face expressed no surprise. These few words 
had suddenly laid bare to her the very soul of the 
Countess. In one second she understood to the full 
what she had vainly tried to guess for the last hour. 
She felt certain that Armand had no more mentioned 
her to his wife than he had mentioned his wife to her. 
Madame de Fontenay's curiosity with regard to her 
became perfectly intelligible, and her questions and 
her crafty way of entering upon the business, when 
she pretended to have been sent by the Count She 
understood what the poor woman suffered, and a deep 
pity entered her soul. A genuine sympathy drew 
her to the woman whom she had threatened a few 
moments before. Mina's noble face lined with sorrow, 
the sweet and gentle look, the silvery hair at the 
temples, increased her kindly feeling towards her. 
If Armand's wife had been younger by fifteen years, 
Lucie might have glanced less lovingly at her; as 
it was, the Countess's words recurred to her mind, 
" Suppose that I were his mother," and they seemed 
to indicate the nature of the relations, may be, existing 
between the husband and wife. A young girl is not 
jealous of a middle-aged woman ; she is too sure of 
the victory if pitted against her.  

In short, Lucie felt nothing but pity and sympathy 
for Madame de Fontenay. She held out her hand, 
and tried to cheer the Countess with a smile. 

"Madame/' she said, "if you had told me your 
name on crossing the threshold of my home, you 
would have saved yourself all misunderstanding. 
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But, after all, you might have fancied yourself less 
well informed than if you had kept your incognita. 
If for no other reason, I am glad that you came to 
me, as it were, with a mask ; for my chief anxiety is 
that, on leaving here, you should harbour no suspicion 
against me." 

The Countess had taken her hand ; it lay perfectly 
still in hers. 

" We ought to have known one another," she said, 
" these last six months. If you had been less savage, 
you would have saved me a great deal of grief; for 
you may well admit that a woman is justified in being 
anxious when she sees her husband so very atten- 
tive to a girl as handsome as you are, and finds him 
keeping her carefully out of the way. 

xi This story of a relative coming from such a dis- 
tance," she went on with a playful toss of the 
head ; " of a relative, young, and living absolutely re- 
tired from the world, did sound something like a novel, 
and in the long-run there was cause to feel uneasy. 
The sight of you by no means reassured me, and it 
wanted all your straightforward explanations to con- 



vince me" 



" That Lucie Andrimont is really a first cousin of 
your husband, and consequently a relation of yours. 
But you must not blame the Count for not having 
introduced me to you. At our first meeting he pro- 
posed to put me in communication with the family. 
It was I who declined. I cannot forget that all, ex- 
cept Madame de Fontenay, sided against my mother, 
humiliated my father to a degree ; that they have, as 
it were, put us out of the pale of their connections, 
looked upon us with scorn, and unworthy to belong to 
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them. Those people that repulsed us, I have made a 
vow never to know them." 

" And will you persist in your resolution ? * 

" Certainly." 

u Will you go on living by yourself, as you have 
done ? " 

" I am in mourning, and my solitude will be sweet 
to me." 

" Less sweet, I trust, than the affection we would 
show you — the Count and I." 

" You both know now where to find me, and I shall 
be delighted to see you at any time. 'But I am a 
savage, and must be left to my savage ways." 

At these words Mina felt troubled once more. 
Armand, then, would return to Lucie's as before ; there 
would be a close and almost mysterious intimacy 
which could not fail to invest the most innocent re- 
lations with the semblance of more tender ones, the 
danger of which was certain. The blood leapt to her 
face. She beheld the situation, which for a moment 
she had thought settled in her favour, reduced to its 
former awkwardness, leaving her a prey to her fears 
and agony. Could she consent to this ? Should she 
not prevent it at any cost. She perceived clearly 
enough that it was useless to appeal to Lucie ; that 
Armand was the one to attack. The young girl, 
strong in the consciousness of her innocence, would 
yield to no pressure. Whatever she did would be of 
her own free will. And if she was determined not to 
make any concession, there was no way of making her. 
Against this, would not Armand, caught in the trap, 
charged with and convicted of double-dealing, be com- 
pelled to give guarantees, and might not she obtain 
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his promise, either not to see Lucie again, or to prevail 
upon her to emerge from this retirement, so favourable 
to a guilty passion ? Mina, therefore, quickly changed 
her batteries, and made up her mind to direct the 
full weight of her attack against Armand. She made 
an effort to dispel the clouds from her forehead, and 
looked smilingly at Lucie. 

" My dear child, you will do what you think best,' 1 
she said. " But remember that henceforth my home 
is yours." 

She walked towards the door, and this time Lucie 
did not retain her. Both were equally anxious to be 
left to themselves in order to thoroughly think out 
the incident that had brought them face to face. 
They walked silently side by side along the path, as 
if in their long interview they had exhausted every- 
thing they had to say to one another. When they 
reached the gates, Madame de Fontenay held out her 
hand once more to Mademoiselle Andrimont, and with 
the grace that lent a charm to her most trifling acta 
she said, " Au revoir, cousin." 

" Au revoir, Madame," replied the young girl. 

The Countess stepped into the cab that had brought 
her and drove off. Left to herself, Lucie set to exa- 
mining her own conscience. Had she aught to blame 
herself for with regard to the great lady ? However 
severe she might be to herself, she could honestly reply 
in the negative. The sincere friendship she felt 
towards Armand, was it not the simplest thing in the 
world, and why should Madame de Fontenay take 
umbrage at it ? At that very moment the image of 
Armand uprose before her, young, charming, handsome, 
and the disparity of age between husband and wife was so 
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patent that the Countess's jealousy seemed very natural. 
She could not forbear smiling at the thought of how 
careful her cousin had been not to speak of his mar- 
riage. Was it not a bit of coquettish deceit on his 
part to hide from her the woman whose maturity was 
fast ripening into age ? Nevertheless, with her mind 
on the alert, she could not help thinking that in his 
intercourse with her M. de Fontenay had been guilty 
of trickery, fully justifying the Countess's uneasiness. 
Up till now she had not had the least suspicion of 
any warmer feeling on the Count's part than that of 
friendship. There was nothing in his manner that 
hinted at any other. Then why all these precau- 
tious? But her straightforward judgment supplied 
her with an argument in favour of the Count. If 
it was true that he had told .her nothing, it was 
equally true that she had not asked him anything. 
The veiy first day, she had declared with singular 
harshness that she would not make the acquaintance 
of her family. Of course, Madame de Fontenay could 
in no way be looked upon as belonging to the family. 
She had done no harm to Mademoiselle Andrimont's 
parents. She was absolutely foreign to the old 
quarrels, and had no reason to be other than sym- 
pathetic to the young girl. Nevertheless, Lucie did 
not disguise from herself that if Armand had at 
once spoken candidly and unreservedly to her of 
his wife, and invited her to his house, the affectionate 
relations that had sprung up between them would 
never have existed. Her character, impatient of 
restraint, would have kept her away from a woman 
where her unconventional manner had drawn her 
closer to a man* She was, therefore > to a certain 
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extent responsible for what had occurred. She had 
lent herself to it, unconsciously, but effectually for 
all that. Her perception of the fact made her uncom- 
fortable. She blamed herself for her want of prudence. 
And to a girl determined to depend solely on her 
own strength of mind this was rather a disagreeable 
discovery. 

She mentally recapitulated the events of the last 
six months, in order to find out what should have 
been her course. She distinctly blamed herself for 
not having from the first asked Mte. Bernard Pellier 
more detailed particulars about his client. There was 
no doubt that the lawyer would have been pleased to 
give them. In that way she would have known from 
the beginning what it was essential for her to know. 
But the upshot with regard to the consequences of 
this information received would have always remained 
the same — her dislike to enter into relations with 
the Count and Countess de Fonteuay, which dislike 
would have made her keep her cousin at a distance ; 
while, as it was, she had immediately welcomed 
Armand, alone and presumably unhampered, as a 
friend. Hence, after having begun by acquitting 
herself, she ended by blaming herself; and for the 
first time in her life she felt fidgety and angry, 
being under the impression that she was accessory to 
an indelicate action, and that she might be suspected 
of an intrigue of which she was, however, utterly 
innocent. 

Meanwhile Mina, on her way home, indulged in 
pretty well the same mental labour. To her the 
situation was, by now, as plain as it could be, and 
she asked herself distressedly how Armand was going 
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to explain it to her. She felt unhappy, for his sake, 
at the thought of the predicament into which she 
was going to put him. She forgot her own grievances, 
which were serious enough, to pity him whose name 
she bore for having to blush with shame for what he 
had done. It was, however, impossible to shirk an 
explanation ; the past had to be cleared up, the future 
to be discussed. Mina's admirable judgment clearly 
perceived that the worst thing she could do would 
be to leave matters as they were. If Armand was 
in love with Mademoiselle Andrimont, his tSte-d,-t£tes 
with her should be put an end to ; he should either 
cease to see her altogether, or see her in company. 
No doubt, if Armand were not too far gone, it would 
be sufficient to point out the danger to him to make 
him desist. 

Mina thought for a moment that, after all, she 
might be mistaken, and be worrying herself for nothing. 
Perhaps her husband was as innocent as Lucie, and 
had no other feeling than that of friendship for the 
girl. The night when she had given him the chance 
of making a clean breast of it by questioning him so 
persistently, his answers had been singularly confident 
and his face particularly calm. The emotion he had 
shown during the evening might be easily explained 
by the misfortune that had befallen Mademoiselle 
Andrimont. To leave the bedside of a dying woman 
for a drawing-room full of guests and an amateur 
theatrical performance was rather an abrupt transition, 
and Armand must have exercised a good deal of self- 
control to stand the ordeal so well. That, in fact, was 
the great cause of worry to Madame de Fontenay. 
Was she not likely to be at a great disadvantage when 
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confronting him? She felt well enough that unless 
she attacked boldly, and there and then struck her 
decisive blows, victory would elude her grasp. She, 
therefore, took most heroic resolutions. 

It was five o'clock when she reached home. Armand 
was rarely in at that hour. By some lucky chance he 
happened to be on that day. The sad duties of the 
morning had completely upset his habits. He had 
not felt in the humour to go to his club, and had 
remained in his rooms, smoking and trying to read. 
The attempt had failed. Seated in a roomy chair 
near the window, he had, after a little while, dropped 
the book on his knees, whence it had fallen on the 
carpet, and with his head thrown back, lapsed into 
dreamland. 

The graceful image of Lucie, with its golden hair 
and deep-blue eyes, had uprisen ; a familiar spectre 
that haunted his imagination, and which he loved to 
call forth. He beheld her as she stood alone with 
him in the cemetery in her black crape dress, with 
her pale face, her streaming eyes ; for no one else had 
been invited to accompany the good aunt to her last 
home. How affectionately she leant on his arm as 
they made their way back through the avenues lined 
with graves and gravestones to the carriage that was 
waiting for them ! He had felt her to be really his 
in this " God's acre," where, by a striking contrast, life 
burst forth joyously in the vivid green of the trees, 
the bright-hued flowers, the fluttering song of the 
birds. 

A shadow flitted across Armand's forehead. There, 
and there only, she had been his. The moment they had 
got into the street she had drawn away from him, and 
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he instinctively had done the same. Yes ; they were 
divided by an insuperable obstacle, and it was only 
among the dead that they could belong to one another, 
for in order to be free, to be parted no more, a new 
grave would have to be opened. Armand shuddered 
at the thought, and his heart was wrung with remorse. 
It had come to this, then. He had been able, albeit 
with a shudder of horror, to look such a terrible solu- 
tion in the face — the death of her to whom he was 
bound by indissoluble ties. He felt crushed with 
shame at having allowed such degrading sentiments 
to get the upper hand, if but for a moment. He felt 
indignant with himself; he protested with all his 
moral strength against such baseness. To be happy 
at such cost would be happiness a thousand times 
more dreadful than the deepest misery. 

Then, by an abrupt change of ideas, he fell into a 
kind of philosophising mood, on the strange modifica- 
tions of his feelings wrought by the advent of Made- 
moiselle Andrimont. For ten years, in this whirlpool 
of Paris society, and exposed to the coquettish advances 
of the most charming women, he had never failed in his 
allegiance to his wife. He could not even claim the 
credit of having resisted temptation, for no tempta- 
tion had assailed him. He was not beyond admiring 
a handsome woman ; he willingly chatted with a clever 
one. But that had been all ; he remained strictly faith- 
ful. It was only his unquestioned superiority as a 
man of the world, both mental and material, that had 
saved him from the ridicule generally bestowed upon 
such middle-class virtue. This very united couple, 
the Count and Countess de Fontenay, had for a long 
while surprised any and everybody. At the outset 
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people would have it that Armand had a mistress; 
they were bound at last to submit to evidence — or 
rather to lack of evidence. And, by now, Armand's 
loyalty to his wife had become an article of faith. 
What, then, was the meaning of the sudden fancy that 
had taken hold of him ? How had Lucie contrived to 
►occupy a place in his mind such as to make every- 
thing subordinate to her, to have become the sole 
subject of his thoughts ? He was bound to admit that 
she had done nothing to obtain this result. Never 
was woman more free from coquetry, more frank, 
more unaffected. Never had he detected the least 
precaution in her words, the slightest after-thought 
in her arguments. Everything came straight from 
the mind and the heart. Had he been infatuated by 
this vast difference between the women of his ac- 
quaintance and the young girl; by the strangeness 
of her character, by her somewhat bluff pride, her 
unconventional manner and bearing, coupled with the 
savage and pungent charm of the wild-flower ? He 
felt unable to say. 

From the very first, though more or less mistrusting 
her, he had thought her delightful Later on he per- 
ceived that the obstacles between him and her were 
so great that it would have been madness to have 
dreamt of love in connection with her. She was his 
relative ; she was a good girl, and had unhesitatingly 
trusted in him ; she was, moreover, alone and unpro- 
tected. None but an utterly depraved scoundrel 
would, under such conditions, have thought of such a 
girl. And he felt compelled to admit that he was 
such a scoundrel. Nay, more ; there was in his case 
the aggravating circumstance of his being married, 
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consequently not free, which fact he had not commu- 
nicated to Lucie, at least to put her on her guard 
against the additional danger. Still, notwithstanding 
his uneasiness at seeing himself beset by moral and 
material complications, he felt no regret. He blamed 
himself for having resorted to combinations which 
seemed terrible to him, yet he did not for one moment 
contemplate relinquishing the woman who caused him 
such difficulties and anguish. What unheard-of mastery 
had she, then, obtained over him that he was unable to 
do without her, and that she was fast becoming an 
integral part of his life ? 

He had got as far as this with his meditations, when 
the opening of a door behind him brought him back 
to the reality. He turned round, and on seeing the 
Countess turned slightly red and started to his feet. 
No man was ever more thoroughly caught in the act 
of moral adultery than he. In his own mind he was 
closeted with hi3 accomplice when his wife entered 
the room. 

" Were you asleep, Armand, or what ? " asked his 
wife in a slightly anxious tone. " Do you feel ill ? " 

" Not at all, thank you," he said. " I only came 
in a little earlier than usual, and was reading. But 
you, yourself, my dear? Is anything the matter? 
You appear upset, and you do not look yourself." 

Mina smiled sadly, and said gently — 

" I am, in fact, upset, and have been for some time. 
If you had paid a little more attention to my looks, 
you would have noticed it before now." 

He took a few steps towards her, and said with 
affectionate surprise — for she had never spoken like 
this before — 
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" Mina ! is this a reproach ? " 

She turned pale with grief and regret; the tears 
started to her eyes. 

"Be candid, Annand," she said in an unsteady 
voice, " and tell me whether you do not deserve it." 

The Count felt sick at heart. He guessed at once 
that his secret had been discovered. He could not 
bear the suspense for a moment, so he put a bold 
face upon it. 

" You frighten me ! " he said. " What is wrong ? " 

She tried to master her emotion, and looking fixedly 
at her husband, asked — 

" Why for the last six months have you never said 
a word about Mademoiselle Andrimont ? " 

Armand was quite prepared ; he had felt the ques- 
tion coming. Nevertheless, he shook on hearing Lucie's 
name drop from Mina's lips. He was suffering cruelly ; 
a cold perspiration stood on his forehead and he almost 
gasped for breath. But he did not move a muscle. 
He made a supreme effort to hide his terrible emotion, 
knowing that, if he did betray it, he would be at the 
mercy of his wife; so, with a careless wave of the 
hand and a curve of the colourless lips which he ima- 
gined to be a smile, he said in a half-bantering tone — 

" Oh, it's about Mademoiselle Andrimont ? " 

" Yes, it is about her," said Madame de Fontenay 
with great firmness. " Why this mysterious intimacy 
between you and her ? " 

"Not so mysterious after all," jested Armand, 
" seeing that you know of it." 

" By the merest chance." 

" What a very wonderful chance 1 " replied Armand 
bitterly. 
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" Not at all," exclaimed Mina ; " but for an over- 
sight on your part, but for a telegram thrown into 
your grate " 

" Which telegram you read ? " 

" Which telegram I read. Yes, Keally and truly, 
I have not so much patience and abnegation of self to 
lay hold of a document full of unexpected revelations, 
without reading it. Yes, I did read this paper, and 
it is very fortunate for me that I had the chance of 
doing so/' 

Mina was lashing herself into fever-heat with 
her own indignation, too long pent up. Her voice 
had gradually assumed a threatening tone. Her eyes 
flashed, and her heavy breathing showed the agitation 
under which she was labouring. 

u I cannot find words to explain my painful sur- 
prise," she went on. " You know yourself the urgent, 
and at the same time familiar, tone of this telegram. 
Pray remember that it was signed with the name of a 
woman, and put yourself in my place, Armand. What 
would you have supposed — suspected ? Would not you 
have demanded explanations there and then with the 
proofs before you ? Would you have shown as much 
indulgence, affection, and trust as I did ? " 

The effect produced on Armand by the anger of 
his wife was instantaneous. He became as cool as 
she was excited, and recovered all his lost ground. 
He withstood this violent onslaught without wincing, 
and when his wife's arguments and reproaches were 
pretty well exhausted, he calmly brought up his 
reserves. 

" But, my dear," he said, * I verily believe that you 
are treating me to a scene of jealousy." 
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Mina's face fell at the cruel taunt. She had ex- 
pected to see Arrnand moved, to hear him defend 
himself warmly, nay indignantly. How sweet such 
indignation would have seemed to her ! And all she 
had managed to get in reply was harsh banter; not 
a single word coming from the heart. She became 
suspicious ; she had not been so at the beginning of 
the interview. 

" A scene of jealousy ! " she repeated bitterly ; * no, 
it is not a scene of jealousy. I am only asking for 
explanations." 

" What would be the good ? It seems to me that 
you are very amply informed." 

"Perhaps better than you suppose/' she retorted, 
flinging all reserve to the winds and exasperated by 
this freezing sarcasm. "I have seen Mademoiselle 
Andrimont to-day." 

This time it was Armand's turn to lose counte- 
nance. The words came like a shock, and threw him 
out of the saddle. What had passed between the two 
women ? What could they have told one another ? 
What did Mina know ? What did she not know ? What 
had she said to Lucie ? And at the same moment he 
pictured to himself the face of the young girl, stand- 
ing speechless with surprise at the announcement from 
the lips of his own wife, that Armand was a married 
man. The situation appeared to him to partake both 
of the tragic and the ridiculous. He had a notion 
that he might have been judged both infamous and 
grotesque. 

" How did you get her name and address ? * 

" Easily enough. I followed you." 

"When?" 



. * *■ • -. 
* ► » 
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* Yesterday." 

She did not dare to confess the means by which 
she got at the truth. She fathered the spying business, 
for, even now, when she was making a clean breast 
of it, she felt ashamed at having introduced a third 
person into the secret of her conjugal differences, 
however confident she might have been of this third 
person's professional discretion. Astonished at so much 
boldness on the part of a woman generally timid and 
gentle, Armand duly advanced very carefully on a 
ground he suspected to be laid with traps and snares. 

" If you followed me," he remarked, " my conduct 
must have given you cause for edification. Nothing 
could really tell more in my favour. If you have 
seen Mademoiselle Andrimont, your mind must be 
pretty well made up with regard to her, and I fail to 
see what more information I can supply." 

" I know that she is a very near relation of yours, 
but I am still in the dark why you have hidden her 
existence so long from me." 

This was the decisive point of the conversation, 
as far as Mina was concerned. If Armand's explana- 
tion tallied with that of Mademoiselle Andrimont, she 
might put some faith in what he had told her up till 
now, and what he would tell her afterwards. If, on 
the other hand, their accounts differed, she relapsed 
into her terrible state of doubt. She looked her 
husband straight in the eyes, as if she would have 
read his very soul. His answer did not come quick 
enough, and stamping her foot impatiently, she 
exclaimed — 

" Don't stand there thinking of what you are going 
to say to me! If there be nothing to hide, the 
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proofs should come spontaneously, without looking for 
them." 

" So they do," said the Count. u Mademoiselle 
Andrimont is irrevocably estranged from my family, 
and she insisted upon our relations remaining in 
ignorance of her arrival in France and her presence 
in Paris. That is why I have never mentioned her to 
you. Is there anything very unorthodox or criminal 
in all this ? " 

" It is very unorthodox, if it be not very criminal," 
replied Madame de Fontenay, with a sigh of relief, for 
she felt an intense joy at finding first proofs, however 
slight, of her husband's innocence. " But you have 
shown very little trust in me. Ought there to be 
any secrets between us ? And do you think that I 
should have betrayed your confidence ? And if I had, 
where would have been the harm, after all ? Would 
Mademoiselle Andrimont have been ruined if her 
uncles and cousins had known that she had returned 
from the New World ? I am afraid that there is a 
great deal of pretentious affectation in this so-called 
savageness. Was your cousin under the impression 
that her family would intrude upon her in spite of 
her ? Or was she afraid of their trying to hurt her ? 
All this shows that she has got a curious notion of 
her own importance, and is sufficiently ridiculous." 

There was a good deal of astuteness in Mina's move 
to run down Lucie, so as to incite Annand to take 
up her cudgels. But he did not fall into the trap 
laid for him. He remained very calm. 

" I do not say that she was right in acting as she 
did. But she did act like it, and she had a perfect 
right to do so. What could I do ? " 
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" Go a little less frequently to her house." 

He began to laugh — laughter none the less charming 
for its being thoroughly hypocritical. 

" That's true," he said. 

"Tour visits seem to have given you a good deal 
of pleasure." 

" I do not deny it Is she not charming ? " 

It was a bold question to put in so critical a situa- 
tion, and Mina became very serious. Not one of her 
suspicions had been verified. She had not a single 
material proof of her husband's deception, and the 
moral proofs which she had collected became weaker 
every minute. Still, she would not give in. She 
instinctively felt, in spite of everything, that Armand 
was trying to hoodwink her. A deep melancholy 
stole over her. Her momentary joy had vanished, 
and she was struggling once more with her sad fore- 
bodings. She wanted to carefully note, for the future, 
the statements her husband was about to make. She 
tried hard to conceal her impressions, and disguising 
her great anxiety, she pretended to fall in with his 
playful mood while stifling her sobs and keeping back 
her tears. 

" You are right ; she is charming ; and it is the very 
thing that has caused me so much worry. It is the 
very thing that might have led you into mischief. 
You played the virtuous part just now, but is it so 
veiy certain that you told the truth ? " 

" What ! more suspicions ? " 

" Swear to me that there is nothing between you 
and Mademoiselle Andrimont, no flirtation, that you 
have never breathed a word of love to her." 

" I pledge you my word of honour," said Armand 
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emphatically, for it was the first word of truth he 
had uttered for the last hour. " But, my dear Mina, 
let us clearly understand one another. What did 
you think ? That Mademoiselle Andrimont was my 
mistress ? " 

She nodded her head and said — 

"I did think it, and the thought has made me 
suffer very much." 

" And you suffer no longer, I hope ? " 

"No; seeing that you have given me such good 
reasons for your conduct. I admit that it is a great 
relief and real satisfaction to me, for during the hour 
I spent with Mademoiselle Andrimont I have taken 
a great liking to her ; and now that the ice is broken 
between me and her, I think that she will not object 
very strongly to an attempt at greater intimacy on 
my part." 

If the Countess had not had the slightest suspicion, 
the shrug of the shoulders with which her husband 
greeted the last words would have been sufficient to 
put her on her guard." 

" What ! " he said, " you intend to ? " 

"Throw my doors open to your relative; to treat 
her on a footing of intimacy. In one word, to do, 
and in a more correct way, what you have done since 
she has been in France. Does it surprise or in- 
convenience you ? " 

" It does not inconvenience me in the least. But 
I may confess that it surprises me," said Armand. 
" You have quickly changed your mind. After hav- 
ing fulminated against Mademoiselle Andrimont, you 
suddenly become remarkably affectionate. . . . Ee- 
member, I am not saying this to you to dissuade you 
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in any way. Tour idea is generous to a degree, 
though it may lead to a good deal of unpleasantness. 
But I am wrong, perhaps, to speak to you like this. 
You are such a plucky woman, that the more difficult 
of execution an idea of yours may be the more you 
will stick to it • • . Therefore, do what you think 
best." 

In speaking like this he felt much more uncomfort- 
able than he had been even at the beginning of the 
conversation. After having been afraid that the good 
understanding between himself and his wife might be 
seriously compromised, he beheld all difficulties re- 
moved and the situation becoming more favourable 
than it had ever been. Instead of formidable obstacles 
between him and Lucie, there was to be a much closer 
intimacy, brought about by Mina herself. He had 
no suspicion that the proposal made by Madame de 
Fontenay might be only a means by which she wanted 
to put him to the proof. He felt overjoyed at the 
thought of everything being safe at the very moment 
when he considered everything in jeopardy. 

At the same time, Mina said to herself, " I am not 
going to be his dupe. This Lucie is a great deal 
more to him than he cares to admit. I must have 
both under my very eyes, to watch, to judge them 
freely. In that way I shall really get at the truth 
of the thing, and see whether Armand has taken 
advantage of my belief in him." 

Her heart bled at the thought that she would have 
to engage upon a struggle, to strike, perhaps, in her 
own defence. But she felt thoroughly resolved. The 
idea of being circumvented was unbearable to her. 
Anything rather than the horror of an open breach 
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that would make her the object of the pitying jeers 
of every one. She felt herself equal to the most 
energetic measures in defence of her threatened hap- 
piness ; and if that happiness was lost, she would, at 
any rate, command the respect of those who became 
aware of the fact, by her valiant attitude. 

" I thank you for your sympathy," she said ; " but 
I trust that you will not leave me to act by myself in 
this matter, and that you will do all you can to per- 
suade your cousin." 

" You may be sure I shall." 

" Not later than to-morrow ? " 

"Not latter than to-morrow, seeing that you wish 
it. But I can only guarantee my own compliance ; I 
cannot guarantee Mademoiselle Andrimont's consent." 

" Very well ; I trust to your diplomatic skill. You 
will find some argument to bring her round." 

Armand pretended not to notice the irony conveyed 
in these words ; he merely inclined his head in silence, 
and seeing that Mina made for the door, followed her. 
When they had got to the small drawing-room that 
divided their apartments, the Countess stopped for a 
moment. Standing in the recess of the window, her 
face turned towards her husband, she looked so noble 
and touching as to make him feel repentant and 
ashamed at having caused all this trouble to the 
woman who had never given him aught but proofs of 
her devotion and affection. A vivid recollection of 
the past stole into his heart ; a sudden gust of tender- 
ness brought him closer to her, who, he knew, loved 
him beyond everything else. He caught up her 
hand and drew her towards him, without her offer- 
ing any resistance, and holding her in his arms, his 
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lips almost touching hers, he said in a trembling 
voice — 

" Mina, I have sorely grieved you ; forgive me." 

A flash of joy illumined Madame de Fontenay's face, 
and for the moment restored to her all her pristine 
beauty. She instinctively recognised the truthful 
accent this time, and it was inexpressibly sweet 
to her. She caught Armand by the shoulders and 
strained him passionately to her heart, and with a 
glance in which her whole soul went out to him, 
she murmured — 

"How good you are! and how can I thank you 
enough ? You saw how I suffered, and you wanted to 
console me. I am repaid, and more than repaid, for 
all my grief. Do with my heart as you like ; it is 
yours, and yours only." 

" But I want your heart to be at peace and happy, 
and I will do all I can to make it so." 

He kissed her tenderly, and at that moment he was 
thoroughly sincere. 

Mina's whole frame shook with joy; she put her 
finger to his lips, lest he should break the silence, 
and with the delicious impression full upon her, she 
disappeared 



CHAPTER VL 

Next day Armand took the way to Neuilly, leaving 
Mina with the Marquis de Villenoisy, who had break- 
fasted with them. 

Since the secret service which he had rendered 
her, the diplomatist had not heard a word from the 
Countess. Curious to know the continuation of the 
story which, as far as he was concerned, had been 
broken off at the most interesting part, according to 
the clever system of the fiction-writer for the perio- 
dical, he came to look for this continuation for which 
he was being kept waiting. He found Mina and Ar- 
mand thoroughly comfortable together, calm, placid, and 
smiling. At the first glance there was no trace of the 
grave trouble that Madame de Fontenay's measures 
mi<*ht have wrought in the conjugal concord. A 
stranger would have failed to perceive the serious 
complications that had arisen between the husband 
and wife. Nevertheless, the Marquis's practised eye 
detected a certain restraint with regard to trifling 
details ; almost imperceptible shadows. 

M. de Villenoisy, in the course of his diplomatic 
career, had noticed that the easiest way to get to 
know things was to pretend complete indifference 
with regard to them. He, therefore, waited patiently 
until one of the interested parties felt the necessity 

154 
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of confiding in him. The Count was as likely to do 
this as the Countess, for the one had as much affection 
for and confidence in him as the other. Knowing 
that it is best to hear both sides of the question, he 
would have heard the husband's as well as the wife's 
account. But the wish was all that came to his 
share. Fate seemed to have decided that revelations 
should come to him only from one quarter, for when 
they returned to the drawing-room after breakfast, 
the Count, pleading some engagement, apologised 
courteously for having to go, and went. The door 
had scarcely closed behind him, when Mina shifted 
her seat and drew closer to her old friend. 

"I have been very rude to you," she said. "You 
took the trouble of doing me a service, and I have not 
even found time to thank you." 

He shook his white head. 

"Don't mention it, don't mention it, my dear," he 
said in his piping voice. " You owe me nothing. To 
give an old fellow like myself the opportunity of being 
useful or agreeable to a charming woman like you is 
doing him a favour. But did I, at least, succeed? 
Did you get the wished-for satisfaction ? " 

" Yes ; provided it be a satisfaction to have your 
suspicions confirmed when you ardently wished to 
find them unfounded." 

" It was true, then, what you feared ? " 

" It was ; and your man was not long in bringing 
me proofs.*' 

The Marquis sat blinking his eyes for a moment 
or so in order to observe more leisurely the Countess, 
whose calmness appeared to him to contrast somewhat 
too strongly with her violence of the previous days. 
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He noticed that she was very calm indeed. Unable 
to understand this attitude, he made up his mind to 
ask for an explanation. 

"You appear to me to take matters very quietly, 
and I can't help congratulating you upon it.* 

Mina shook her head. " I do not deserve your 
congratulations," she said. "Do not run away with 
the idea that I have sufficient control over myself to 
master my anger or to moderate my despair, if there 
were occasion for either of these. For the present 
everything is cleared up, and, with every appearance of 
guilt, things are innocent enough. But there remains 
the future, and that looks threatening indeed." 

"For the moment, then, the sky is clear again," 
summed up the Marquis. " But clouds are gathering 
on the horizon. Well, my dear, it is a good thing to 
be able to take precautions • • . . provided one knows 
how to take them." 

" That is why I want to ask your advice." 

" First of all, explain the situation." 

Thereupon the Countess, with an emotion that 
increased as she went on, began to tell her old friend 
the incidents of those three days that had been so big 
with worry and anguish to her — the interview with 
the detective, the visit to Neuilly, her conversation with 
Armand. She described with the utmost candour the 
attitude, sympathetic and proud by turns, of Made- 
moiselle Andrimont, and the diplomatic sincerity of 
Armand ; for she was perfectly well aware of his having 
improved his cause by making the most of the truth. 
She told her old friend everything — Lucie's beauty, 
her strongly marked individuality, her youthful grace, 
pointing out how easily one could account for a man 
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falling in love with her. She explained the impos- 
sibility on her part of prevailing on Armand not to 
visit his cousin, and how much better it would be to 
try to induce her to come to them, to put in her way 
the pastimes and pleasures of society, which might 
prove a powerful diversion to a fancy, just sprung 
up perhaps. She became very animated, commenting 
enthusiastically upon the task she had set herself ; the 
colour rose to her cheeks, her eyes sparkied ; it was 
positively delightful to see the ardour she brought to 
bear on the defence of her threatened domestic hap- 
piness. The Marquis sat listening silently and very 
attentively, for the problem seemed most interesting 
to observe — more interesting still its solution, if pos- 
sible. When Madame de Fontenay came to the end of 
her story and explanations, he said — 

" Many years ago I knew the father of this young 
girl. I was at the time charge d'affaires at the Hague, 
and M. Andrimont, who was still single, and whose 
name was Van Andrimont — for he had a perfect 
right to the prefix — was leading a very dissipated 
life. He belonged to a very old family of ship- 
owners at Amsterdam. His father had left him a 
large fortune, besides a very flourishing business. He 
spent the one, and let the other go to the dogs. At 
that time he was the leader of spendthrift youth, and 
he had everything necessary for his uncontested posi- 
tion — remarkable health and strength, a great deal of 
pluck, and he was generous to a fault. At the rate 
he was going, ruin was barely a question of a few 
years. It was probably during one of his pleasure- 
trips to Paris that he met with the sister of Madame 
de Fontenay, your husband's mother, and that she 
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fell in love with him. The family might well have 
pardoned the young girl for marrying against their 
wish. He was handsome enough to turn any girl's 
head. He was as tall as a cuirassier, and had the 
most magnificent fair complexion I ever saw. Those 
fellows, when they make up their minds to turn over 
a new leaf and to devote themselves seriously to busi- 
ness, make marvellous soldiers or colonists, for they 
are brimful of cleverness, and fear neither God nor 
devil. The worst they can do is to marry. From 
what you have told me, the girl seems to have in- 
herited a wayward mind from the father, and a firm 
character from the mother. In playing off the one 
against the other, one might manage to make some- 
thing of her. . . . She is rich, young, and handsome. 
Well, there seems to be a way out of the difficulty. 
Your husband is not the kind of man to renew the 
follies of his youth at forty, and to run after any 
and every woman. He happens to have met with 
Mademoiselle Andrimont, for whom he conceived a 
liking. It is a case of Mademoiselle Andrimont or 
no one. Bemove Mademoiselle Andrimont, and the 
cause having disappeared, the effect ceases. There 
is no need to look so scared. I am not proposing a 
murder. I am not so bloodthirsty as all that, and 
I have no grudge against the young girl, whom I 
do not know. Don't kill her; marry her to some 
one ; that will be sufficient." 

At these words, which so clearly responded to her 
inmost thoughts, to her secret hopes, and fitted so 
well with her own plans, Madame de Fontenay looked 
overjoyed. The Marquis had understood her, and he, 
the man of the world, in whose tact she had implicit 
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faith, saw the future assured ; he had indicated the 
decisive movement that was to ensure the victory. 

" Yes, you are right," she said eagerly ; " that 
puts everything straight. Mademoiselle Andrimont is 
young, handsome, and rich; there is no reason why 
she should not get married. And I will make it my 
business to find her suitors that will please her. The 
only objection she can make is her recent loss. But 
that is a matter of three months. If she be determined 
to continue to live in retirement, I will take her to 
Cannes or to Pau; she may choose whichever she 
likes best. She has no longer any one to take care of 
her. What more natural than that she should come 
to me ? Though we shall live strictly retired, I will 
introduce her to some relatives, and assuredly she 
need not be afraid of them, a few very serious friends, 
of which you will be one. And in that way we shall 
occupy her mind, while giving you the opportunity 
of studying her closely. Do not you think it is 
a most clever arrangement ? The horrible drama 
which I apprehended is quietly changing into a charm- 
ing comedy, and it is to you that I shall be indebted 
for this happy termination. Oh, my dear and excel- 
lent friend ! I cannot tell you how pleased and grateful 
I am/' 

She had taken both the old man's hands while 
talking with feverish excitement. The explosion of 
joy was accompanied by a sudden fit of sobbing. She 
did not avert her head to hide the tears that were 
streaming down her cheeks. She smiled while weep- 
ing, as if to ask pardon for giving way to this affec- 
tionate outburst which she could not control. 

" Cry away, my dear Mina," said the Marquis with 
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fatherly solicitude ; " your heart is still full of bitter* 
ness. It will do you good." 

She replied with an affectionate pressure of the 
hand, and she allowed her tears to flow unchecked 
for some moments in silence. Gradually she felt the 
devouring fire that had consumed her subside, until it 
was extinguished at last When she was thoroughly 
composed she went on. 

" Do not judge me by this display of weakness/' she 
6aid. " It was your kindness that caused the reaction. 
But I have got a strong will and energy to boot. I 
have proved it, and will prove it again. I do not 
deceive myself about the importance of the struggle I 
have undertaken and its possible consequences. You 
told me well enough, the first time I consulted you, 
that it were wiser perhaps to shut my eyes ; but that 
has been impossible. I have let in the light upon the 
situation. Every one of us knows by now what to 
expect. There is no possibility of retreat. And if 
there were, I should not avail myself of it You are 
aware in how far I have made up my mind. I told 
you so in reply to your sensible advice. I admit of 
no share in my affections. It must be all in all or 
nothing. I am no longer young enough, even if I 
were inclined to recommence my life, to console my- 
self for the loss of one affection with another one. 
Armand's can, and must be, my last, as it has been the 
only one ; and this affection I will defend as I would 
defend my life. This, dear friend, must be my ex- 
cuse for my tears, for it was myself that I was be- 
weeping and bewailing." 

" There will be no occasion for you to weep any 
more, ray dear Mina," said the Marquis. u You are 
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dealing with a man of honour. I think that your 
pointing out to Armand the danger of the course he was 
pursuing will have been sufficient to make him turn 
back. He himself will contribute to this end, and your 
happiness will be more secure after this ordeal." 

" I hope so," replied Madame de Fontenay, smiling. 
" Still, I think you are getting too optimistic. I am 
difficult to please, am I not ? " 

M. de Villenoisy got up, and with old-fashioned 
courtesy kissed the Countess's hand. 

"How can I doubt of your success when I look 
at and listen to you ? You will succeed, I am sure. 
And let me remind you that you may depend upon 
me to help you in any and every way." 

She nodded her head in thanks, and when left to 
herself went to her own apartments. The first thing 
she did was to look at the timepiece. It was two 
o'clock. Mina felt a tug at her heart. Without 
Armand having told her, she felt sure of his having 
gone to Mademoiselle Andrimont's. Besides, even if 
he had told her, she would not have attempted to dis- 
suade him. After the conversation of the day before, 
it was necessary for him to see Lucie. There were 
many grave questions to be settled between them. 
And the gravest of all, to make the young girl give up 
her ideas of solitary retirement, had been imposed by 
Mina. Was there any cause for jealous alarm in the 
fact of her husband and the you.ng girl being together ? 
Assuredly no interview was less likely to lend itself to 
professions of love than that one. And the Countess, 
fully reassured, could not help reflecting, with secret 
satisfaction, on the awkward position of her husband, 
in having to face Mademoiselle Andrimont under the 
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circumstances. The humiliation of the husband was 
the beginning of the wife's revenge. But Madame de 
Fontenay was not in the humour to ponder such trifling 
details. She only thought of the result, and was im- 
patiently waiting for it. 

Armand, meanwhile, had got to Neuilly. The jour- 
ney, which was generally performed with impatient joy, 
seemed dull to him. While his carriage was spinning 
over the clanking paving-stones, he was thinking of 
what he would say to Lucie, and he felt very anxious. 
He felt afraid of the young girl's displeasure; he 
dreaded her reproaches. He had triumphantly held 
his own with his wife ; he felt by no means certain of 
being able to present himself with the same advantage 
before Mademoiselle Andrimont. The difference of 
the situation was this — Mina loved him, and he loved 
Lucie. Strong against the one, he would be weak 
against the other. He told himself all this with great 
clearness, and not without a good deal of uneasiness, 
endeavouring to marshal his arguments in a way so 
as to be ready to reply to all remonstrances and criti- 
cisms. He only succeeded very partially. 

When his brougham stopped at the gate, he felt, for 
the first time, in no particular hurry to get out of it. 
He pushed the little door, and made his way into the 
irarden. He stepped along the gravel-walk slowly, his 
head reclining on his breast. No one, on seeing him, 
would have taken him for a man in love going to see 
the woman of his affections, but for a debtor summoned 
to attend his creditor. 

He inquired almost timidly of the maid whether 
her mistress was at home. A strange question indeed, 
knowing as he did that Lucie never went out at that 
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hour. The maid opened the door of the drawing-room 
to him, and he remained standing by the window, 
dreading, the first meeting, but telling himself that he 
would feel easier when he had ascertained her frame 
of mind. He had not to wait long. A curtain was 
drawn aside, and Mademoiselle Andrimont stood in 
the opening. She stepped up to her cousin, her face 
perfectly calm, her eyes as bright as ever, holding out 
her hand, while with the other she pointed to a seat 
Then she sat down herself, and without the slightest 
preamble, asked — 

" How is Madame de Fontenay this morning ? " 

At this question the Count lost countenance. He 
expected reproaches, an outburst of anger, fully justi- 
fied. And there was nothing of the kind, not even a 
little bit of irony, a friendly reprimand ; nothing but 
scornful oblivion, freezing indifference. This fault, for 
which he had blamed himself, was not even alluded to 
by her ; she ignored its having been committed. He 
felt great irritation, which he was powerless to control, 
and having come with the intention of apologising, he 
turned aggressor. 

" I am delighted to find that her unexpected visit 
did not put you out," he said. 

"And why should it have put me out?" asked 
Mademoiselle Andrimont quietly. "I felt surprised 
at first, and delighted in the end ; that's all, for your 
wife is a charming woman. But you did not answer 
my question with regard to her health. She seemed 
somewhat over-excited yesterday. Of course, it is easily 
understood. She had far more cause to be astonished 
at your reticence than I. Still, I think she was all 
right when she went." 
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Armand could not bear this. Her phlegmatic manner 
put him out. He would have preferred the most 
violent reproaches to this imperturbable sweetness. 
He got up excitedly and paced up and down the 
room, feeling most painfully agitated. 

" I beg of you, Lucie," he said, " don't play comedy 
with me." 

The girl turned very red all of a sudden, and look- 
ing at him with a haughty air such as he had never 
noticed in her before, she exclaimed — 

" Comedy ! — I ? This is a strange way of talking 
to me. And what gives you the right to think that 
I should take that trouble ? " 

"Ah! you are getting angry," he said quietly. 
" Very well ; I prefer anger to this deliberate indif- 
ferenca You are angry with me, I know, and I admit 
that you have reason to be. But, at any rate, let us 
try to understand one another. Give me the oppor- 
tunity to plead my cause, to justify myself, if I can, 
and to regain your good opinion. I think I have 
shown you sufficient affection to deserve a little more 
indulgence on your part " 

She interrupted him quickly enough this time. 

"Allow me to tell you that I do not understand 
you. Because I do not in any way reproach you, you 
are making a scene. You are furious because I do 
not feel in the least angry with you. Eeally, I must 
confess to being puzzled. You absolutely want to be 
a criminal, and pose as such to me. But why ? And 
under what pretext ? Because you have a wife of which, 
up till now, you have never spoken to me ? But did 
any one ask you, when you came at first, whether you 
were married or single ? Have you broken any law, 
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infringed any rule? What did it matter to me 
whether you were free or not ? As far as I was con- 
cerned, it was a matter of absolute indifference, and it 
is so still. You had no wife. Very well You have 
one. So much the better. Did you fancy in your 
dreams, perhaps, that I thought of marrying you? 
Surely not? And you were right. As for me, I 
will not do you the injustice to' think that you had 
any dishonest ideas with regard to me. Then why all 
this agitation, all this alarm ? Nothing is lost, believe 
me, either for you or for me. There is only one more 
married couple that I know of ; that's all." 

All this was said with marvellous self-possession and 
conciseness. The tone, the motion of the hand, the 
face, were in such perfect accordance as to appear 
thoroughly natural. Armand did not know what to 
think, and asked himself whether Mademoiselle Andri- 
mont's indifference was as great as she pretended, or 
whether it was not merely assumed in order to show 
beyond a doubt that the intervention of Madame de 
Fontenay would not have the slightest importance as 
far as she was concerned ? Nothing need surprise one 
in this young girl. From what the Count had seen of 
her for the last six months, there was not a word nor 
an act to gainsay her present attitude. She had from 
the very first professed an utter disregard of family 
convention and the rules of society, wishing to live 
only for herself and for those whom she admitted to 
her close intimacy, and looking upon the rest of the 
world as if it did not exist. Why doubt her sincerity 
when she said that she did not care whether Armand 
was married or not ? For full six months she had been 
in complete ignorance of the existence of Madame do 
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Fontenay, when the latter had hurst upon her. Still, 
she seemed in no war astonished at the revelation, 
however little she might have been prepared for it. 
On the contrary, discarding all prejudice, she found 
her relative to her liking, and said so, with her usual 
frankness. Why should all this not be true, and why 
should the Count doubt her sincerity ? 

He had a reason, though ; and however weak it might 
be, it was the strongest and best, as far as he went. 
This reason was his dawning love for Lucie. To 
admit that she was thoroughly sincere in saying that 
she was not in the least angry with him was tanta- 
mount to admitting that he was completely indifferent 
to her. And that he was not disposed to admit. His 
sudden bitterness was solely owing to the disappoint- 
ing discovery of the perfect composure of the woman 
whom he expected to be beside herself with anger. 
And why, after all, should she be beside herself with 
anger ? Was her heart to beat in unison with that 
of Armand ? Why this presumption on the Count's 
part to hope for such a thing ? He was not justified 
in doing so. He had not even ventured upon so much 
as an avowal. Did Lucie suspect that he loved her ? 
No. Whatever was, was hidden in his own breast. 
And unless the girl was extraordinarily clear-sighted, 
she must be utterly ignorant of everything. Hence 
the Count's exasperation must have appeared inex- 
plicable to her, and in fact it was inexplicable. 

Armand was telling himself all this while Lucie 
was speaking. He put himself completely in the 
wrong with regard to her. He felt himself to be un- 
reasonable to a degree, and was afraid of having spoilt 
matters. He therefore adopted different tactics, by 
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showing himself as calm — though he was by no means 
so— as he bad been violent before, and accepted his 
cousin's excuses with good grace. 

" You will pardon me," he said, in a tone of cheer- 
fulness which he was far from feeling — "you will 
pardon me for having fancied myself more guilty than 
I am. Truly, from the first moment I saw you, you 
showed such animosity to your family that I did not 
dare speak again of any of its members. Still, I 
ought perhaps to have made an exception with regard 
to my wife. If I had asked you to come and see her, 
would you have come ? " 

Lucie began to laugh. " I am not sure. Now that 
I know her, I think her charming; but to be able to 
judge, I had to know her first." 

" Well, do you see that I was right ? " 
Lucie did not give a direct answer, but went on — 
" It is true that I made up for lost time. And I 
am bound to admit that I like her a great deal better 
than you." 

" You are beginning to ill-treat me once more." 
" Yes ; I am vexed with you. There was a kind of 
look about you just now that I did not like at all, 
and which roused my temper." 

" You will admit that I have not got a pleasant 
time of it — ill-treated here and at home." 

" At home ? Well, you have got what you deserve, 
and that's the truth. Fancy Madame de Fontenay 
finding out, all of a sudden, your frequent visits to 
a young foreign girl, by no means bad-looking, who 
lives in a very quiet house, outside the city. Would 
not any one in her place have been upset just the 
same ? She simply took it for granted that you were 
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deceiving her. As a matter of course, 7011 should 
have seen the way she came in here. Bat just tell 
me, seeing that you are so very anxious to expound 
and explain, just tell me why you concealed my 
existence from the Countess. That you should not 
have told me about her, well and good; but why 
did not you tell her about me ? How do you make 
that out ? " 

" Simply enough. My conduct on the one hand 
was the consequence of my conduct on the other. I 
had to tell everything or say nothing at all." 

" Do you think so ? " 

" Indeed I do. The first thing my wife said when 
we discussed matters was, ' Why did not you bring 
her here at once ? ' She would not have ceased worry- 
ing until you two had been brought together. And 
the more I opposed the thing, the more anxious she 
would have been about it. I need not tell you that 
any woman in her place would have done the same. 
As a consequence there would have been no end 
of worry and difficulties. I was obliged to hold my 
tongue, even at the risk of what did happen." 

" Which is not very serious, after all." 

" More serious than you think. You yourself told 
me that the Countess came here in a state of great 
excitement. She went away apparently reassured. 
But in reality, I should not like to say that she is as 
easy in her mind as you appear to think. One does 
not change so easily from the most intense distrust to 
the most absolute security." 

"Do you mean to insinuate that Madame de Fon- 
tenay continues to suspect me?" interrupted Made* 
moiselle Andrimont, her eyes flashing fire. 
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"Not at all; it is not you, it is I whom she 
suspects." 

" That, my dear Count, is not my business ; it is 
your look-out Get out of it as best you can. That 
is entirely your doing." 

" Not at all ; it is hers. And that's what grieves me 
most. Hence I appeal to your friendship to help me 
to dissipate an error which is causing a great deal of 
suffering to a poor innocent creature. Jealousy is very 
illogical. It only gives in to material proofs. It is 
those proofs I ask you to give. My wife, when she 
left you, asked you to extend to her the friendship 
you have hitherto shown me." 

" And I told her that I was a savage who did not 
want to come out of her lair." 

" Well, it is this disposition to live like a savage 
vhich is the cause of all the trouble, and I earnestly 
ask you to moderate it. Do not repulse the advances of 
the Countess. She offered you her friendship, and very 
sincerely, you may be sure ; prove to her by accept- 
ing it that there is no cause for any suspicion on her 
part." 

Mademoiselle Andrimont shook her head sadly. 

"I should be only too pleased to act upon your 
advice. I am alone indeed now, and the friendship 
of a woman like Madame de Fontenay would be a 
precious moral support to me. But I should like to 
make sure that the concession I might make would be 
confined to Madame de Fontenay only." 

" That will entirely depend upon yourself." 

" No, it will not, if I give in upon this first point. 
And I shall have no guarantee against further en- 
croachments upon my solitude. I shall be drawn into 
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a current that frightens me, and launched upon a 
kind of existence to which I was not brought up. I 
exactly foresee the consequences of what your wife and 
you persuade me to do. It is the absolute reversal 
of the programme I mapped out for myself when 
settling in Paris. It is impossible for me to resign 
myself to it so promptly, and without having taken 
time to reflect. I should, undoubtedly, be heartily 
pleased to afford some satisfaction to the Countess, 
but still, I am by no means disposed, for all that, to 
abandon all my ideas, to change all my habits." 

"That is perfectly just, and I am already much 
obliged to you for not having given me a downright 
refusal from the first. Reflect, compare, and then de- 
cide. Would you like the Countess to come and see 
you, to help you to get over your objections ? " 

" No ; it is I who will call upon her in a few days. 
Until then, I had better not see any one." 

"Very well. I will do as you wish, and I thank you." 

He got up, shook hands with her, and went out 
without saying another word. After he was gone 
Lucie sat perfectly still, plunged in deep thought. She 
was thoroughly aware that the time had come which 
would decide her future. At .twenty-three, and utterly 
alone in the world, could she hope for the desired 
security, when her beauty and her fortune would prove 
a bait to mere fortune-hunters, and less interested, 
perhaps, but equally assiduous, suitors ? What, after all, 
could a woman, left to her own counsel, do ? Would 
not she, as a matter of course, become the victim of 
her own inexperience, weakness, or fancy ? Obliged to 
be idle, as it were, because she was rich, how would 
she spend her time ? She would be bored to death, 
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and in order to escape from that, might rush headlong 
into some folly or other. 

On the other hand, would not life, such as her 
relatives would make it for her, be just as empty, as 
idle, as dangerous ? Would she find any food for the 
mind in the frivolous and senseless occupations of 
society ? Was she going to condemn herself to this 
meaningless strife, to the hollow talk, to the parrot-like 
amiability, to the numberless artifices, that constitute 
the graceful stock-in-trade of women in society, and 
which were repugnant to her straightforward and 
simple character ? She began to feel inexpressibly sad. 
She had a vision of the wild horses her father's men 
went to "lasso" on the prairies. She beheld them 
being brought back, shackled, their nostrils afire, their 
eyes rolling like mad, their manes standing erect with 
fear. They were put into the paddock, and after a 
few days their fury subsided, they allowed people to 
come near them ; and one fine morning they made 
their appearance in the shafts, or with the saddle on 
their backs, tamed and ready for work. There was 
nothing left of their fiery pride but a magnificent 
action, which made them valuable, and, like the others, 
they answered the whip or the rein, those splendid 
stallions, born to be free and to roam the boundless 
plains. She sadly compared her existence to theirs. 
Was she not, like them, about to exchange her wild 
freedom for elegant servitude ? Was she fit for 
drawing-rooms, with their hypocritical politeness and 
their honeyed flattery — she, hitherto so free in her 
bearing, so straightforward in her speech ? Did not 
her solitary villa suit her much better, and was she 
not likely to be much more happy there ? 
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All these thoughts jostled themselves in her mind, 
and she did not even notice that it was getting dusk 
and that darkness had fallen upon the room. When 
her maid came to tell her that dinner was ready she 
felt startled and vexed — vexed to have to cast aside 
her thoughts, to re-enter upon the reality that frightened 
her. She got up and went into the dining-room, which 
she thought very big for herself, and ate her meal 
in sadness; after which she went to her own room 
and shut herself up with her dog Michigan. While 
her aunt was alive she always sat in the drawing- 
room of an evening, playing a game of cards with the 
old lady, and talking of the country they had left and 
the dear ones that were gone. Bed-time came before 
they were aware of it, and the two women parted for 
the night with an affectionate kiss, having spent a 
happy day near one another, having no care for the 
morrow. Just now Lucie avoided the drawing-room, 
so full of these sad reminiscences to her, and alone 
in her brightly furnished bedroom, close to the tire 
that burned in the grate, she sat listening to the wind 
soughing among the trees outside. 

She took up a book and tried to read, but her mind 
was too engrossed, and she mechanically turned over 
the leaves without as much as catching the sense of 
the lines. She got up and began pacing the room, 
Michigan watching her all the while, surprised at her 
unusual agitation. After this she felt very listless 
and tired. Her legs seemed of lead, as if she had 
been marching for hours. She rang for her maid, 
and, but too pleased to put an end to the day full of 
painful impressions, went to bed. But she was rest- 
less and feverish in her sleep. She dreamt, and in 
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her dream beheld Madame de Fontenay dissolved in 
tears and holding out her arms to her entreatingly. 
Close to her stood Armand, sad, as Lucie had never 
seen him. She wanted to know whence came all this 
sadness and tears, and questioned them. But they 
did not reply. She woke up with a start, and three 
times in succession she dreamt the same dream, in 
which she saw Madame de Fontenay weeping and 
Armand pale and sombre. 

The moment it was daylight she got up and tried 
to reason the thing out. Why did Madame de Fon- 
tenay appear to her in so despondent a condition ? 
Why was Armand so sad ? It was evidently in con- 
sequence of the scenes between the husband and wife 
with which her name had been mixed up. But her 
dream was too slow by many hours, seeing that after 
those scenes the horizon had cleared up. She felt 
annoyed with herself for having given way to this 
hallucination, and was uneasy at having done so. 
To her matter-of-fact and positive mind this was 
something new, and she asked herself whether this 
was the beginning of the constant agitation which she 
would have to endure if she accepted the proposal 
made to her. She was even more perplexed and 
uneasy than the day before. 

Towards two o'clock she took her cloak and hat, 
whistled her dog, and went out on foot. Going 
straight down the Boulevard Maillot, she entered the 
Bois de Boulogne by the Madrid gate. It was a 
splendid day, with the sun standing bright in the blue, 
clear sky, the light filtering slowly through the masses 
of sombre green of the clumps of trees. Flights of 
crows were whirling overhead, pursuing one another 
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among the big oaks. The silence was scarcely broken 
by the distant rumbling of the carriages in the more 
frequented parts. For the last week Lucie had scarcely 
been out of doors, and the exercise sent the blood 
coursing more quickly through her veins. The colour 
came back to her wan cheeks, and a feeling of renewed 
bodily vigour stole over her. Her swinging step went 
fast over the ground, her dog gambolling in front of 
her. The young girl felt much better; her sombre 
thoughts vanished, and the future seemed to be lighted 
up by the lambent light in the splendid sky. Her 
naturally vigorous and practical mind began to see 
the situation in an aspect different from that of the 
previous day. The two opposite effects — the night 
effect and the day effect — succeeded one another in her 
mind. She had an accurate conception of what she 
had felt. She smiled like a child who, having been 
frightened in the dark by a strange form, goes up to it 
iu the morning light, and finds that the spectre, the 
terrifying phantom, was some familiar object, magnified, 
changed, by the dense gloom. Was such not the case 
with her ? At the close of a long fatiguing day, full 
of emotion, she had lost all courage, all resolution, and 
shamefully given in to imaginary perils. What pos- 
sible harm could befall her if she made up her mind 
to become more intimate with her relations, and to lead 
their easy, elegant life ? What cares and sorrows 
could possibly threaten her in society ? Was not 
everything there very light and frivolous ? And pain 
and pleasure both, were they not much more on the 
surface than real? After the loss of her parents 
within a few months of one another, after the very 
recent loss of good Madame Mathisen, what possible 
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misfortune could befall her which she could not face 
with almost indifference ? 

She felt herself as confident as she had been dis- 
heartened. She considered that the change in her 
existence would be very acceptable, and need not in 
any way frighten her. She was reflecting upon all this 
while striding along, and by this time she had reached 
Longchamps. She took the Avenue that led past 
Bagatelle and the villas close to the Madrid Gate, left 
the Bois, and returned home. The evening was spent 
as peacefully as the day had been. She had recovered 
her spirits, troubled for a little while, and felt composed 
to a degree. Her mind was made up ; she had come 
to the conclusion that it was impossible for her not to 
accept the offers of Madame de Fontenay. To respond 
by a refusal to the affectionate advances of this noble 
creature would be tantamount to reviving her suspi- 
cions, and at the mere thought of such a thing Lucie 
felt thoroughly irritated. And besides, she was hence- 
forth utterly alone and without a soul to depend upon. 
Nothing would have justified her staying away. 

Added to this, a kind of venturesome curiosity 
began to move her. This society at which she had 
turned up her nose and which constituted a world by 
itself, her active temperament prompted her to enter it. 
The harm she had heard of it, the glamour with which 
it was surrounded, the efforts of those who were not 
admitted to it, to get into it — all this attracted her. 
As long as she had not been asked to enter it, she 
had treated it with scorn. Now that its door was 
opened to her, she felt disposed to relax in her seve- 
rity ; she was ready to risk crossing its threshold. She 
began to invent excuses for herself. " I shall not be 
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considered an intruder, seeing that all my relations 
belong to it and will keep my ground for me. I shall 
be independent, and for that very reason respected, 
seeing that I am rich. Nobody will be able to compel 
me, any more than in my solitude, to do anything I 
dislike. Those who do not submit to its ordinary rules 
are quickly looked upon as eccentric. Eccentric be it, 
then, if by that I can preserve my liberty." A ferment 
of battlesome opposition uprose within her at the idea 
of the new life she was going to lead. " If it pleases 
me ; " such was the rule she contemplated following. 
And with a smile she said to herself, "My family 
will probably deeply regret having taken to, and 
introduced me. What if I were to be a greater 
trouble than pleasure to them ? " Nevertheless, her 
carping humour soon subsided. She let the whole of 
the week pass in order still further to reflect, and 
having carefully weighed the "for" and "against," 
she finally made up her mind to keep her promise, 
and to return the visit the Countess had paid her. 
She wrote to apprise her of her call, and at the hour 
appointed she made her appearance at the front en- 
trance of the Fontenay mansion. 

Those old aristocratic dwellings, vast and solemn, 
have a great effect on people's minds. Mademoiselle 
Andrimont felt this when she found herself alone in 
the grand drawing-room, surrounded by such severe 
but imposing splendour. Nothing that she had seen 
up till now could have given her an idea of this home, 
where for years and years the taste of its occupants 
had accumulated exquisite furniture and precious 
works of art Some very handsome portraits dating 
from the last century attracted her notice, and among 
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them a charming pastel by Latour, representing a 
young colonel of dragoons, who, beneath his powdered 
wig and clean-shaven face presented the most strik- 
ing likeness to Count Armand. Standing in this huge 
apartment, her eyes fixed on the sober tapestry, the 
dull gold of the cabinets, the brilliant enamel of the 
rare porcelain, she could only admire. She was so 
engrossed that she did not hear a door hidden by a 
curtain open behind her, and it was only when she 
saw the Countess come towards her that she suddenly 
stopped looking around her. 

The two women remained perfectly still for a 
moment, scrutinising one another, for in that first 
stormy interview they had not worn their usual looks. 
The distinguished carriage of Madame de Fontenay 
and the kind expression of her face struck Lucie, 
She felt herself deeply impressed, and a kind of 
reverential sympathy stole over her. Mina thought 
Mademoiselle Andrimont simply charming, with her 
proud and slightly defiant manner, which pleased 
her. She admired the thoroughbred air and the 
easy grace with which she stood there. She held out 
her hand, smiling, and gently drew her to a large 
easy-chair. 

"Madame la Comtesse," said the young girl with 
that slight foreign accent which lent a further charm 
to her speech, " you see that I keep my promises. I 
pledged myself to come to you ; here I am." 

"And I am very delighted to see you," replied 
Mina, " especially if you will permit me to hope that 
you will not go away again." 

" You must not ask me too much, Madame, before 
making sure that you would not regret it You know 

M 
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absolutely nothing of me. • • . Do not take me upon 
trust, but take time." 

" Does it take so long to judge people ? My first 
impulse rarely misleads me, and it has been altogether 
favourable to you. . . . Besides/' she went on in a 
sprightly way, " if you have any faults, it is our duty to 
put up with them. You are one of ourselves. And 
who knows but what there may be the surprise in store 
for you to find us a great deal more imperfect than 
you could possibly be. . . . Perhaps it is we who will 
have need of all your leniency. . . . Well, well " — and 
with this Madame de Fontenay grew very serious 
again — " your return to our family is a kind of repara- 
tion offered to you for the wrongs yours have suffered 
at our hands, and if only by virtue of this, I do not 
think that you ought to decline." 

At these words Lucie's eyes flashed, a vivid crimson 
mantled in her cheeks. 

" What you said just now, Madame, would suffice to 
decide me, even if I had not already made up my mind 
to accept your kind offer. And I do not wish to give 
you the impression that it is for the sake of satisfying 
my own dignity that I have decided to change my 
resolutions and to modify my manner of life ; it is 
owing to your charming kindness that I have done so. 
Yes ; it is for your sake, and not for mine, that I do so. 
I feel that your intimacy will make me very happy, 
and that it will be easy and sweet to love you." 

The tears started to Mina's eyes. She put her 
hands on Lucie's shoulders and kissed her lovingly. 
The two women who for more than an hour had con- 
fronted one another with threatening looks had no longer 
aught but smiles for one another. The tender heart 
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df Madame de Fontenay went out to the young girl, 
and she felt exquisitely happy at the fact. It would 
have been too difficult for her to hate ; it seemed de- 
lightful to her to attach herself to this charming child 
by almost motherly ties. She looked at her with deep 
emotion, gently stroking her hair with her handsome 
white hand. 

" If God had not refused me the happiness of being 
a mother, I might have a daughter your age. And 
how inexpressibly sweet it would have been to me to 
love, to watch over her every hour of my life ! Fate 
gives me my revenge by bringing you to me. You 
have won my heart, and if it does not seem difficult to 
you to love me, I may tell you that it is done, and that 
I love you already." 

They sat close to one another, their hands clasped 
together, looking at each other with mutual pleasura 
All Mina's prepossessions against the girl had dis- 
appeared, and her noble heart had become cleansed 
of its jealousy. She felt sure of Lucie; she could 
have staked her life on Lucie's mind never having 
harboured an evil thought. She read her candour 
and honesty in the open look of the blue eyes. 

" I am delighted," she said with all the fresh impulse 
of this new-born affection. " Now you belong to me 
wholly." 

Lucie drew slightly back, showing her black dress. 

" Not quite," she said sweetly. " I still belong to 
my sad recollections, to the memory of my lost one. 
You perceive that I accede to all your wishes, and 
that I am ready to entrust you with the guidance of 
my life. Nevertheless I wish to be left for a few 
weeks more in solitude. I owe it to her who is gone, 
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and who also loved me tenderly. I wish to mourn 
for her as she deserved to be mourned for. After that 
I will come to you without being asked. But during 
that time you must leave me wholly to myself. 
Neither you nor the Count must call. It will be my 
farewell to the solitary existence which I have led up 
till now." 

* So be it," said Madame de Fontenay. w I feel 
bound to respect your wishes. But I am sorry to part 
with you. ... I shall be glad to have you again." 

They both rose. Lucie went by the small drawing- 
room this time, and accompanied by Mina made her 
way to the large gallery leading to the grand stair- 
case. As she was saying good-bye, a door opened 
and the Count and Baron de Cravant came out. They 
stopped on seeing the two women. Armand, some- 
what pale, smiled and held out his hand to Lucie. 
The Baron bowed and went up to Madame de Fon- 
tenay, looking with pleased surprise, not unmixed with 
curiosity, at the handsome creature whom he had never 
met before in Armand's house. Thereupon Mina, turn- 
ing to the young girl, introduced the Baron to her. 

" M. Paul de Cravant, Mademoiselle Andrimont." 

The Baron bowed once more, very gracefully, but 
ceremoniously. Then he heard the Countess say — 

" Well, you will come back soon and for good ? " 

Lucie replied in a clear voice — 

" Yes, Madame. Good-bye, cousin." 

When the Baron looked up again the young girl 
was going down the staircase, and he could not help 
admiring the lithe figure, the golden sheen of her fair 
hair. He watched her until she had disappeared, then 
turned once more to the Countess. 
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" Mademoiselle Andrimont, a cousin of Armand ! 
I have never heard you nor him say a word about 
her," he said. 

" That's true enough," replied Madame de Fontenay. 
" We did not know her. She has just come from the 
Colonies." 

" My compliments. She is simply lovely." 

" Isn't she ? " smiled the Countess, and accompanied 
by the two men, she went back to her boudoir. 



CHAPTEE VIL 

Ten o'clock in the morning. A glorious summer sun 
in an unclouded sky, and the beach at Deauville 
fringed by the lapping foam of the rising tide, looking 
a dazzling white. Before the shallow flight of steps 
of one of those handsome villas which, standing in a 
ridiculously small garden, have the grandiose propor- 
tions of a country-seat, the land of which has been 
sold by a horde of speculators such as existed during the 
first revolution, stood a splendily horsed landau. Close 
by, four or five saddle-horses, in charge of a couple of 
grooms out of livery, were champing their bits and paw- 
ing the ground. The first to issue from the verandah 
was Countess de Fontenay, dressed for a drive. She was 
accompanied by Baroness Tr&orier and pretty Madame 
de Jessac. Behind the ladies, Count Armand, Baron 
Tr&orier, the elegant Firmont, and Paul de Cravant. 
All the men, with the exception of the amateur actor, 
were in riding-costume. 

" Ashton, please see whether Mademoiselle Andri- 
mont is ready," said Madame de Fontenay, coming 
down the steps. 

The man handed the bridles of the horses he was 

holding to his fellow-servant, and was about to cross 

the garden, when a small door in the wall, and almost 

hidden by ivy, opened, and Lucie stepped out She 
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wore a dark blue habit and a high, white hat, and 
her gloved hand held a tiny switch with a golden 
knob. 

" Am I late ? " she asked, seeing the whole of the 
party ready to start. " I hope I haven't kept you 
waiting." 

" You are not late ; we are a little bit before our 
time/' said Madame de Fontenay, holding out her 
hand. 

Lucie took it in hers, and held up her cheek to be 
kissed, which the Countess did very warmly. Then 
the young girl shook hands all round, her face glowing 
with animation, a smile on her lips, her eyes dancing 
with pleasure. 

" What a beautiful morning ! " she said, with in- 
ward joy, " and what a delicious ride we'll have ! 
Aren't you going to ride ? " she asked of Firmont, 
seeing him keep close to the Countess. 

"Oh no, I mustn't," said the amateur actor in a 
serious tone. " I must not knock myself up. I have 
to recite to-night at the Duchess d'Argfeles'. If I were 
to get on horseback, I shouldn't feel altogether fit, 
perhaps. And, you understand, the public first ; isn't 
that so ? " 

" I am not at all sorry," said the Countess. " He 
will keep us company, Madame de Jessac and I, in 
the landau. Well, if everybody is ready, we had 
better start." 

" Yes, let us be off," said Armand. u Shall I help 
you to mount, Lucie ? " 

" If you will." 

They went up to the horses, and the young girl 
began stroking the lustrous find splendid neck qf a 
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pretty mare, who set to whinnying while watching her 
from the corner of her large and soft eyes. 

"Ah, Polly ! you know me again/' said Mademoiselle 
Andriniont, placing her foot in Armand's hand and 
jumping lightly into the saddle. She settled herself 
comfortably, arranged the folds of her skirt, and gathered 
up her reins. Then, with one of those spontaneous 
movements which made her so original and seductive, 
she touched the Count's shoulder while he was examin- 
ing the girth of the mare. 

" I am very pleased indeed, cousin, that you thought 
of sending for Polly, and I am sincerely obliged to 
you." 

Armand looked up and turned slightly red; he 
averted his head to hide it, and said in a low voice — 

" I did, in fact, think that you would be pleased, 
but there was no occasion to thank me. Your pleasure 
is thanks enough." 

He stroked Polly's nostrils, and went on — 

" I hope you'll have no trouble with her. I have 
been riding her this twelvemonth now, and I may say 
that she is thoroughly broken in." 

He waved his hand to her and went to the landau 
in which his wife, Madaine de Jessac, and Firmont 
were just taking their seats. Madame Tr&orier and 
her husband were already outside the gate. 

" Are you all right ? " asked Armand affectionately 
of the Countess. "Have you got everything you 
want ? " 

" Everything. We are quite ready." 

" Very well then. The Dives road." This to the 
coachman. 

The carriage started. Armand jumped into the saddle 
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and joined the group on horseback, trotting by the 
Countess's side. 

For the last week Count and, Countess de Fontenay 
had taken up their quarters in their villa at Deauville, 
and Mademoiselle Andrimont, giving up her retired life, 
had settled in a cottage pertaining to the sumptuous 
residence of her relatives. She was living there with 
her companion, a young Englishwoman, the seventh 
daughter of a very poor clergyman, and consequently 
compelled to go out into the world. Miss Griffith 
was exceedingly ugly, but a very worthy creature. 
Standing five feet six in her stocking feet, which made 
her look like a cuirassier in woman's clothes, her hair 
was so extraordinarily light as to make that of an 
albino look dark on comparison. But for her freckles 
her complexion would have been fair enough, and when 
she opened her mouth she showed a set of teeth like 
tusks. Baron Tr^sorier, pretending to be frightened, 
opined that one of these days she would eat one of the 
party ; he felt confident that she was the ogre's wifa 
To which his own spouse, with an ironical smile replied — 

u You flatter yourself, my dear ; ogresses only eat 
small children." 

Miss Griffith had been with Lucie for the last three 
months, and a sincere friendship had sprung up between 
the two women. The mental and moral qualities of 
the English girl had cheered Lucie's sadness and made 
her solitude more bearable. Miss Griffith, who was as 
strong as a horse, and could tramp about like a moun- 
taineer, had encouraged Lucie to take a great deal of 
exercise. The health of the young girl had improved ; 
she had become robust and strong, while her melan- 
choly moods gradually vanished in contact with the 
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never-failing spirits of her companion. Miss Griffith 
had been sorry to leave the house at Neuiily for 
Deauville. She was not without certain misgiv- 
ings. Nevertheless she was delighted with the sea, 
and when, after the first few days, she found that 
Mademoiselle Andrimont preserved her freedom of 
action, did not allow herself to be absorbed by her 
neighbours, and lived as much as possible in her own 
home, the English girl had to a certain extent recovered 
her tranquillity of mind, and even consented to cross 
the threshold of the door that divided the little garden 
belonging to the cottage, from that of the Fontenay 
villa. 

Firmont, who, in spite of his amateur acting, was of 
a very refined mind, had taken an extraordinary liking 
to the very plain young woman, and openly declared 
himself her humble suitor. Paul de Cravant, who 
laughed and joked about the matter, had said to Lucie — 

" All this is very serious, and will end in an elope- 
ment." 

" Yes," Lucie had said ; " Griffith will put M. Fir- 
mont under her arm and bring him to me, to punish 
him for teasing her." 

For Baron de Cravant and Mademoiselle Andrimont 
had become very friendly by this time, a state of 
things by no means relished by Count Armand. Before 
their departure for Deauville, Lucie had been a fre- 
quent guest at the Fontenay mansion. The Countess 
had made it a point, before finally taking the young 
girl under her wing, to fully establish the natural ties 
that bound her to the family. The Beaulieus, the 
Pr^fonts, and the Champroys had been invited to meet 
the young girl, who was known to be very well off, 
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and whom they thought charming, and in that way 
a kind of reconciliation had been effected between the 
young heiress of the Canadian colonist and her nearest 
relatives. Baron Paul on that occasion was one of 
the party, and the Marquis de Villenoisy had been 
placed to the right of the hostess. 

The evening was a decisive one for Lucie. She not 
only succeeded in pleasing those who were in no way 
prepossessed in her favour, but also him who, as it 
were, had been convened to judge finally. The old 
diplomatist, greatly taken with Mademoiselle Andri- 
mont's exquisite simplicity rather than with her fasci- 
nating grace, sat for fully an hour chatting with her, 
turning the conversation to most varied subjects, like 
a professor putting a candidate through his paces. 
There was not a single sentence in any of her replies 
to find fault with ; she proved admirable in tact, good 
sense, and candour. At the termination of this down- 
right interrogatory, the Countess beckoned the Mar- 
quis to her side, anxious to know his opinion. 

" Tell me, as concisely as you can, what you think 
of her," she said. 

" She is as near perfection as possible, but none the 
less dangerous for all that." 

" I am not at all afraid of her," exclaimed Madame 
de Fontenay with great warmth. 

"Nor need you be of her; there is no doubt of 
that Never mind. Eemember what I told you from 
the very first. Get her married." 

Mina pointed with her fan to the other end of the 
drawing-room, where Lucie was seated on a low uphol- 
stered stool, with Paul de Cravant bending over her. 
They were having a very animated conversation, and 
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seemed utterly oblivious of any and everything around 
them. The Baron, after having, like an expert Parisian, 
lightly felt his ground by starting two or three sub- 
jects with the lovely cousin, had failed to meet with a 
solid basis for a protracted flirtation, until all of a 
sudden he hit the very thing. Two years previous 
he had made a long journey through America, in the 
course of which he had visited the English possessions, 
and got to know Canada pretty well. At the magic 
sound of the name of her native land, the young girl, 
who up till then had answered him with charming 
but somewhat listless courtesy, had suddenly become 
very animated and delighted at pursuing the con- 
versation. 

In a moment Paul found himself, in her company, 
transported to the endless, frost-bound lakes, the vast 
prairies, buried beneath the snow, on which people 
only ventured shod with battledore-like snow-shoes. 
Then they had talked of bison-shooting, of the racing 
after wild horses, of the Eocky Mountains and their 
deep passes, where the eagle looks ready to swoop 
down on the traveller as on a quarry waited for. To 
Paul's intense delight, he saw Lucie's natural character, 
prone to enthusiasm and excitement, gradually pierce 
through ; he could not help admiring her flashing eyes, 
her animated features, and wholly gave himself up to 
the fascination of her vivid words. From his very 
correct pronunciation of some local names, she had 
concluded that he knew English, and with undisguised 
joy had lapsed into her native tongue there and then. 
He had answered her in the same, and they were 
chattering away, laughing, thoroughly at their ease, 
chums already; she with evident pleasure, he with 
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a fervour plainly shown in his brightened looks, his 
vivacious movements, his unmistakable effort to please. 

For the last moment or so, Madame de Fontenay, 
like an experienced hostess, had noticed their sudden 
friendly familiarity, and she pointed it out to the 
Marquis with an expression on her face which, to the 
veteran diplomatist, was as good as a thorough revelation. 

" Oh ! that's it," he said, catching Mina's hint with- 
out further explanation. "But that would suit our 
book most admirably. It is evident, my dear, that one 
has only to show you the way for you to make straight 
for the goal This nice young fellow looks the very 
one to please our charming young niece. He appears 
to have set about it in earnest, and she looks as if 
disposed to encourage him. ,, 

" And I am very much inclined to help both," said 
the Countess, with a joyous gesture, for she beheld 
her horizon getting clearer each minute. We start 
for Deauville in a few days. I will invite Paul to 
join us ; and love will do the rest." 

Love had done his best, but he only succeeded in 
setting M. de Cravant on fire. Lucie had remained 
very calm. She was very pleased to meet the Baron, 
to talk, to walk, to ride with him, to show him a very 
friendly preference. But this very preference, from 
the frank and open way it was shown, became value- 
less. It was friendship ; it was not love. Neverthe- 
less Armand felt uneasy at it. 

For the last three months the Count's mind had 
passed through successive but very different stages, 
all, however, showing deep concern. After the very 
prave incidents that had marked the discovery of 
Mademoiselle Andrimont by his wife, Armand had 
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felt a kind of relief. Worried for the six months 
previous by the necessity of concealing his movements, 
stung by the consciousness of his deceit, Armand had 
felt very happy when first the situation had become 
smooth. He had come out of an adventure that 
might have cost him the peace of his life compara- 
tively unhurt. He felt inclined to thank his stars, 
He was by no means ungrateful, thought himself most 
favoured by chance, and was making the best of his 
luck. 

It is, however, not given to men to be satisfied for 
long without some change. In about a week he 
began to miss Lucie sadly. The hope of having her 
constantly near him in a little while did not com- 
pensate for the annoyance of having to keep away from 
her for the next two months. His reminiscences of 
the past were too frail to console him for present 
absence. The more he thought of the young girl, the 
more he regretted the past, which past he had wasted. 
In fact, what benefit had he derived from the six 
months during which Lucie had been wholly influenced 
by him, and by him alone? He had adopted with 
regard to her the reserved tone and manner of a 
friendly guardian. He came to see her regularly, as 
one comes to see a girl at a boarding-school, inquiring 
after her material welfare and occupying her mind 
with commonplace talk. He had behaved with great 
delicacy. He had not said a word to her open to 
reproach. And now he regretted his reserve and 
moderation, for he would never find another oppor- 
tunity so favourable to his love for the girl. 

The opportunities he had missed seemed to him 
many and favourable indeed. He was almost always 
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alone with her, and she was full of trust, and eagerly 
listening to every word that fell from his lips. He 
might have made her love him if he had liked. Why 
had he held back ? But at that point of his medita- 
tions his conscience raised its voice and answered — 
" And would you have dared to be infamous to that 
degree ? Your words would have stuck in your 
throat, your heart would have turned with loathing, 
and you would have kept silent — silent with horror 
at the base plan you had conceived. No ; there is no 
occasion to regret anything. You went to the utmost 
limit you could go without disgracing yourself. And 
now fortify your own mind and cleanse it of every- 
thing dangerous and unhealthy that is seething within 
it. Do not jeopardise the happiness of the woman 
who loves none but you in a wretched adventure 
which will only bring despair and disenchantment. 
Eemain an honest man, and instead of grieving for 
the absence of her who has so deeply troubled your 
thoughts, take advantage of it to forget her." 

He listened to the inner voice, deemed its counsel 
just and good. He meant to abide by it, and courage- 
ously tried to cure himself of his love. He did all he 
could to persuade himself that he had overrated the 
sentiment that drew him to Lucie. It was friendship, 
and nothing but friendship. And by a kind of self- 
imposed hypnotism, he succeeded in completely recover- 
ing his wonted peace of mind. His passion became 
benumbed ; he no longer felt its restless promptings. 
For more than six weeks he lived in peace, with the 
certainty that he was in a fair way of recovery, and 
that soon he would be able to meet Mademoiselle 
Andrimont without the slightest risk. 
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He had resumed his ordinary habits ; he was out a 
great deal, at the club and elsewhere, and conscien- 
tiously did all he could to become once more his old 
self, when, one morning about ten, he went to the 
Bois to try a pair of horses he intended to buy. In 
order to judge their paces without having to pull up 
every minute, he had turned into the less crowded 
parts, and was spinning along the road to Boulogne, 
when, at an intersecting avenue, he crossed two ladies 
evidently out for a morning walk. At the sound of 
the horses' hoofs the shorter of the two looked up, and 
Armand saw it was Lucie. She smilingly held up 
her hand to tell him to stop. He pulled up so short 
as to almost fling his cattle on their haunches. He 
had turned ghastly pale with emotion, and his heart 
seemed to knock against his ribs ; he felt as if he 
would choke. He had lifted his hat mechanically, 
and was staring at the girl with all his might. Stand- 
ing on the edge of the slightly raised footpath, fresh 
and trim, her supple figure set off by a plain black 
jacket, a small black kind of pork-pie hat without a 
veil on her fair head, she looked to him more charming 
than ever. 

" How are you this morning ? M she said very quietly, 
as if she had only seen him the day before. "And 
Madame de Fontenay, is she well ? How is it that we 
meet with you in our solitary ramble ? Have you lost 
your way, like Tom Thumb, and shall I put you in 
the right road ? " 

"Much obliged," he said, trying to look cheerful. 
" I know my bearings very well. But you, what has 
become of you ? " 

" As you see, I am taking a walk. It is the most 
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important occupation of the day to Miss Griffith and 
myself. But you do not know Miss Griffith. Miss 
Griffith is a dear, good girl, who has wanted to set the 
world an example in patience in coming to live with 
me. T must introduce you to her. . . . Miss Griffith, 
my cousin, Count de Fontenay." 

The fair English giantess bowed and said— 

" Oh ! I already know Count de Fontenay very well." 

" Yes,' 1 added Lucie. " Miss Griffith has heard me 
speak of you." 

w Favourably or the reverse ? " 

" A little of both. Isn't that right, Miss Griffith ? " 

"She has said a great deal of good," declared 
Lucie's companion. 

" Well," laughed Lucie, " I must have been exag- 
gerating." 

The horses, who evidently did not like standing 
still so long, were pawing the ground and champing 
their bits. 

" Your horses are getting restless," said the young 
girl. "Give them their heads, and good-bye. Ee- 
member me kindly to Madame de Fontenay." 

Armand did not seem disposed to obey, but Lucie 
waved her hand to him, and taking Miss Griffith's 
arm, turned down a side-path and disappeared among 
the dense foliage. Armand watched her retreating 
figure to the last, and drove off, his heart full of his 
newly awakened love. From that day his illusions 
were at an end. He understood but too well that he 
could never love Lucie in any other way than he did, 
and that all his efforts to that effect would be useless. 
He bowed down to fate, and did not even attempt to 
struggle any longer. 

N 
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He yielded once more to the sweet intoxication 
of his dreams, though he knew it to be a dangerous 
aggravation of his malady. For six weeks he had suc- 
ceeded in banishing Lucie from his thoughts. This 
time she took undisputed possession of them. This 
constant preoccupation wrought some extraordinary 
ravages in his feverish brain. Everything not connected 
with Lucie was kept at bay. There was only Lucie, 
the sole idol, to whom every prayer was offered, with 
whom every action was bound up, to whom every 
hope referred. Whether he spoke or kept silent, 
whether alone or among friends, Armand saw no 
one but Lucie. Amidst the most joyous gathering, 
he would all of a sudden cease speaking, and with a 
vacant look, appear to watch the light flitting playfully 
across a mirror, the motes dancing in a sunbeam, or 
the fantastic gyrations of a swallow high overhead. 
At such moments he was thinking of Lucie, and in 
his imagination beheld her walking in the Bois, escorted 
by her grenadier in petticoats, or reclining on a bear- 
skin in the fur-becarpeted kiosk. At such times he 
would be silently worshipping, like the fanatical high 
priest of some mysterious faith. 

When the two months of solitude for which she 
had stipulated before consenting to enter society had 
expired, and on the day she came to the Fontenay 
mansion to tell the Countess that she was ready to 
fulfil her promise, on that day, instead of being over- 
joyed, as he had expected to be, Armand felt secretly 
displeased and uncomfortably anxious. The thought 
that Lucie was going to be looked at by every one 
destroyed the satisfaction he felt at having her near 
him. It seemed to him that her priceless beauty, 
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until then hidden from every one except himself, was 
about to be profaned by general admiration. His 
jealousy would have preferred the girl to remain in 
her solitude, even at the sacrifice of never seeing her, 
provided no one else saw her. He could, at any rate, 
in his imagination, go to her and mingle in her life, 
the details of which he knew so thoroughly. In that 
way he would be the dream-lover, for ever present, for 
ever unsuspected of being near, master of her whom 
he loved, his through the magic power of a delicious 
fiction. Hence, he welcomed Lucie with a kind of 
aggrieved coldness, which tended to reassure Mina still 
further, and departed for Deauville without the least 
enthusiasm. 

Ever since that evening when Mademoiselle Andri- 
mont and Paul de Cravant had started that conversation 
which, from being commonplace at first, had become so 
animated in the end as to arouse a spontaneous and 
reciprocal sympathy between the young people, Armand 
had felt uneasy. Truly he did not fear Paul, of whose 
flighty and frivolous character he was thoroughly aware. 
The utmost one could expect of this amiable worldling 
was a fancy of a week's duration. Engrossed as he 
was with himself, how could he find time to devote 
himself seriously to a woman ? A certain amount of 
small attentions, a more or less lover-like devotion at 
stated hours, a quarter of an hour's chat between two 
engagements or before dressing for dinner, that was 
the maximum of sacrifice this charming fellow might 
be able to support. But as for a serious affection, 
a deep-seated passion, whence could it spring ? — how 
develop, if it did arise ? His carefully curled head did 
not seem fit to harbour very ardent thoughts, and his 
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heart, in throbbing too violently, would it not npset 
the harmony of hie laboriously-thought-out " get-up * ? 

No; his cousin ought not to have worried him, and 
still, his attentions to Lucie irritated and troubled hini 
It seemed to him that Mademoiselle Andrimont took 
a malicious delight in encouraging the Baron for no 
other purpose, probably, than to make him, the Count, 
uneasy. When laughing at what the Baron said, there 
was a ring, a brilliancy in her voice that grated upon 
the Count's nerves and made him suffer. At such 
times he walked away, lest he should be tempted 
to let his temper get the better of him, and to vent 
his spleen in spiteful remarks. And the young girl, 
not as much as noticing his going, went on laughing 
and chatting. 

One day, unable to resist the temptation, Armand 
said to Lucie — 

" Decidedly ; we are all out of it, and it is Cravant 
who is the favourite." 

" Indeed, he is not. I do not like him a bit better 
than the others, but he is very jolly and good-natured ; 
besides, I feel more at home with him ; we are about 
the same age." 

Armand bowed, with a smile. 

" Much obliged. In that case you look upon Fir- 
mont, Tr&orier, and myself in the light of patriarchs." 

" How spiteful you are ! " she said playfully. " You 
are trying to pick a nasty quarrel with me. M. Fir- 
mont is entirely given up to comedy. Besides, he belongs 
to Griffith ; and I have no intention to lure my dear 
friend's lover away. As for Baron Tr^sorier and your- 
self, you are married ; you do not count Conse- 
quently there is no one but M. de Cravant. . . . And 
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it is because lie has no other company that I prefer 
him." 

The terrible " you do not count " had passed, thanks 
mainly to the addition, " and it is because he has no 
other company ; " but on more careful reflection it had 
left its bitter sting. With Lucie he did not count; 
and how, in fact, could he have counted ? Could a 
man bound by indissoluble pledges to another woman 
strike the honest girl as an admissible suitor ? Would 
she not revolt at the mere idea that he loved her, 
and go away for ever ? No ; she had answered truly 
when she naively and spontaneously told him that he 
did not count ; and if ever he did count in her mind, 
it would be at the cost of his happiness and honour, 
for no tie but a guilty one was possible betwixt them, 
and to be one another's they would have to commit 
a crime. 

In this way he argued out his case with horrible 
philosophy, accurately weighing its facts and calculat- 
ing its consequences. And not a single word of the 
whole verdict, so concise and just, had the slightest in- 
fluence upon his determination. He knew that he was 
utterly mad, that he was advancing upon a road which 
would inevitably lead him to an abyss in which his 
own honour and that of others would miserably perish, 
and still he would not stop. He deliberately blinked 
the catastrophe 5 he kept saying to himself, " Something 
will occur that will cut the tragic knot." What some- 
thing ? He did not know and could not say. Some- 
thing — that was all. And artificially strengthened by 
this absurd fatalism, he went on nursing his passion 
for Lucie, deceiving Mina, and sinking deeper and 
deeper each day into his passionate dream. 
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While ambling along the Dives road he did not 
take his eyes off the young girl in front of him, between 
Madame Tresorier and her husband. For the moment 
Paul was trotting by the side of the Countess's carriage, 
and chatting with her and Madame de Jessac. They 
were descending the slope leading from Villers to 
Houlgate. To the right, between the breaks in the 
wild and tumbled crags, scattered with clusters of 
stunted trees, but sparsely nourished by the sand and 
stifled by the furze, lay the blue sea. It was terribly 
hot, and the horses, worried by the flies, were fidgety 
and restless. About a length or so in front of him, 
Armand heard Lucie's voice without being able to 
make out the exact sense of her words, but he was 
under the impression that she was in high spirits; 
and instead of being glad, he felt moody, as if this 
joy, provoked by others, was a theft committed at his 
expense. He rode up to the group, which Cravant 
had joined also ; but at the sight of him the four others, 
as if they wanted to keep away from him, spurred their 
horses, and laughing at the top of their voices, started 
into a sharp trot, leaving the carriage far behind. 
Irritated at their flight, he went after them, though 
not at a gallop, expecting that they themselves would 
take the initiative and transform the promenade into 
a race. So he merely urged his horse on, but theirs 
were as good as his, and they lost no ground. In that 
way they clattered through Houlgate and reached 
Beuzeval in a state of pleasant excitement. Here 
they pulled up, not to let the Count come up with 
them, but because the carriage was a long way behind. 
In about four strides he had joined them. 

" Why didn't you wait ? " he asked sharply. 
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" Why didn't you come up with us ? " replied 
Cravant gaily. 

"Because you did everything you could to pre- 
vent me." 

" That is a sorry argument for you who ride better 
than any of us." 

The compliment somewhat mollified the Count, who 
shrugged his shoulders and looked vexed. 

" Seeing that you want to keep to yourselves, I shall 
not trouble you," he said, putting spurs to his horse, 
and trotting down the Dives road. 

" Where are you going ? " shouted de Cravant, sur- 
prised at this uncalled-for show of temper. 

"To look after our breakfast/' replied the Count 
without stopping. 

"That's right; make yourself useful," shouted 
Tr&orier. 

"Seeing that I can't make myself agreeable," 
shouted the Count in return. 

The sharp tone of the words was lost in transmis- 
sion ; nevertheless they looked at one another in 
surprise. 

"Don't you think that Armand's temper has 
changed for the worse within the last few months ? " 
said de Cravant. " He, who was always so cheerful, is 
getting surly ; he, who was candour itself, is growing 
suspicious." 

" Age," exclaimed Madame Tr^sorier gaily. 

"You really have some wonderful notions, my 
dear," said her husband. " Age ! Do you think a 
man is done for at forty ? " 

" Is the Count forty ? " asked Lucie, apparently 
very surprised. 
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u Perfectly ; just turned," replied Paul. 

" Well, what of it ? Is that his death-warrant ? * 
asked TWsorier. "I am forty-two, and very proud 
of it." 

a There is really no occasion," retorted his wife. 

" Why not, if I carry my forty better than other 
folk do their thirty ? Armand and I belong to a capi- 
tal generation — the one that went through the war. 
Hardship and privation have steeled us." 

"Hardship and privation," laughed the Baroness. 
u You evidently speak for the Count* who went through 
the campaign in the snow and amidst the shells. . . . 
But you " 

" What do you mean by ' you ' ? ' turning red, like 
a turkey-cock. 

* Yes, you. You were on the staff of the National 
Guards. And between the sorties you were toasting 
your feet ; and the intervals between the sorties were 
very long indeed. Oh ! I remember well enough, . . • 
for I knew you then. ... I was a mere child, but I 
had a capital pair of eyes ; and after the siege, when I 
saw you again, I noticed that you had grown stout." 

Tr&orier sat groaning with vexation. 

" What an infamous slander ! " he shrieked. " But 
try to be honest for a moment — that is, if you can— » 
and tell me who looks the younger, Armand or I ? " 

"Armand," replied De Cravant and the Baroness 
in the same breath. 

" Of course," sneered Tr&orier. u You made up your 
mind beforehand. Besides, it's only what I expected. 
Paul is courting my wife ; it is his interest to hurt me. 
As for you, my dear, you keep all your justice for 
private consumption. Hence I can only appeal to 
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Mademoiselle Andriniont. Mademoiselle Andrimont, 
give your verdict conscientiously." 

" Well/' said Lucie, " conscientiously, the Count does 
not look more than thirty." 

"And I?" 

" You ? You do not look more than " 

" Forty- five," interrupted Paul, amidst general 
laughter. 

" You are unbearable, the lot of you 1 " shrieked the 
Baron. u Come along, let us trot The horses have 
had rest enough." 

At the same moment the carriage drove up, and 
keeping by its side, they crossed Beuzeval and reached 
Dives by way of the beach. The Count was waiting 
for them at the door of " The Conqueror." The inn, so 
well known among travellers and tourists, is an inter- 
esting specimen of Norman architecture. Tradition, 
no doubt backed up by the various hosts that have 
succeeded one another at the hostelry for the last fifty 
years, has it that it was on this very spot of the coast 
that William the Conqueror took ship for England, to 
carry the war into that country and permanently 
establish his dynasty there. Hence the name on the 
signboard. But the fame of the inn is not altogether 
owing to its victorious patron's name ; the special dish 
of the house, salmis of duck, has had something to do 
with it; and archaeology and gastronomy combined 
have made the establishment what it is. 

At the very moment that the Countess and her 
friends alighted, a drag, full of Parisians staying in the 
neighbourhood, went off in the direction of Cobour^. 
It was twelve o'clock, and every table in the public 
dining-room was taken. A room leading out of the 
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garden had been kept for the Countess and her parly, 
and Armand had seen to the arrangements of the table 
himself. Everything was exceedingly plain, even unto 
the large floral-patterned dinner-service and the brown 
stone pitchers, the pyramidal dishes of fruit being the 
only attempt at decoration. 

Feeling very hungry after their long ride, the party 
sat down, and were waited upon by a couple of fresh 
and rosy-cheeked peasant lasses, instead of the horrible 
waiters, with mincing ways and measured tread, of the 
Paris restaurants. They sat down anyhow, Madame 
de Fontenay between Tr&orier and her husband; 
facing her was Lucie, with Madame de Jessac on her 
right and Paul de Cravant on her left Madame 
Tresorier and Firmont were at the opposite ends of 
the table. The sun shone through the open window, 
and the bees, attracted by the clustering clematis, kept 
buzzing about in the golden beams that filtered through 
the foliage and danced fitfully on glass and napery, on 
the features of the guests. 

It was one of those occasions, too few and far be- 
tween, when the heart yields to the influence of peace- 
ful surroundings, and feels thoroughly happy and at 
rest Chatting cheerfully, without a thought or care 
for to-morrow, they wholly gave themselves up to the 
sweet impression of the scene and their delight in it, 
almost too intense for words. They had lowered their 
voices, as if not to trouble the exquisite, confidential 
intimacy of the moment, the fleeting charm of which 
they fully appreciated. And in the balmy summer 
breeze, beneath the cloudless skies, with the subdued 
rhyttim of the gentle surf lapping the beach almost 
beneath their windows, they felt thoroughly happy. 
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Even Count Armand had for the moment cast aside 
his black care, and showed himself as all those who 
were there, with the exception of Lucie, had always 
found him, amiable and bright, a delightful and atten- 
tive host. Mademoiselle Andrimont could not help 
casting a glance of admiring surprise at him, which 
poured balm on his wounds. He felt conscious of 
pleasing, and for the first time for many weeks he felt 
pleased also. From that moment he became inimitable. 
Mina delighted at his recovering his old brilliancy, and 
little suspecting the source whence it was drawn, smiled 
on, and encouraged, him. Lucie had been perfectly 
right when, an hour before, she had declared that he 
did not look more than thirty. He showed himself 
even less old than he looked, and becoming more and 
more animated, his eyes sparkling with excitement, a 
smile stealing every now and then on his eloquent 
face, he was captivating to a degree. He held them 
spell-bound, as it were, throughout the breakfast, and 
during that hour at any rate he was utterly without 
a rival. Lucie sat listening with such attention that 
Paul de Cravant felt it to be useless to enter the lists 
with him. In fact, he had left off talking to his com- 
panion, and by his replies kept up the running fire 
of Armand's conversation. Hence the credit of the 
entertainment fell entirely to the latter; everything 
had a direct reference to him, and for the time being 
he was the undisputed master. 

His triumph came to an end simultaneously with 
the end of the breakfast. When they got up from the 
table each resumed his independence, which, as it 
were, had been surrendered for the time being. In 
order not to tire the horses too much, they went for 
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a stroll along the shore. They started, the women shel- 
tered by their bright-hued sunshades, and leaving the 
imprints of their coquettish shoes in the sand, the men 
carrying camp-stools, in case their fairer companions 
should feel fatigued. Hector Firmont, electrified by 
the sight of the sea, and ever ready to communicate 
his sensations either in verse or in prose, began tc 
recite " The Wreck," which he had often heard both 
from Coquelin and Moimet-Sully. According to the 
recollection that came uppermost, he ranted like the 
tragedian or droned like the comic actor, but ever 
sincere and carried away by his enthusiasm, he suc- 
ceeded in interesting his hearers, who did not attempt 
to interrupt him. They even went so far as to applaud 
when he had spoken his last line with an awe-stricken 
gesture and a despondent look. 

They stopped near some fishing-smacks drawn up 
on the sands, and waiting for the tide to go out again. 
Some huge piles, solidly driven into the sands, did 
duty as seats. In the sweltering heat of the sun, with 
the sea splashing yellow on the beach and rolling blue 
in the offing, they sat silent and subdued, listening 
almost reverently to the rhythmical sound of the 
white-crested surf. Then, without turning their heads, 
and as if fascinated by the vast expanse at their feet, 
they began to talk in an absent-minded manner of the 
trivial incidents of life at the seaside, of a forthcoming 
concert at the theatre, of the next ball at the casino. 
The names of their acquaintances who were staying 
at that moment in the neighbourhood cropped up one 
by one in the conversation, and came in for a good- 
natured remark or a severely critical one in connection 
with their appearance, their pretensions, the real 01 
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assumed magnificence of their establishments, their 
good or evil reputations. And they went on chatting, 
without halt or haste, listlessly, without the asperity 
of backbiting ; that kind of gossip being the invari- 
able staple material of the conversations of these 
worldlings, to whom art was only more or less of a 
pastime, commerce or industry merely a dead letter, 
politics an object of horror and disgust, and who were 
therefore necessarily reduced to tittle-tattle and ele- 
gant trifling. 

They had been seated like this for more than an 
hour, when Madame TWsorier, suddenly waking up a 
bit, asked — 

" But what has become of Mademoiselle Andrimont ? 
She has been gone a good few minutes." 

They all turned round to look at the vacant camp- 
stool, and at the same moment Madame de Fontenay 
exclaimed — 

"But there she is on the jetty, walking up and 
down with De Cravant." 

A couple of hundred paces farther away, along the 
quay, Lucie and Paul were strolling side by side among 
the coils of rope, the piles of timber, the stacks of 
empty baskets that had been brought thither for some 
works in the course of construction on the beach. 
Tired of sitting there doing nothing, bored by a con- 
versation about people she did not know, she had got 
up quietly and walked away. Paul, seated behind her, 
had gone after her, and without saying a word had 
kept by her side. Then they had drifted into con- 
versation, and gradually lefc the rest of the party far 
behind. Tired of sinking ankle-deep in the sand, they 
had made for the high-road, and marching and strolling 
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along slowly, were having a comfortable chat They 
were a pretty distance from their starting-point, and 
did not seem in the least concerned about the com- 
panions they had deserted. 

Armand was up in an instant, and cast suspicious 
glances in their direction. Why this tSte-d-tSte t and, 
above all, why this silent flight ? He already suspected 
them of connivance, and began to feel furious. 

" Very well ; we can go back to the inn and get 
ready to start/' said Mina. "They will see us, and 
come back by the road." 

"I had better go and tell them," said the Count 
rather sharply, " for they seem to have forgotten all 
about us, and likely to push on to Beuzeval, if I do 
not stop them." 

And without awaiting an answer he went striding 
quickly along by the boats, cutting across the beach 
and making towards the quay. He took straight for 
the Dives bridge, and instead of showing himself, he 
kept out of sight as much as possible, as if bent upon 
taking those after whom he went by surprise. 

Which was evidently useless on his part, for they 
had seated themselves on a pile of timber, and were 
chatting away as unconcernedly as possible. The road 
was absolutely deserted, the small port empty, and 
only the seagulls, skimming the mud left bare by the 
ebbing tide in search of fish, could have heard them. 

They had walked away without intending to leave 
their companions far behind. Lucie had first of all 
stopped to look for a moment at an old fishing-smack 
converted into a dwelling, and over the sides of which 
a group of children were climbing up and down. She 
had given them a few small pieces of silver, and it was 
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only then that she noticed Paul, who had followed her 
from sheer politeness, so as not to leave her entirely 
by herself. 

He himself had no definite idea of what he was 
going to do. He had not said to himself, "I am 
going to accompany her, and try to find a pretext in 
the conversation to tell her how her grace and beauty 
have impressed me. He was neither so determined nor 
so clever. From the moment he had seen her he had 
felt the influence of Mademoiselle Andrimont's charm. 
He liked her better than he had ever liked a woman 
before, though he had known a great many delightful 
ones. He was constantly thinking of her, and afeked 
himself whether this time he was not caught lor good. 
But there was a vast difference between acknowledging 
that much to himself and burning his ships, making 
a decisive avowal and at one stride crossing the very 
wide road that would lead to marriage. For with 
Lucie there could be no other solution to the problem. 
He knew that, and, to do him justice, did not for a 
single moment harbour any other thought. He frankly 
confessed that the man who should marry this charm- 
ing girl would be a lucky man indeed. But he had 
not made up his mind that he should be the man, by 
no means. Still, he was on the slope, and what was 
more, he did not know that he was rapidly gliding 
down it. 

" What a strange existence for these people I " he 
said to Lucie, pointing to a woman who was atten- 
tively scanning them from one of the windows of the 
transformed fishing-smack. They are born, live, and 
die in a ship." 

"Is it not somewhat the case with everybody?" 
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replied the girl. "Is not your elegant way of life 
something of a ship also ? They live in wretchedness, 
you live in splendour ; that's all the difference. And 
really I should not like to vouch for your lot being 
preferable to theirs." 

" That's something like a levelling philosophy. Are 
you going in for Socialism ? " 

" Not in the least. I was only thinking of what 
I have seen in my country, on the shores of the St 
Lawrence or any of the other great lakes, in those 
villages that are as yet exceedingly simple and primi- 
tive. Whole families live in vast wooden huts there, 
the father and sons occupied with the chase, the 
mother and daughters looking after the home, their 
horizon made up of the blue of the skies, the green 
of the woods, the muddv brown of the soil — no com- 
forts, no refinements, a complete ignorance of anything 
like intellectual pleasures. And still they are happy, 
and 1 have often thought that they had reason to be. 
I have seen my father, worn away with the anguish 
of commercial speculation, spend his nights in feverish 
expectation of a rise or fall in the breadstuff's or other 
produce for which he had contracted ; I have compared 
his painful agitation with the peaceful life led by these 
people, and have concluded in favour of the poor and 
simple. Nevertheless, many envied my father's lot 
out yonder. He was looked upon as a person of great 
importance. He was more to be pitied than the 
humblest squatter on the plain." 

"Still, you loved him very much, and he loved 
you and your mother." 

" Yes ; but he enjoyed that affection less than these 
people enjoy the affection of their wives and children. 
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Too many cares came betwixt him and it. To love 
one another to the exclusion of everything and every 
one else, to make everything give way to that unique 
afiection^ that's what life really means. 1 ' 

" It seems to me, Miss Lucie," said Paul in a light 
tone, but with a sudden emotion — " it sfcems to me that 
your heart is capable of very strong feelings indeed." 

" I know nothing about that/' she replied dreamily. 
But I am not altogether commonplace, and I do not 
like everybody." 

For a moment the young man's heart throbbed so 
violently as to make him gasp for breath. Then, after 
a pause, and like some one who gathers himself up 
before taking a terrific leap, he said—* 

" Now, for instance, here am I. Do you like me a 
little bit ? " 

Lucie started, laughing, and looked him up and 
down, partly shutting her eyes, as if to get a better 
focus, and with the kind of supercilious air that lent 
80 great a charm to her smallest action. 

" You want to know too much," she said. 

* Not in this instance," he replied, " for I like you 
very muck" 

"Very condescending indeed to your humble ser- 
vant, M. le Baron," she said playfully. 

" You are chaffing, Mademoiselle Andrimont" 

1 hope I am. It would be the worse for me if I 
were not, and for you too perhaps, for I would send 
you back to your friends who are counting the pebbles 
on the beach, and ask you to keep your gallant 
speeches for Madame de Jessac or Madame Tr&sorier." 

" They have heard all I have got to say in that 
way long ago." 

o 
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"That's right! And you think that I am going 
to talk to yon after that, so that one day, in speaking 
of me, yon may tell to Mademoiselle So-and-So, or 
Madame No-Matter- Whom, what yon have jnst said 
about those ladies with a kind of conceit which, to say 
the least, is eminently impertinent" 

"But yon do not appear to understand me. For 
the last ten years I have been chums with Madame 
Tr£sorier and Madame de Jessac. I have been, as it 
were, brought up with them. We know one another 
too well to put ourselves out of the way." 

" So that with me it is the zest of the unknown ? n 
"How disagreeable you are! Tou seem to take 
delight in teasing me. You know well enough that I 
mean what I say." 

" That's a great merit indeed." 
u Just listen to me for a few minutes." 
"I have been doing nothing else for the last 
half-hour; and you have taken an unfair advantage 
of it." 

By this time they had got to the end of the quay, 
opposite a vessel laden with timber intended for the 
Dives saw-mills. They sat down on a pile of wood in 
the shade of another one, and went on talking. Paul, 
thoroughly moved by a feeling that surprised him by 
its intensity, had become very serious, and was telling 
Lucie about the emptiness of the life of pleasure which 
he had led so long already. He seemed to have sud-* 
denly reached the bottom of it, and to have become 
aware how useless and hurtful it was. He confessed 
that his companion had been right in thinking those 
poor fisher-folk, living within sight of the sea with 
their wives and children, to be envied. A strange 
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and sweet melancholy came over him by the side of 
this charming young girl, and ideas that had hitherto 
never entered his mind — ideas that were upright, 
sensible, and matter-of-fact ; ideas at which he would 
have laughed at any other time, quickened in his brain, 
like vigorous plants in fruitful, virgin soil. He told 
her as much, and she could not help looking at him 
with a kind of wonderment She had not for a 
moment supposed that this flighty young fellow could 
change so quickly, and of his own accord, into a 
serious man, and express such profound sentiments. 

"Could you really remain as you are now for a 
whole fortnight ? " she asked. 

" But I have got an idea that I could remain like 
this for life. I have had no opportunity up till now, 
or perhaps the woman that could work the change has 
been wanting. It seems to me that I should only be 
too happy to love loyally and with all my heart, to 
have no other thought or ambition in life. Will you 
try the experiment ? " 

She had resumed her wayward and ironical manner. 

" But why should it be I ? Look for another victim. 
I have done you no harm. Pray, have pity on me/' 

" I only ask you to let me love you." 

"But I can't prevent any one doing that; and 
what's more, I wouldn't if I could." 

" To let me tell you so," he went on. 

" That's already getting from the inch to the ell." 

" And ask you not to make up your mind deliber- 
ately not to be convinced." 

" "Why not ask me at once to go on my knees, and 
offer you my heart on a silver salver ? " 

" Oh, I do not even pretend to win your heart" 
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" What then ? " 

" Tour hand only," he said, laughing. " Tour nice 
white band would suffice at first. The heart would 
soon follow." 

" That's rather presumptuous." 

"No, it is not mere presumption; it's only a very 
strong consciousness of my sincere love for you." 

" Dating from a week ago ? " 

" Dating from the very day I first saw you." 

And he began telling her of his impressions when 
he had first seen her at Madame de Fontenay's, and 
how he had treasured the recollection of that moment; 
of his joy at meeting her once more. He was very 
sincere and persuasive, and Lucie felt impressed. She 
left of railing and became silent. The transformation 
was really beginning to surprise her, and she was not 
far short from feeling grateful to Paul, from feeling 
proud as of a victory. He had caught hold of one of 
her hands, and kept it gently between his own, only 
too delighted at her not withdrawing it. In reality 
she was not aware of his having done so. She was 
thinking very seriously, like all women belonging to 
that land beyond the seas, when the great word 
" marriage " is spoken. Not that she had any idea of 
marrying De Cravant, but because, for the first time 
in her life, the idea of marriage took a material 
shape, became embodied in a man who might, if she 
liked, become her husband. 

For the first time since she had known him she 
looked at him very closely, as if to read his character 
in the lines of his face. His features were nice indeed, 
but somewhat effeminate, and by a mysterious com- 
parison, the manly and proud face of the Count uprose 
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before her. It seemed to her that, by the side of 
Armand, Paul was a mere child. The man by whom 
she would have liked to be loved, protected, sheltered 
throughout life, was the bold and vigorous soldier. 
But a shadow flitted across her thought at the recol- 
lection of the past months, during which he had spent 
so many long hours with her, never relaxing in his 
affection, in his attention. Did he not love her also, per- 
haps, he between whom and her there were such in- 
superable obstacles ? He had never said a word that 
would justify the thought. And still, if she had been 
called upon to decide which of the two, Cravant or 
Armand, she was more deeply in love with, Lucie, with 
deep regret, would have been obliged to confess that 
she believed it to be Armand. 

" What are you thinking of ? " asked the Baron, 
uneasy at seeing her so silent. " Are you thinking of 
being somewhat more lenient to me ? " 

" I am afraid not. I have no implicit confidence 
in your sudden fits of tenderness. The fact is, that you 
happen to be out of your element. You have given 
way to the superlative boredom of the seaside ; you are 
casting about for a diversion, and you have favoured 
me by selecting me as a likely partner for a flirtation. 
You have been saying to yourself, ' Here is a young 
person, just arrived from America. She will perhaps 
be different from the others, and will help me by a 
little sentimental passage of arms to while the time 
away till the shooting season. Have I guessed 
rightly ? » 

" Absolutely,** said the Baron, very calmly. " And 
you shall have proof of it very soon." 

" And this proof will be ? " 
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" The most convincing proof a man can give of his 
love for a woman." 

"I shall be looking forward to it with great interest.* 

The words had scarcely left her lips, when a slight 
noise made her turn round. She almost jumped up. 
Count de Fontenay, looking very pale, was standing 
behind her. 

" Have you been here very long ? " she asked con- 
fusedly. 

" I have just come up," he stammered rather than 
said. " The ladies have sent me after you. We must 
be getting back." 

" What time is it, then ? " 

" Three o'clock/' 

" Already ! " 

There was a sneer tm his lip, and including Paul 
and Lucie in the same movement, he remarked — 

" You have not found time hang heavily, it appears." 

His face, his tone of voice, his whole attitude, was 
so suggestive of deep grief, though he tried to be placid, 
that the girl was struck by it and remained silent. 
They strolled slowly back to the inn. Both horses 
and carriages were waiting outside. The Count turned 
to Paul, who was walking by his side. 

" Would you mind telling our friends that we are 
ready to start when they are ?" he said. 

« With pleasure ; " saying which he disappeared in the 
courtyard. His back was scarcely turned, when Lucie 
and Armand exchanged a significant look, a look more 
eloquent than words. The most violent reproaches 
rose to the Count's lips; it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he kept them back. At last, unable to 
contain himself, he caught Mademoiselle Andrimont 
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by the wrist, pulled her towards him, and looking into 
the white of her eyes, hissed — 

" He has told you he loved you ; has he not ? " 

The violence of the tone, the offensive way in 
which the question was put, the almost brutal manner 
in which he clutched hold of her, irritated the young 
girl, and giving him look for look, and with a rudeness 
matching his own, she retorted — 

"And has he not the right to tell me so, and have 
I not the right — I — to listen to him ? " 

Armand looked away; his lips quivered, and beads 
of perspiration stood on his forehead. 

"He has told you?" he repeated. "And you, 
what did you answer him ? " 

" What is that to you ? * 

In a voice almost choked with tears, he said — 

u I beg of you, Lucie, spare me. I am by no means 
happy." 

She looked more kindly at him. His genuine grief 
had opened the young girl's heart. She raised her 
head very deliberately — 

" If I am to cause you any grief or anxiety, Count, 
I had better go." 

" No," he said imploringly 5 " do not be angry. Be 
kind enough to tell me what answer you made him." 

" Well, I told him that he might pass his time more 
agreeably here than in paying court to me." 

Armand's face cleared up as if by magic ; he bent 
over the young girl, and in a whisper almost, as if 
ashamed of his own words, he murmured, " Thank you/ 9 



CHAPTER Vni. 

Dinner was over, and some of the party staying at 
the Villa Fontenay were in the garden, whence they 
could see the sea and hear the lullaby of its surf as 
it splashed against the yellow sands. M. and Madame 
Tresorier were chatting with Armand, while Madame 
de Fontenay, leaning on De Cravant's arm, was slowly 
strolling round and round the flower-beds, smelling 
sweet in the balmy evening breeze. The Countess and 
her companion were talking in a low voice, keeping 
away as much as possible from the others, as if anxious 
not to be overheard. Immediately after the dessert, 
while coffee was being served on the terrace, and while 
the men were lighting their cigarettes, Mina and her 
husband's cousin, seemingly moved by the same thought, 
had drawn near to one another, 

" You managed to monopolise Mademoiselle Andri- 
mont to-day," said the Countess to Paul, trying to look 
indifferent, but scanning him from under her lashes. 

" I trust my doing so did not vex you ? * asked De 
Cravant. 

" Not at all. I suppose this little t0te-&-tSte afforded 
you some pleasure, and I am not sufficiently selfish to 
complain of it." 

" Confess that I was well advised to embrace the 

2X6 
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opportunity, seeing that Miss Lucie has deserted us 
this evening." 

14 In fact, she seemed to me less bright when coming 
back than she was at starting. And about an hour 
before dinner she sent word that she would not join 
us. Now and then she is somewhat whimsical/' 

" That's the very thing, perhaps, that makes her so 
fascinating.* 

" She certainly seems to have made an impression 
on you." 

" I do not deny it. w 

" And you have told her ? " 

" I have told her." 

The Countess stood still, and looked the Baron 
straight in the face with what he called her " princess's 
air," then she went on very sweetly —  

"I thought as much; and that's why I wanted to 
have a few moments' talk with you this evening. You 
are a man of honour, Paul, and you understand the 
obligations my very hospitality to my young cousin 
imposes upon me. In entering my house Lucie has 
morally put herself under my protection. My age gives 
me the right to treat her like my daughter ; hence I may 
ask you in confidence, What are your intentions ? " 

" My intentions, Countess ! " replied the Baron, his 
face aglow with pleasure. "They are very simple 
indeed, and I have not disguised them from Made- 
moiselle Andrimont. I have simply asked her to be 
my wife." 

" Have you really, Paul ? " said the Countess, with 
an emotion she vainly endeavoured to hide. 

" I have, really. But what is there so very wonder- 
ful in that ? " 
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" Nothing very wonderful." 

" I am thirty, free, and rich. I like Mademoiselle 
Andrimont, and she has no one but herself to consult. 
I think her simply lovely, and if she likes, I'll many 
her." 

"And is that what you told her while you pre- 
tended to be absorbed in the contemplation of the 
river Dives ? M 

" Yes, Countess, that's what I told her while seated 
on the pile of timber smelling so deliriously of pitch. 
I did not select the place, and I should not have 
minded a bit telling her the same in your drawing- 
room, comfortably ensconced in one of your capitally 
upholstered easy-chairs. But I should not have been 
a whit more enthusiastic or in earnest." 

" And how did she take it ? " 

" I should like to be able to tell you with a trium- 
phant look that she took it favourably. But I am 
too fond of the truth for that. Miss Lucie listened 
to all I had to say, and very graciously. She even 
answered me very good-humouredly, but I am bound 
to confess that she did not take it seriously. You 
know, Countess, that I am not at all likely to enact 
melodrama. I am not made of the stuff that goes to 
the making of an Antony or a Didier. 1 Consequently 
I did not lie writhing on the floor, in fury and despair, 
but I am under the impression of having displayed 
all the eloquence at my command. I spoke with an 
air of conviction ; I was very much wound up ; in one 
word, I brought the whole of my seductive batteries 

1 Respectively the heroes of Alexandre Dumas the Elder's play of 
that name, and of Victor Hugo's " Marion Delorme." 
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to bear. And I regret to have to inform you that 
they produced no effect at all." 

" Then what is the result ? " 

" The result is nil, and I do not know what is to 
become of me unless you help me. That's why I took 
you aside to-night to tell you all about it, and to ask 
you to use your influence. A woman, and above all 
a woman like you, is a very valuable ally to a poor 
fellow like myself. You told me yourself just now 
that you exercise a moral authority over Mademoiselle 
Andrimont. The best thing would be to exercise it 
on my behalf. And by so doing you will have made 
a couple of happy ones ; for I may say that I love 
her, and will pledge myself to make her love me, pro- 
vided she does not love some one else already." 

At the words, " provided she does not love some- 
one else already," Mina shivered. A frown settled on 
her handsome forehead and her eyes became sunken; 
The recollection of her former suspicions came over 
her once more. But she comforted herself with this 
thought — "What I am about to attempt will be a 
decisive proof. If Armand quietly accepts the idea of 
this marriage, if I can persuade Lucie to marry Paul, 
all is safe. Is not the combination about to be realised, 
the very one I prepared at the advice of my old friend ? 
Then why fear instead of hope ? I ought to be glad 
at having reached my aim so promptly and surely." 

In spite of this argument, which admitted of no 
discussion, Mina failed in mastering her trouble. For 
three months she had, as it were, benumbed herself 
with a security of her own making, but in one single 
minute all her forebodings, all her suspicions, returned 
with tenfold force. She was not likely to shrink 
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from a desperate struggle. On the contrary, she was 
more likely to provoke it* To her, doubt was the worst 
of all evils, and to make an end of doubt she would 
shrink from nothing. So she mustered up her courage 
in one look, and said to Paul — 

"Rely upon me. Whatever may be necessary to 
say or to do in order to prevail with Lucie, I shall 
say it and do it" 

" Then I am certain to succeed," he said joyfully. 

" Above all, try to be careful, and do not breathe a 
word of what you have told me to any one here. 
You understand, to no one ; not even Armand must 
know of your plans. It is one of the conditions abso- 
lutely necessary to your success." 

" Make your mind easy. I'll be silent as the tomb." 

" Let us go back to our friends. They are beginning 
to wonder what we are talking about, There is no 
need to let them think we are conspiring." 

They come back to the terrace. The air felt soft s 
and warm, and the flowers, refreshed by the night •>" 
breeze, shed a delicious perfume all round. Oountless 
stars were glowing in the sky, and above the wooded 
slope spreading in the direction of Villers the moon 
showed her narrow and lambent crescent. 

" Isn't it time to go to the Casino ? " asked Baron 
Tr&orier; "there's a dance to-night We'll go and 
watch the young misses dance." 

" I am afraid you will have to go by yourselves," 
said Mina; "I feel a little bit tired. You go too> 
Armand, if you like." 

" No, thank you ; I prefer to stop with you." 

Mina turned red; a burning sensation came over 
her at the thought that the opportunity of fighting the 
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decisive engagement with Armand had come without 
her seeking it. There was a peremptory wave of the 
hand, and in a voice hoarse with emotion, she said — 

" Very well ; stop if you like." 

They were left to themselves, and slowly ascended 
the stairs to the drawing-room. The Countess sat 
down in a low easy-chair near a small table on 
which lay her work, and for a moment or so kept 
watching her husband, who was pacing up and down, 
apparently lost in thought. Then, when he came 
abreast of her chair, she suddenly remarked — 

" I have had a long talk with Paul to-night about 
certain matters that concern us all." 

" Indeed," he said, abruptly raising his head. 

* Yes. I have noticed for a good while already that 
he is very attentive to Lucie, and I thought I would 
like to find out what are his intentions." 

" And he told you ? " asked Armand ironically. 

" He told me." 

" And his intentions are ? " 

" Altogether satisfactory, as far as we are concerned* 
He wishes to marry her." 

"Very good. But between his wishes and their 
realisation there happens to be a trifling obstacle: 
Mademoiselle Andrimont's will on the subject." 

" Then you happen to know her will ? " 

" I do happen to know it Like you, I had noticed 
that Cravant paid a good deal of attention to Lucie, 
and while you were interrogating the one, I inter- 
rogated the other." 

" And what was her answer ? * 

" That she does not care for Paul." 

Madame de Fontenay bent her head, an anxious 
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look stole over her face, and for a moment or so she 
Was silent. How strange that Armand should have 
attempted an inquiry similar to her own ! Was it 
not the same feeling of jealousy that had prompted 
them both ? And while she was anxious to find 
whether he was not vaguely thinking of Lucie, he 
was eager to know whether Lucie was inclined to 
favour Paul. Determined to drive Armand into a 
corner, she went on — 

" That's what Paul told me to-night, for he makes 
himself no illusions on the subject. Still, he has 
not altogether been disheartened by the good-natured 
banter of Lucie. He means to persevere, and has not 
lost all hope of persuading her. He has asked me to 
help him, and I have promised. " 

Armand frowned; a harsh expression came on his 
face. 

" Perhaps it would be better for you not to meddle 
with this matter," he said in a hard voice. " I think 
the first duty of a good hostess is to make her guests 
comfortable. Have you invited Lucie to have her 
worried by your friends ? " 

"I do not think Cravant worries her. She did 
not take his formal request seriously, but in thinking 
it over she may change her mind. Girls often say 
' No ' for a long while, and end up by saying ' Yes.' I 
do not think Lucie will find a better match than your 



cousin." 



"But she does not care for him, and I do not 
wonder at it. He has not a single quality that would 
recommend him to her. He has not got a mind of 
his own ; he is as coquettish and vain as a woman. 
How can you expect a strong character, a settled and 
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vigorous mind like Mademoiselle Andrimont's, to agree 
with such frivolity and inconsistency ? But if they 
were married she would be the guide, the counsellor, 
the master, the man, in fact." 

" WelL There might be a chance of happiness for 
both that way." 

"Let me beg of you not to try any matrimonial 
experiments on my family." 

"Still, you do not expect Lucie to become an old 
maid. If not Cravant, it will be some one else." 

At these words Armand turned ghastly white, as 
if every drop of blood had rushed to his heart; his 
eyes shone like red-hot coals. He averted his head 
to hide the change in his features, and seated himself 
away from the light, remaining silent and motionless. 
For the life of him he could not have said a word; 
his throat felt parched, and there was a nervous 
trembling of the lips. 

"She is sure to meet with some one for whom 
she'll get to care," Madame de Fontenay went on. 
" He may be far worse than Paul, who, notwithstanding 
his imperfections, is a very excellent fellow. Will 
you not help me to persuade Lucie ? " 

He made an effort to master his emotion. 

" No," he said. 

She went up to him, and looking at him fixedly, 
said — 

"I have vexed you by talking to you of these 
plans?" 

" What are they to me, think you ? " he laughed 
bitterly ; then added, " If you take Mademoiselle 
Andrimont for a little boarding-school miss, who is to 
be persuaded into marrying some drawing-room Apollo 
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against her will, you make a great mistake. She will 
only do as she likes." 

" But whatever she does will certainly be what she 
ought to do ? " 

"lam positive of it'* 

He took up a bopk, and do what she would, Mina 
could not get another word out of him. She felt 
more undecided than ever. She looked at her husband, 
who, within the immediate strong light of the lamp, 
with its large shade, sat reading peacefully. He was 
still somewhat pale, but his features bad relaxed and 
resumed their wonted tranquil expression. What was 
going on behind that smooth forehead, without a 
single wrinkle on it? What did the vague smile 
of the mouth, hidden by the long fair moustache, con- 
ceal ? It argued great strength of character indeed on 
Armand's part to have subdued the wild coursing of 
his blood, the throbbing of his heart, to have composed 
his features as he had done. Yes ; but at the cost of 
how much suffering ? Was he not suffering tortures 
inwardly? Was he not cursing and blaspheming in 
his inmost heart ? 

She noticed that he was not turning over the leaves 
of his book. Consequently he was not reading. Still, 
his eyes were riveted on that particular page with 
spell-bound Attention. This thorough absence of all 
movement was simply terrible, and frightened Mina, 
who sat staring at this reader apparently absorbed by 
his one idea and looking as if in a trance. What was 
he thinking of? She would have given worlds to 
know. Was it her death-warrant that was being 
pondered in this brain on fire ? And Armand, sitting 
there, the picture of gloom, silent, inscrutable like fate. 
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w&s he deciding upon her future ? She was making 
up her mind to play her last stake by putting a start- 
ling question, which it would have been impossible not 
to answer. She might with a single flash, perhaps, 
succeed in lighting up the dense darkness in which 
she kept groping, paralysed with horror. 

She got up lest she should succumb to the dangerous 
temptation, hoping that the change of position would 
change the current of her thoughts. She sat down on 
a small couch between two windows, where Armand 
was out of reach of her inquisitorial glances. She 
could only see his back, which was bent, as if his 
head, getting heavier and heavier, was stooping more 
closely on his book. They sat like this for a long 
time, divided by the stormy whirl of their thoughts. 
The striking of the clock seemed to awaken the 
Count ; he looked up, and in a dull, almost broken- 
down voice, said— 

" It's eleven o'clock." 

He got up, and Mina came up to him. 

" Going to bed already ? " 

" Yes ; if you don't mind." 

" Not at all. Hope you'll sleep all right." 

He shook his head doubtfully, held out his hot, 
feverish hand to his wife, and left the room. Mina 
looked after him for a moment, then when she saw the 
door close behind him went to the table where lay the 
book which he had made a show of reading for the 
last hour or more. She took up the book. It was 
one of Balzac's novels — " Le Pere Goriot." It opened 
of itself in the place where Armand had held it, and, 
to her consternation, she saw that the page on which 
he had seemed to meditate was blurred with tears. 

p 
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While he had his back towards her, sure of not being 
noticed, he had wept. She had proof of it in this sheet of 
paper, blotched and soaked with the salt drops from his 
eyes. She wanted to find out whether the passage of the 
novel itself might be the real cause of Armand's emo- 
tion ; and she read the admirable chapter in which the 
proud Claire de Bourgogne, deserted by her lover, the 
Marquis St. Adjuda, and henceforth without hope, bids 
farewell to Paris and to the world amidst a last recep- 
tion given by her, and retires to a spot which is the 
stage but one to her tomb. On the lines so magnifi- 
cently describing the sufferings caused to the unhappy 
woman by the desertion of the man to whom she had 
unreservedly given herself, the tears appeared to have 
fallen faster, as if Armand's heart itself had dissolved 
in this bitter moisture. 

Mina felt thoroughly upset by this discovery. She 
had wanted to question him in order to get at the bottom 
of this. Assuredly accident itself had answered her, 
without putting her to the trouble. Yes ; the situation 
of Claire de Bourgogne was curiously like hers. Ar- 
mand, like the hero of the novel, was on the point 
of betraying, perhaps deserting her ; nevertheless the 
story of the deserted woman made him shed scalding 
tears. What mysterious feeling of pity uprose its voice 
within him on Mina's behalf? He was tempted to 
deceive ; nevertheless he pitied his victim, and wept at 
the thought of her. That was what he was thinking 
of while she was watching him sitting motionless with 
the book between his fingers ; it was that which had 
made him shed tears, when, unnoticed by his wife, he 
had given way unreservedly to his feelings. 

An inexpressible sadness stole over her, and face 
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to face with the certainty of betrayal — nay, with the 
betrayal as good as avowed — she, to her great astonish- 
ment, felt bound to confess her absence of all anger. 
The tears of the guilty one had deeply moved her, 
and if anything produced a bitter joy in her heart, 
it was a proof that he was fighting against, was 
trying to resist, the temptation that was dragging him 
along. Was all hope of his ultimate victory to be 
abandoned ? 

She went upstairs to her room, but instead of un- 
dressing, stood by the window to get a breath of air. 
The lights of the Casino were gleaming in the distance, 
and on the right, on the other side of the ivy-covered 
wall, the roof of Mademoiselle Andrimont's cottage 
stood out in bold relief against the pale sky. The 
lights were still burning on the ground and first floors ; 
hence they were sitting up there also. Suddenly she 
heard a sound of footsteps on the gravel in the garden. 
She looked, and saw a dark figure pace up and down 
below the terrace. It was Armand's. 

He kept marching up and down regularly between 
the flower-beds, keeping his vigil, amidst the solitude, 
unnoticed, as he thought, by any one, Mina's window 
being in darkness. It was evident that he was still 
deeply agitated. The Countess's eyes getting used 
to the gloom, she could see hiin distinctly striding 
automatically along the self-same path, his hands 
behind him, his head bent downward. For fully an 
hour he kept up his perambulation ; then all of a 
sudden, changing his course, he made for the small 
door in the wall giving access to Lucie's. He stopped 
for a moment, as if unable to make up his mind, then 
he opened the door, and, almost horror-stricken, Mina 
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saw him take the direction of Lucie's cottage. What 
was he going to do ? What new revelation, more 
cruel than all the others, was in store for the unhappy 
woman? Was Armand in league with Lucie; and 
was she their dupe ? She did not take her eyes off 
the Count, walking on tiptoe along the narrow path, 
and carefully keeping in the shadow of the trees, lest 
he should be seen by any one. In that way he got 
close to the cottage, and stopped under the windows 
of the ground-floor, through the blinds of which came 
a subdued light. His head just reached above the 
stone coping; he kept perfectly still and peered in. 
He remained in that position for a short time, which 
to Mina, however, seemed intolerably long ; then all 
of a sudden he drew back abruptly and hid himself 
behind a clump of trees. 

At the same moment the window was flung open, 
and the enormous outline of Miss Griffith appeared 
in its frame. She cast a long, searching look in the 
darkness without, as if watching for something ; then 
in her strong voice, which reached Madame de Fontenay 
where she stood, she said to Lucie, who had remained 
seated at the other end of the room — 

" It isn't Michigan, , . . There's nothing. . • . We 
must have been mistaken." 

She let down the Venetian blinds, closed the win- 
dow, and the ground-floor became wrapt in darkness. 
In another minute Armand left his hiding-place, re- 
turned by the way he had come, opened the small 
door, and entered his own garden. He sat down in 
the dark, on a seat, lit a cigar, and remained perfectly 
still, smoking, and no doubt lost in thought. 

The Countess drew a sigh of relief and softly shut 
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her window. She had no difficulty in understanding 
the scene she had just witnessed. Armand, after his 
conversation with her, had been anxious to catch a 
glimpse of Lucie, perhaps to make sure that she was 
by herself, and that her excuse for not coming to 
dinner was not merely a pretext to see Paul without 
hindrance. The wretched man was jealous, and Mina 
knew the mad thoughts bred from jealousy. He 
wanted to watch, to spy, to go in, to do Heaven knew 
what. And he had peered through the window. No 
doubt he had made some noise, however slight ; Miss 
Griffith had opened the window, thinking it was Lucie's 
dog ; and the Count had been obliged to beat a hasty 
retreat* 

Hence there was not the slightest connivance be- 
tween him and the young girl, no mystery, nothing 
disloyal. Everything would be well, therefore, if Lucie 
could be prevailed upon to marry De Cravant. But if 
the decisive movement was to be attempted that was 
to ensure her tranquillity or destroy it for ever, it 
would have to be done quickly. One day of delay or 
hesitation might bring about an incident that might 
result in an irreparable breach. Critically situated as 
she was, and left to her own devices, Mina, for the 
first time in her life, felt her strength of mind aban- 
don her. She was wavering as to her course of action ; 
she was wrapt in a mental mist Her admirably 
organised mind, so vigorous and yet so delicate, was 
being tossed about in these terrible debates with her- 
self, her upright conscience was being warped, and 
every now and then it seemed to her that she was 
losing the sense of what was just and unjust, what 
was allowable and forbidden. 
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Therefore, lest she should fail in what was due to 
herself, lest she should attaint her own pride of char* 
acter, she deemed it best to ask the advice of the 
prudent and devoted counsellor who had guided and 
sustained her in her hours of peril and trouble. She 
sent a telegram to the Marquis de Villenoisy asking 
him to come to her. The old gentleman spent the 
summer on his property near Caen. He could easily 
be with Madame de Fontenay in a few hours. She 
knew that he would not turn a deaf ear to her urgent 
request. Feeling comforted already, she was able to 
sleep. Next morning, at breakfast-time, she was told 
that Armand had gone to H&vre by the boat, leaving 
word that he would not be home until late in the day. 
At the same time she received the Marquis's reply. 
He was coming next day. 

The Count's absence gave Mina an excellent oppor- 
tunity to keep her promise to Paul with regard to 
Mademoiselle Andrimont. Sure of not being inter- 
rupted, the Countess, towards three o'clock, went to 
Lucie's cottage. She knew that the young girl was by 
herself, having seen Miss Griffith stride off in the 
direction of Trouville. When she got to the door of 
the small drawing-room where Lucie generally spent 
her time, she went in unceremoniously, without knock- 
ing. * Seated near the table, and dressed in a plain 
grey frock, the girl was busy drawing some embroidery 
design on a canvas. When she heard the door open 
she looked up, and at the sight of the Countess a smile 
overspread her face ; she rose to meet her visitor, shook 
hands, led her to a couch, and sat down on a low chair 
by her side. 

"To what do I owe the pleasure of a visit from 
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you t " she asked in her full, bell-like voice. u Can I 
be of any use, I wonder ? " 

" I have come in the capacity of ambassadress," said 
Madame de Fontenay ; " and I am going to ask you, 
after your cordial welcome, to listen to me patiently ." 

The frank, open look of the girl became somewhat 
clouded ; there was a slight shade of uneasiness and 
an almost imperceptible straitening of the eyebrows, but 
the expression of the face remained as amiable as ever. 

u Are you doubtful as to the result of your negotia- 
tion ? " she asked. * Is your request such a difficult 
one to grant ? * 

" I am afraid it is. Or, rather, the one in whose 
name I come is afraid, for you have not been very 
encouraging to him." 

Lucie remained silent, with her eyes fixed on Madame 
de Fontenay, waiting for her to explain more fully, and 
by no means trying to help her. 

" I have come to speak to you about Paul de 
Cravant," the latter went on. " He has told me of 
his disappointment, and asked me to be his spokes- 
woman with you. He thinks that perhaps you will be 
more disposed to listen to me, and he has charged me 
to plead with you the cause of his future happiness." 

" The cause of his future happiness," repeated 
Mademoiselle Andrimont. " Is he so very certain of 
that ? I say to you what I said to him. It is a 
passing fancy, that will be dislodged by another fancy. 
The best thing for him to do is to make up his mind 
to it at once, and to take up the other fancy without 
delay. He will have no difficulty in forgetting a 
woman of such little merit as myself, and he will at 
least have the satisfaction of having left me in peace." 
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" Do yon dislike him so much as to refuse even to 
consider his request ? " 

' By no means. He is a charming fellow, and 
particularly agreeable to me as a companion. If he 
will confine his ambition to friendly relations simply, 
I shall be delighted to fall in with his views." 

" It is marriage itself, then, to which you object ? " 

" Thatmay, in fact, be the real motive of my aversion. 
I have not the least wish to give up my freedom. I 
am very happy as I am, and I should certainly regret 
changing this condition for another which might be 
less happy. The known is preferable to the un* 
known. Wisdom consists in being satisfied with 
the golden mean. This golden mean, spinsterhood 
gives it to me, and I should be foolish indeed to give 
it up." 

" Your argument is perfectly just, as far as you have 
gone in life, but one day it will cease to be so, and 
then it will be too late to change your existence. You 
are young, and still you have already had the misfortune 
of losing all your friends. You have known the bitter- 
ness of being alone. Are you not afraid of knowing 
it once more? Nothing on earth can make»up for 
the unalienable affection of a family of your own. I 
am speaking from experience. I have no child, and 
it is a cause of downright grief to me. Age is coming 
on apace, and I have nothing to make life worth living 
but the love of my husband." 

At the last words, spoken with deep emotion, Lucie 
started. She carefully scanned the Countess's face, 
and as good as read the trouble that was racking her, 
in the restless eyes, the white lips ; she understood the 
crucial importance of the step undertaken by the great 
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lady. It was another attempt, no doubt, to probe the 
heart of her whom she suspected to be her rival. It 
was an appeal to her generosity to furnish a new proof 
of her heart being her own. That proof would be her 
compliance with Baron de Oravant's request. And 
Lucie revolted at the demand. Was she to sacrifice 
her liberty in order to satisfy blind jealousy ? Was she 
to fetter her life for this — marry a man she did not 
care for ? But at this point the still, small voice of 
conscience made itself heard, saying, "Is it because 
you do not love the man proposed to you, or rather 
because the man whom it is criminal to love is con- 
stantly before you ? " 

She shuddered at the idea that the Countess might 
have surmised the same thing at the same moment. 
Any and everything seemed preferable to such humi-« 
liation, and she felt ready to furnish no matter what 
proofs to appease the mistrustful jealousy of Madame 
de Fontenay. But before that she wanted to confirm 
her own suspicions, so she said very calmly — 

" You have said a great deal about me, but I fear 
it is not solely oh my account that you take such 
great interest in the subject. You are also thinking 
of M. de Cravant. Are you sure that I should be a 
fit wife for him, that I could make him happy ? " 

" He loves you." 

u But I ought not to marry him from compulsion. 
He would doubtlessly become aware of it, and he 
could not but feel hurt in his pride." 

" From compulsion ? " repeated Madame de Fontenay. 
"You would only marry him from compulsion. Do 
you love any one else, then ? " 

" And suppose I did ? " said Lucie emphatically. 
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Madame de Fontenay's features showed such poig- 
nant sorrow, that the young girl felt bound to softeu 
the asperity of her reply. 

" Would it be so very wonderful, after all ? Have 
I not the right to do so ? " 

The Countess avoided replying directly. 

" Then you must have met him at my house ? " 
she said. "You yourself told me that during your 
stay at Neuilly you saw no one. If your choice is 
a commendable one, you should say so at once. It 
would be acting with due regard towards a man who 
loves you truly." 

Mina's very life seemed to hang on Lucie's lips. 
She trembled all over, her hands twitched nervously, 
big tears stood in her eyes, ready to course down her 
cheeks. Confronted with this agony of which she 
was the cause, the young girl kept silent also, trem- 
bling with emotion. Seeing which, Mina went on — 

" For pity's sake, make up your mind to tell me 
everything ! There is between us a secret which I had 
better know. From the moment I knew you I have 
treated you as I would have treated a child of my 
own, with heartfelt affection. You can repay me by 
being candid. From you to me, a few words will 
suffice to explain matters. I am suffering horribly, 
and feel unutterably wretched. You can do a great 
deal for me. I only ask you for one word. . , . But 
a decisive one, without recall." 

In an instant the events of the last few months 
came back to Lucie's mind. She distinctly felt that 
in accepting Madame de Fontenay's hospitality she 
had contracted duties towards her. No doubt she had 
not been altogether a free agent, and since she had 
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been with Mina she had been led to a series of con- 
cessions which had reduced her to a state of complete 
submission. Out of consideration to other people's 
tranquillity, she had been compelled to compromise 
her own. And now she found herself caught within 
the wheels, and threatened with difficulties much more 
grave than any of the previous ones. She was called 
upon to decide in one moment, and without betraying 
signs of hesitation. Could it be done ? 

Still, amidst this utter confusion of thought, she 
clung to one idea — to gain time, to leave nothing to 
chance, to resist the temptation of proudly making an 
end of it all by an irreparable breach. She had 
nothing to reproach herself with; she had done no 
harm. Why had they not left her alone at Neuilly ? 
What did all these people want of her? — why this 
relentless pursuit ? — Armand, Paul, and Mina all 
seemingly bent upon worrying her, upon disposing of 
her life, upon destroying her independence, which she 
valued more than anything. With one word she could 
burst the bonds that held her fettered — bonds made up 
of social conventionalities and prejudices, of mean and 
trumpery pretensions which disgusted the high-spirited, 
independent young girl. But that word would simply 
counteract all the previous efforts to which she had 
lent herself in order to ensure Mina's happiness. It 
would destroy the work she had judged necessary to 
save Mina from despair. The recollection of Madame 
de Fontenay's tender and refined kindness softened her 
heart, and gave her strength to master her own feelings. 
Once more she sacrificed her pride and candour to this 
noble woman. She deceived her solely in order to 
spare her immediate suffering. 
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" You wish to force me into an engagement. You 
insist upon my making a decision. Very well ; have 
it your own way. I do not decline M. de Cravant's 
offer. Let him try his best to please me ; and seeing 
that, according to you, it is absolutely necessary to fetter 
myself, this master will do as well as any other. ,, 

" Have I your permission to tell him so ? " asked 
Mina, scarcely crediting her own ears at this happy 
upshot of the perilous interview. 

" You have my permission, but not before to-morrow. 
I want this evening to myself, to fitly prepare for the 
onslaught of tender protestations." 

Saying which, she laughed, and Mina felt a great 
weight lifted off her mind and her heart. She felt so 
anxious to be convinced that she did not for a moment 
doubt Lucie's words. 

" Very well, then, not before to-morrow. But pray, 
dear child, do not remain wilfully blind to Paul's good 
qualities, and try to overlook his faults, which are 
very slight indeed. Tighten the bonds that bind you 
to us; be our relative twice over. Establish your 
position in society, and ensure the happiness of a man 
who in return will only live to make you happy. 
Believe me, the making of others happy is, after all, 
the only joy in life." 

" I know it," said Mademoiselle Andrimont gravely. 

" As for me, if I have somewhat worried you to get 
your consent, believe me that I thank you with all my 
heart for having listened to me." 

A loving, repentant impulse drew Madame Fontenay 
towards Lucie. She caught her in her arms and put 
her warm lips to the young girl's smooth, white fore- 
head ; all her gratitude went out to her in that one 
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embrace, and without saying another word she left 
the room. 

Left to herself, Lucie began to consider. It was 
all over. There was no possibility of living any 
longer with Madame de Fontenay on this intimate 
footing. Before all else, she wished to remain mis- 
tress of herself, and though she had given way to the 
Countess's entreaties, it was with the firm resolve to 
make an end of this tyranny, which considered itself 
privileged to impose a husband to whom she was 
utterly indifferent But in order to recover her in- 
dependence she would be bound to go, and to go was 
tantamount to admit that the suspicions of which she 
was the victim were well founded. Was she going to 
give herself the lie in that way ? Was she going to 
cut a rod for her own back and expose herself to being 
slandered ? Was she, in short, going to encompass her 
own ruin ? And for what ? 

She tried to find another way out of the dilemma, 
but every issue was beset with difficulties and humilia- 
tion. To explain the position to Armand would be 
risking an explosion that might entail the most disas- 
trous consequences. To speak to M. de Cravant and 
to appeal to his honour would be compromising the 
Count and herself. Do what she would, nothing but 
difficulty and risk stared her in the face. She did 
not for a moment think of taking Miss Griffith into 
her confidence. Her pride shrank from the idea of 
confiding her troubles to any one. Still, she meant 
to make Miss Griffith the pretext for her temporary 
absence. She would say that her companion was 
obliged to go to England on family matters. It would 
entail her going for a week, the week would lengthen 
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into months, and end in a final separation. As to 
what would happen when her back was turned, it was 
a matter of indifference to her. 

While Mademoiselle Andrimont was pondering the 
problem of her liberation, without, however, finding a 
very satisfactory and clearly defined solution, Madame 
de Fontenay, on entering her villa, had a pleasant 
surprise awaiting her. The Marquis de Villenoisy 
had arrived sooner than expected, and after having 
left his belongings at the Hotel des Kdches-Noires, 
had come straight to her. He had been shown into 
the drawing-room. 

At the sight of her old friend the Countess uttered 
a cry of joy. She felt so exuberantly happy as to 
make any and everything a pretext for showing it. 
The presence of the Marquis, summoned in the hour 
of distress, and coming in the nick of time to witness 
the victory, was indeed sweet to her. With a gladsome 
start, hands outstretched, beaming face, and glistening 
eyes, she stepped up to him. 

" I am so pleased to see you," she said. 

He himself looked at her with joyful surprise, and 
keeping her lovely hand in his, he remarked — 

" Ah, ah ! everything goes swimmingly. I was afraid 
that I should hear nothing but sighs, and I am de- 
lighted to be welcomed with smiles." 

" Yes ; when I wrote to you I felt horribly worried, 
but everything is all right now. The horizon has 
become clear. I have been a bit mad lately, and mis- 
take my fears for realities. Luckily I have had 
to deal with some one much more reasonable than 
myself." 

" With Mademoiselle Andrimont ? " 
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" Yes, with Mademoiselle Andrimont." 

" You have had cause for anxiety again, then ? " 

"Not with regard to her, thank Heaven! The 
dear, good girl! There is no more straightforward 
and honest creature breathing." 

" Then it was with Armand ? " 

" Yes, with Armand, who seems to be more worried, 
more low-spirited than ever." 

" Then he is still thinking of her ? " 

" There is no saying with him. But we are fast 
approaching the conclusion which you yourself have 
pointed out to me. Paul de Cravant has fallen head 
over ears in love with Lucie ; he wants to marry her, 
and after a good deal of wavering, she does not 
say no." 

" Has she told you so ? " 

"But a moment or so ago. She only stipulates 
that the matter shall not be made public until to- 
morrow." 

"Why?" 

" To get accustomed to the idea of this very serious 
change in her life." 

" She does not consent willingly to it, then ? " 

"She does not appear to have made up her mind 
as to whether she likes it or not. The idea of mar- 
riage frightens her; the husband will allay those 
fears." 

The Marquis had become thoughtful. He all of 
a sudden looked very grave. In this delay, stipu- 
lated for by Lucie, he suspected something more than 
a mere whim. He did not think the girl frivolous, 
and did not believe her capable of resigning herself 
to a union, arranged by the family, because they 
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thought it suitable, like a girl that had just left board- 
ing-school He had probed the high-minded disposi- 
tion of the girl, capable of all kind of reckless and 
generous impulse, but utterly hostile to every common- 
place solution and compromise. If Paul de Cravant 
had not succeeded in making her love him, if she 
was not impelled, by a powerful wave of passion, to 
become his wife, she would not resign herself to it in 
order to please Miua and for the sake of a great 
position in society. A sudden and unaccounted for 
impulse of the heart towards this nice young fellow, 
hollow and jingling like a glittering bell, and she 
was his* But the idea of her marrying him without 
love was not to be admitted for a moment* There- 
fore there was something behind all this, some 
stratagem, some trick to escape being persecuted, by 
either the husband or wife* Lucie, caught between 
two fires — the desperate passion of Armand and the 
smouldering jealousy of Mina — felt, no doubt, in a 
horrible situation. He made up his mind to carefully 
study the actors in this hidden drama, to find out their 
motives, to endeavour to cut the knot of this intrigue 
without producing too much misery on the one hand, 
without claiming too great a sacrifice on the other. 

" Well, dear child," he said, " if there be marriage, 
we'll sing the epithalamium. Still, you would do 
well not to make too sure. Don't let's halloo before 
we are out of the wood. Still, when once she is Paul's 
wife, unless I am very much mistaken in Armand, he 
will give up all thought of her." 

The rest of the day went by very cheerfully. The 
Count returned in time for dinner, the Tr^soriers, 
Firmont, Madame de Jessac, and Paul dragged them- 
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selves away from the Trouville beach, and came back 
full of the tittle-tattle current there. Towards seven 
o'clock Mademoiselle Andrimont made her appear- 
ance, escorted by the stalwart and shy Miss Griffith, to 
whom dining with the Fontenays was something like 
martyrdom. The young girl was dressed in white, and 
though somewhat pale, looked perfectly lovely. She 
pretended to be in very good spirits, and kept talking 
in a quick, excited way that implied inward trouble. 
She had made up her mind to apprise them later on 
in the evening of her departure for England, and the 
prospect of the various feelings it would provoke made 
her uneasy. Still, her mind was thoroughly made up. 

The Marquis de Yillenoisy, who was sitting next to 
her, had almost immediately started a conversation, 
and Lucie had as quickly fallen in with it, in that 
ironical, wayward manner which her slight foreign 
accent made particularly charming. The old diplo- 
matist had taken up a most ticklish, but at the same 
time most interesting, subject, considering the situation, 
namely, the choice of a husband and the consequences 
of such a choice. Lucie had allowed him to develop 
his theme, tending to show that in life there were no 
conditions, however unfavourable, which, by dint of 
courage and intelligence, might not be made to bear 
good fruit. 

"You are perfectly right," said the young girl; 
"and long ago my father told me how, in the penal 
colonies, marriages are arranged between convicts. One 
or more cargoes of criminals of both sexes are landed. 
They are introduced to one another, and murderers 
and female thieves marry one another. It appears 
that the proportion of unhappy marriages is not greater 
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than in Europe amongst honest people. At any rate, 
out yonder, they at once know what to expect They 
are, at all events, spared the surprise of finding out 
later on that they have married a scoundrel or a slut. 
Moreover, if the husband or the wife happens to hit 
it off with her or his consort, if he or she happens to 
show the slightest good quality, it is so much more 
than either bargained for." 

" You have carried my argument to the verge of 
paradox," objected the Marquis. " But do not you 
think that a man gifted with great intelligence and 
strength of will may safely marry a frivolous woman 
who is fond of admiration, if he be sure that she 
loves him ? * 

"I think that the man may die a natural death, 
after having wasted every day of his life in a con- 
stant struggle against the difficulties and vexations the 
frivolousness of a woman may cause him. But why 
should he consent to do so, if not obliged ? " 

"May he not be driven to it by the love that 
woman has for him ? " 

"To be beloved!" said Mademoiselle Andrimont 
scornfully. " What difference does that make ? n 

The Marquis looked at her with a subtle smile, 
then replied neatly — 

"You seem to make light of love. Are you not 
beloved by some one ? " 

"Beloved by some one? Every woman is. Few 
women are beloved as they should wish to be." 

" And may I be allowed to ask your ideas on the 
subject ? " 

"But you are asking me for a downright pro- 
gramme/' she said ironically. 
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rt You need not fear that, at my age, I should attempt 
to profit by it." 

" No, you might not," she said quickly, " but you 
might let others do so, and help them with your 
counsels." 

The Marquis said to himself, " I have been found 
out ; she suspects my tactics, and I will not get another 
sensible word out of her, provided she did not make 
a fool of me from the very beginning of the conver- 
sation. But, before everything, the Countess must not 
be suspected of having been indiscreet." 

Then he went on, aloud — 

" It may seem strange to you that I should pre- 
sume to lay down theories on the matrimonial state 
— 1, who have remained a bachelor." 

" You are much more unhampered in that respect, 
not being blinded by the advantages and irritated by 
the drawbacks of marriage." 

" The fact is, I think there is not a more profitable 
state for women, and a more unprofitable one for men. 
Consequently marriage is a sacrifice for the latter, and 
a gain for the former." 

As the Marquis had somewhat raised his voice, 
Paul de Cravant, who had not taken his eyes off Lucie 
since the dinner began, overheard the statement, and 
said — 

" Where there is true love sacrifice becomes a joy ; 
and what can be more natural than to make one's 
own happiness dependent upon that of the woman 
one loves ? " 

"Baron, you said that very prettily," remarked 
Mademoiselle Andrimont, playfully. " Heroism seems 
to suit you." 
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" Oh ! if you are going to make fun of me, I shall 
be nowhere." 

" Nonsense ; you are not so shy as all that Don't 
try to make me pity you." 

" That's just what I most ardently wish to do." 

The conversation, started by Lucie and the Marquis, 
having become general, turned from one subject to 
another with sparkling variety. But there was not 
a ray of light to guide the old diplomatist in the 
darkness amidst which he was struggling. He was 
absolutely groping about, though he believed less than 
ever in a union between the charming Baron Paul and 
the proud Lucie. He carefully scanned the nice face 
of the young fellow, his white, smooth forehead, partly 
concealed by his brown hair, his blue eyes, his mous- 
tache twisted at the ends by means of the curling- 
iron. And mentally he said to himself, " It is not 
you who will lead this magnificent, wayward creature 
to the nuptial chamber. She will never take your 
protestations seriously. How could she? You are 
not a man ; you are a woman, with your sweetness, 
your gentleness, and your feather-brain. You have 
more rings on your fingers than she has. No; the 
man, the man she would have loved, I know where 
to look for him "— — 

And involuntarily he cast a glance at Armand's 
sombre face. 

The latter had, since the beginning of the dinner, 
been engaged in conversation with Madame Tr&orier, 
and kept his countenance well. He had noticed the 
attempts of the Marquis to draw Lucie out. Though 
he was on tenter-hooks, he went on talking to 
Madame Tr&orier with admirable composure. His face 
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betrayed not the slightest preoccupation. Both his eyes 
and lips smiled. But his forehead looked unusually 
white and slightly moist with perspiration. He heard 
every word that passed between Lucie and De Cravant, 
though he did not appear to pay any attention to them. 
He looked perfectly impassive, and saw to the comfort 
of his guests calmly, without an irritable look or gesture. 
When they got up he offered his arm to Madame 
de Jessac, with whom he entered the drawing-room. 
The night was mild and bright, and they soon strolled 
on to the terrace, where in a little while Armand found 
himself between his wife and the Marquis, close to the 
group in the centre of which Paul and Lucie were 
having a bout of semi-sentimental, semi-witty flirtation. 

The Marquis, pointing to them, said — 

" Isn't it delightful to have youth ? If aught could 
console one for having lost one's own, it would be to 
see it revive in others, among one's friends." 

Armand remained motionless and silent, not taking 
his eyes off her whom he so madly worshipped while 
she was jesting with De Cravant. Mina, with the 
instinct of jealousy strong upon her, watched the 
direction of her husband's looks, and saw them riveted 
on the gladsome couple. She knew the look but too 
well. It was the same with which she watched 
Armand when he was with Lucie. She shook with 
anger, and, unable to bear her pain without endea- 
vouring to inflict it also upon him who caused it, 
she exclaimed — 

" Oh ! they may laugh and joke. They have a perfect 
right. Luoie has accepted the Baron's offer." 

She flung the imprudent words at her husband like 
a challenge, fully expecting to see him lose countenance, 
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turn pale, clench his hands, and show an agony similar 
to hers. Not a muscle of the Count's face moved. 
There was a mere perceptible quiver of the eyelids, 
the white shirt-front heaved slightly at the violent 
throbbing of the heart, but keeping erect, with a 
smile upon his lips, he gave no sign of the blow 
having struck home. In a few moments he said very 
calmly — 

"111 scold Paul and Mademoiselle Andrimont for 
not having told me about it." 

The Countess and the Marquis looked at one another, 
aghast at this strength of will ; but seeing that they 
did not say a word, Armand moved away and carelessly 
stepped up to the young people. At the same moment 
Madame de Jessac and Firmont joined Paul, and the 
Count took advantage of the interruption. He drew 
still closer to Lucie, and began speaking to her without 
his face showing the slightest trace of the anger boil- 
ing within. Bending over her, and in a tone as tran- 
quil as if he were making the most commonplace 
remark, he said — 

" Lucie, you told a falsehood yesterday. You have 
accepted Paul's offer, I have just been told. I am not 
the man to threaten in vain. So, I warn you, if he 
comes near you, if he attempts to speak confidentially 
to you, if you encourage him in the least and under 
no matter what pretext, Til throw myself upon him 
and strike him before everybody." 

She looked at him as if stupefied. 

" Are you going mad ? " she asked. 

"I am mad," he said, "mad with despair and 
anger." 

At the same moment De Cravant, leaving his friends 
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was coming back to Lucie. She glanced at Armand, 
and saw him determined to carry out his threat. 
Then, while he was still a little way off, she held up 
her hand commandingly — 

"Baron, be kind enough to find Miss Griffith for 
me. I want her." 

The young man bowed, and went to look for her 
companion. When his back was turned, Lucie, taking 
Armand's arm almost violently, dragged him away 
from the rest of the party, and quivering with indig- 
nation, looked him straight in the face. 

" Remember this ; I'll not allow any one, no matter 
whom, to treat me as you did just now. I am not 
responsible for your anger, and I mean to be secure 
from your threats." 

" Lucie 1 " 

" It is simply disgusting ; yes, disgusting in the long- 
run, and there must be an end to it. I neither fear 
you, nor any one else ; take that for granted. But 
your violence is an insult, against which I make a 
stand." 

" Listen to me ; let me explain to you." 

"What, here! Amidst all these people, who are 
watching every look, every word." 

" Well, then, at your place to-night ? " 

" Very well. And once for all." 

Mina, who had become uneasy, was coming towards 
them. Lucie met her half-way, and leaving her no 
time to speak, said with almost freezing politeness — 

"The Count has just congratulated me on my 
supposed marriage with M. de Cravant. I am sorry, 
Countess, that you did not keep your promise to say 
nothing until to-morrow. I am therefore absolutely 
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free again, and will be entirely guided by my own 
will." 

Miss Griffith had come up by this time. She took 
her arm, and passing in front of Madame de Fontenay, 
went down the steps leading into the garden, where 
she disappeared among the flowers. 



CHAPTER IX. 

It seemed as if Mademoiselle Andrimont had taken 
the animation of the party away with her, for when she 
was gone their faces became dull and the conversation 
flagged. Armand looked intensely preoccupied, and 
Mina tried to fathom the meaning of Lucie's strange 
words. In whatever sense she took them, they sounded 
threatening to her. She blamed herself for having 
told Armand of the secret capitulation of the young 
girl in favour of De Cravant. She judged well enough 
by now how precarious was the guarantee on which 
had been based her hope of peace. She grew sad and 
uneasy once more. This tossing between doubt and 
hope wrung her heart so painfully as to suffocate her 
almost. She took a seat away from the rest of the 
party, and tinned so pale that the Marquis and Armand 
ran up to her with anxious and affectionate inquiries. 
She smiled sweetly at them, complained of the intense 
heat, which made her feel giddy, and assured them 
that she felt better already. And to a certain extent 
she spoke the truth. The very sight of Armand's 
frightened face, his concern about her, had made her 
feel better. This poor, suffering heart wanted but 
little to relieve her pains. 

Towards ten o'clock Mina asked her friends to 

349 
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excuse her and went upstairs. The Marquis, tired out 
with his journey, took his leave, and all the guests at 
the villa offered to see him as far as his hotel. In 
reality, to these Parisians, accustomed to spend their 
evenings at the theatre or in the ball-room, this semi- 
home life seemed unbearable ; and on the pretext of 
taking the Marquis back to Trouville, they all went 
to the Casino, whose illuminations blazed upon the 
night, where the orchestra kept pounding away, and 
the great ladies of the world, in magnificent toilettes, 
and escorted by their elegant companions, pretended to 
wonder and to be amused at the " little foreign girls " 
dancing to their hearts' delight. 

Contrary to his habit, Armand accompanied his 
friends. Sauntering listlessly along, he had got as far 
as the harbour, when, pretending to be sorry at having 
left the Countess, he bade them good-night and turned 
back. It was a warm night, with a bright, clear sky 
overhead, the balmy breeze of the open wafting the 
subdued roll of the ever-restless waves landwards. 
Intense peace hung over the whole, and Armand, 
gnawed with care, could not help being painfully 
struck with the grandiose contrast between this im- 
posing and fruitful quietude and the fruitless agita- 
tion of his soul. 

What sort of man was he to yield to such criminal 
temptations, to such base contriving ? He, two-thirds 
of whose life were almost spent, had not sufficient con- 
trol over himself to listen to the voice of prudence. 
For the sake of doubtful joys he was prepared to 
jeopardise not only his own peace of mind, but the 
happiness of a venerated woman. And the guilty 
satisfaction he sought was withheld from him after 
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all ; he was persistently indulging in a passion not only 
unrequited, but unhallowed besides. 

Striding along in the clear night, with the stars 
glittering overhead, the boundless and peaceful expanse 
of water before him, he felt an object of pity to him- 
self. The fervour of his former courage welled up to 
his heart, and shame at his present meanness came 
over him. He was pained at his own moral degrada- 
tion. He was fully aware of the heinousness of his 
passion, of the madness of his desire ; nevertheless 
the image of Lucie, with her lovely forehead and her 
haughty looks, uprose before him, and made him shake 
from head to foot. He kept repeating to himself that 
it was impossible that Lucie should ever love him, that 
it was madness on his part to keep thinking about her, 
that by so doing he was consigning himself to constant 
sorrow. And in spite of all this, he felt carried away 
by his evil passion. His good sense revolted and was 
indignant at the faltering of his heart But the former 
was powerless against the latter. 

He said to himself — * I need only abstain from 
going to see Lucie to-night. There will be no ex- 
planation, and the situation will virtually remain the 
same. To-morrow I will say a few words of apology 
for my show of temper and threats, the absurdity of 
which I shall be bound to admit to her. She will 
believe me or not, as she likes, but all will be safe, 
her own dignity and appearances to boot. I avoid the 
opportunity of being betrayed into telling her what I 
have succeeded in withholding from her up till now. 
That would be the more sensible and better thing to 
do. That is what I ought to do." 

To which his passion, getting more exasperated still, 
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replied — "You have the opportunity of spending an 
hour or so with her, and you hold back. You are on 
the eve of events which will considerably modify her 
life ; will you suffer them to be accomplished without 
telling her what is brimming over within you ? Why 
should you shrink from this avowal ? Why do you 
try to benumb yourself with moral argument and 
philosophic theories ? How much truth is there in all 
these arguments ? Are good and evil altogether abso- 
lute ? Who has made them so ? Are not they rather 
social conventions, pure and simple ? The world is 
agreed with regard to the principles of morality for 
the use of the majority of mankind. But are they 
applicable to every one, and is it so very monstrous 
not to abide by them ? The remorse that seems to 
trouble you is more or less puerile. The only real 
suffering is to be baulked of one's happiness. And 
happiness to you means Lucie. Try to win her back, 
rise superior to all prejudice and weakness, and make 
your will paramount." 

Sacked by these conflicting promptings, Armand 
had been striding along, taking no notice of the distance 
he had gone. He was listening to the voices of his 
conscience or of his will as they replied to one 
another, seriously or the reverse, yielding or contend- 
ing, and he felt as if his brain was being cruelly 
hammered upon. Without being able to account 
how or why he had got there, he found himself seated 
on a grassy slope by the side of the road to Villers, 
half a mile or so beyond Deauville. He took out his 
watch and saw that it was eleven o'clock. The sole 
effect of the storm that had raged within was a feeling 
of intense fatigue. 
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He got up and took the direction of Deauville. 
He was only thinking of one thing by now; Lucie 
was waiting for him, and an explanation between them 
had become absolutely necessary. What should he 
say to her ? What would she say to him ? What 
would be the upshot of their interview ? He never 
stopped to inquire. He was going to see Lucie, that 
was enough to him, and in a little while he stood 
before the door of the cottage. Then, and then only, 
the flagrant irregularity of this visit to Mademoiselle 
Andrimont struck him, and instead of entering the 
cottage, he went into the garden of his own villa. 
He took the narrow gravel-walk which, on the night 
before, had led him to the ivy-covered door, and 
noiselessly got to the other side of the wall, leaving 
the door ajar, so as not to have to open it again. 
Stepping softly and keeping close to the clumps of 
the flower and other trees in order not to be seen, he 
drew near the house. 

Everything was silent and in darkness, except the 
window of the tiny drawing-room, through the Venetian 
blinds of which came a subdued light. It was there 
that Lucie was waiting for him. He felt the violent 
throbbing of his heart, and going up the shallow flight 
of steps, went into the small hall, where the lights 
were extinguished. At the same moment, the door 
of the garden through which he had come, and which 
he had left ajar, was softly pushed open, and a white 
figure appeared on the path leading to the cottage. 
It took the same road Armand had taken, waited a 
considerable time at the foot of the short flight of 
steps, then with faltering tread went up them and 
disappeared in its turn into the hall* 
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Meanwhile- the Count, surprised at the darkness, 
had hesitated to advance at first; then he carefully 
felt his way, endeavouring to make as little noise 
as possible. It appeared, however, that he had been 
overheard, for a curtain suddenly drawn back sent a 
flood of light into the passage, and Miss Griffith stood 
smiling in the doorway of the drawing-room. Seeing 
that Arrnand remained stock-still with astonishment, 
the young Englishwoman stepped aside to let him 
pass. 

" Come in, Monsieur le Comte," she said ; " Made- 
moiselle is here." 

He did as he was told. In the drawing-room, in 
the same dress she had worn at dinner, sat Lucie. 
She did not get up to welcome the Count ; she merely 
moved her head and pointed to an easy-chair facing 
her. He did not attempt to sit down, but went 
straight to the fireplace and put his arm on the 
mantelshelf. Then Mademoiselle Andrimont, turning 
to her companion, said — 

"Thank you, my dear. You can go if you wish; 
I will not want you any more." 

Stalwart Miss Griffith gave Lucie a vigorous shake 
of the hand, bowed to the Count, and disappeared 
through the door opposite to that by which Armand 
had come in. Her heavy tread rang through the 
house as she went up the stairs, shook the ceiling 
overhead, then all of a sudden everything became still. 
At that very moment the white figure that had 
followed the Count entered the cottage. 

Left to themselves, Lucie and the Count kept look- 
ing at one another without saying a word ; he sombre 
and anxious, she somewhat pale, but perfectly passive. 
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They had never met, except in the presence of a third 
person, since their interview at Neuilly, on the day after 
the visit of Mina, when Lucie had consented to emerge 
from her solitude. It was but a few months ago, and 
still it seemed to them that years had passed on this 
affectionate friendship that had united them then, so 
conscious did they feel of their present awkwardness 
and susceptibility. The proud girl especially felt this so 
acutely as to refuse to bear this moral yoke any longer. 
Eaising her head with a scornful smile, she said — 

" You appeared surprised at my companion showing 
you in. You did not think for a moment that I should 
lay myself open to the suspicion of having received 
you in secret ? " 

"I thought nothing at all," replied the Count, 
almost in a whisper, and as if speaking with difficulty. 
"You did as you pleased, and I am not thinking of 
criticising." 

" You have become very mild all at once," she said 
harshly. "A couple of hours ago you were less 
accommodating." 

" A couple of hours ago I was carried away by my 
temper, which I beg of you to forgive me." 

" I would forgive you right enough, if I were cer- 
tain that you would let it be a lesson to you not to 
recommence. But my position near you is becoming 
too difficult, and I wish to change it." 

He was under the impression that she was alluding 
to her marriage with De Cravant, and turned livid. 
He shut his eyes and tightened his lips, lest she 
should see his blazing looks, lest the torrent of bitter 
words that rose within him should find an outlet. 
She eyed him attentively, and noticed for the first 
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time his thoroughly worn-out, spiritless, and blank 
look, like one moving merely under the influence 
of somnambulism. 

" You do not seem to understand what I am saying 
to you," she went on, still more harshly and exas- 
perated by his silence and his seeming want of energy, 
" Have you lost all feeling, all tact, all delicacy ? Or 
do you wish to insult me by treating me as a woman 
with whom any and everything is allowable ? " 

This time she had struck the tender point. The 
colour returned to his cheeks, he seemed to rouse 
himself, he waved his hand protestingly, and bending 
low, as if ready to go on his knees, he exclaimed — 

"I — I who have more than a feeling of respect 
for you " - 

" That will do," she interrupted furiously, " I have 
had enough of honeyed phrases. Your language changes 
too easily, according to circumstances and places. We 
will have no more vague protestations, but a cate- 
gorical and frank explanation.- By what right did 
you threaten me to strike M. de Cravant before every 
one if I should speak to him ? " 

Again he remained silent, with downcast look, 
motionless, his face a blank, as if determined not to 
betray his secret by the slightest sign. And she, 
quivering with anger, rose to her feet with threaten- 
ing energy, her face aflame with the indignation she 
still tried to master. 

" By what right ? " she repeated. " By what right ? 
You shall tell me your motives, your reasons, your 
pretexts. I will make you speak. No explanation is 
possible with a dumb man, and I have a right to an 
explanation. Answer me. Say something. What is 
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the meaning of your standing there as 70a do ? Are 
you ill or mad ? " 

As he kept standing before her with downcast 
looks, his lips tightly set, his face a perfect blank, 
and motionless, she took him by the arm and shook 
him violently. At this brutal reminder he made up 
his mind to answer. 

" I am neither ill nor mad," he said in a husky 
voice, " though I am suffering horribly." 

" You are suffering ! " she echoed relentlessly. " Is 
that a reason to insult me, to threaten M. de Cravant ? " 

" I hate him." 

" He is a relative of yours — a friend." 

" I hate him." 

" And why do you hate him ? " 

At these words the man became transfigured, he 
who for the last few moments had seemed of marble. 
His eyes shot flames, his face lighted up, and drawing 
close to Lucie, his burning breath upon her cheek, his 
voice quivering with passion and excitement, he said — 

" I hate him because I love you. And I am unhappy, 
wretched; I suffer, because I have no right to love 
you. Since I came you have tortured me to make me 
speak. Now you understand my reasons for keeping 
silent. You ought never to have heard the words I 
have said to you, for they are an outrage upon you, 
young, pure, and honest, as you are, worthy of all love 
and respect. These words will part you for ever from 
me, who had but one wish, to spend my life near you, 
to be your faithful servant, and to die at your feet." 

The tremor in his voice made the young girl quake. 
He was prostrate before her, like a fanatic offering up 
his prayers ; and this love, which he admitted to be 
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a guilty one, which she could not but consider as any- 
thing than as a slur upon her dignity, this love was 
so evident and deeply rooted, so utterly treacherous to 
everything and everybody but her, as to awaken no 
dread in him, no revolt in her. She understood that 
the mere lifting of a finger on her part would ensure 
absolute obedience on his. He had said it ; he was her 
faithful servant, and would have died sooner than dis- 
please her. 

He, utterly undone by the violence of his emotion, 
had dropped down on a footstool at her feet, his hands 
before his face. He was endeavouring to master his 
feelings. There was a moment of silence, during 
which there rose upon the air a low, trembling moan 
like the heart-rending wail of a soul floating away 
into eternity, leaving those it has loved on earth be- 
hind. And this moan, neither Lucie nor Armand had 
uttered it. Both one and the other were too deeply 
moved to have heard it. Armand, taking his hands 
from before his face, raised his head and went on 
slowly — 

" I do not seek any excuse. I should be unable to 
find one, and if I could I should not avail myself of it. 
For, horrible as it may sound, I glory in my crime, 
and I should refuse not to be criminal, seeing how 
sweet it is to me to love you, knowing as I do that I 
am doing wrong, that I have nothing to hope for. 
For you will admit that I tried to keep my secret, and 
that it wanted the tortures of jealousy to make me 
cast my reserve to the winds. It was enough for me 
to see you, to hear your voice ; and if you could have 
consented to remain with us, I should have stifled my 
desires, and made my happiness consist in being near 
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you. sacrificing to you anything that might be impure 
in my love for you. But the announcement of an 
engagement between De Cravant and you deprived me 
of my reason. For a moment or so I felt capable of 
killing a man who was fortunate enough to call you 
his. Now I am more composed ; I have thought upon 
it, and have made up my mind to bear any and every- 
thing rather than grieve you or go counter to your 
will. I have not the least claim upon you. I was 
wrong to speak to you as I have done ; I utterly forgot 
myself ; I beg of you to forgive me, and after that to 
marry the man whom you love, and who loves you." 

The last words were more like a sob than like arti- 
culate speech. The restraint he had put upon himself 
made him tremble to such a degree that he looked 
ready to faint He was perfectly livid, his eyes 
sunken, his lips quivering with anguish, his head cast 
down as if pleading for mercy. She was deeply 
affected by his generous condemnation of self, his 
heroic patience, his loving devotion. He could do no 
more than recommend her to accept what he believed 
to be for her own happiness, when this happiness 
would be fraught to him with tortures a hundred times 
more cruel than death itself. She could not withhold 
his reward, and with a gentleness to which he was no 
longer accustomed at her lips, she said — 

" I do not know whether M. de Cravant loves me 
as much as he pretends, but what I know is this, that 
I do not love him. I told you so, and you are well 
aware that I never tell a falsehood." 

Tears of gratitude ran down his cheeks, for he under- 
stood that she wanted to soothe and to comfort him 
with this assurance. He caught hold of her hand, 
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without an attempt on her part to withdraw it, and 
pressing it between his own, which she felt to be ice* 
cold, he said — 

"You are treating me better than I deserve, and if 
I did not already worship you for your grace and 
beauty, for everything that is charming and delightful 
in you, I should love you for your angelic goodness. 
Do not hinder me from telling you, for this may be the 
last time that we shall be together. From the day I first 
saw you, the only moment of unalloyed happiness will 
have been this one, provided I may be allowed to tell 
you without reserve what I feel towards you. It is 
impossible for you not to have suspected this, in spite 
of my silence. I may have had sufficient reserve not 
to speak, but I could not help loving you, and love 
betrays itself in everything; in one's voice, in one's 
look, in what one says, and even in what one does not 
say. Love is like one of those invisible plants whose 
perfume all of a sudden comes upon you and makes 
you drunk. The plant may be modest or majestic, 
humble or magnificent, its perfume goes, nevertheless, 
straight to the heart. Can it be possible that no 
symptom of my affection for you has found its way to 
your heart, and that we shall leave one another without 
the slightest response to my despair on your part ? " 

She answered sweetly — 

" Do not deceive yourself in that way. I have had 
always, and still have, a very great affection for you." 

Armand's face lighted up with joy. 

"At any rate, thanks to your generous candour, I 
shall have the comfort of knowing that I am not 
altogether indifferent to you, that something of me 
remains with you, and will remain for ever and beyond 
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the power of any one to cast it out. If you but knew 
what torture it is to suspect those whom we love of 
indifference. You cannot know it, you who have but 
to show yourself to be worshipped, to be the object 
of every one's homage. But I have felt the hard ex- 
perience. I have spent nights upon nights racking 
my brain with the question, ' Whom does she love ? ' 
For I never dreamt of being beloved by you. I never 
did you the wrong to suppose that you would think of 
me, who am not free. My most cherished hope was 
this, that you would never love, that you would re- 
main chaste and pure like driven snow, and that you 
would continue to live with us without ever thinking 
of going away. If that had been possible, the joy 
would have been almost too great. If I could have 
dared to ask this of you, if you had consented, then, 
Lucie, I should have blessed you, worshipped you on 
my bended knees from afar, and no thought of mine 
would have shaped itself into words to offend your 
ears. You might have forgotten my love for you, 
and free, tranquil, calm, you would never have had 
occasion to remember it, save for seeing yourself more 
implicitly obeyed, more unconditionally respected." 

He was on his knees but a few steps away from her, 
his head almost touching the floor, his hands clasped 
as if in supplication. 

She did not stir, but her face grew very pale as 
she replied — 

"You know very well that what you say is im- 
possible." 

" Why ? * 

" Because the situation in which we are placed is 
the result of an equivocal beginning, and never could 
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lead to anything but an equivocal ending, because there 
is nothing straightforward, clear, and certain in it ; be- 
cause I only came to you at the urgent solicitations 
of your wife, and because these solicitations were only 
a test she applied to me. From the first moment I 
ought to have weighed the consequences ; I ought to 
have clearly perceived that the Countess's suspicions 
would not be allayed by my presence in your home, 
but that, on the contrary, some unforeseen circumstance 
would bring about a crisis. Still, I did nothing with- 
out due consideration, for I am neither frivolous nor 
vain. I saw a great deal of danger in accepting what 
was proposed to me ; I saw a great deal more in refus- 
ing. And, besides, who knows but what I may have 
been influenced by the grief I felt at the thought that 
I should be parted from you for ever ? For I told you 
I felt a sincere affection for you. After my aunt's 
death you were the only one in whom I felt disposed 
to place any confidence. And it appears that I was 
wrong after all, seeing that, in so many words, you did 
not tell me the truth." 

Her voice had changed ; at the last words it had 
sunk to a whisper. A deep emotion, which she had 
not the strength to resist, had gradually come over her, 
and for the first time since Armand knew her, her 
pride deserted her, and she as good as collapsed. 
Almost out of his senses at seeing her as grief-stricken 
as he was himself, at hearing words that were tanta- 
mount to an avowal, he held up his hand in passion- 
ate protestation. 

" The truth," he repeated. " Oh ! do not say that 
I concealed it from you." 

"It is, nevertheless, a fact," she replied empha- 
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tically. "If from the first day I had known that 
you were not free, that you had a wife, I should 
have been on my guard against the feelings with 
which you might have inspired me. But you deceived 
me. ... Oh ! I know you did not tell me a deliber- 
ate falsehood. You simply omitted to tell me what 
I ought to have known, and what it would have been 
but prudent on my part to have asked you. And when 
at last I discovered that you belonged to another " 

" Lucie ! " 

He bent down before her, as if in ecstasy ; he held 
her hands between his, and his features, his eyes 
beamed with superhuman bliss. She gently withdrew 
her hands, and blushing with shame, hid her face with 
them, and remained like this for a moment or so, her 
bosom heaving with sobs, the tears flowing between 
her white fingers. 

" Lucie ! " he repeated entreatingly, his heart wrung 
by the chaste and noble grief of the lovely girl. 

He did not dare utter another word ; he would not 
ask her to say the one word she had kept back, the 
word that explained her despair, the word she had 
scarcely avowed to herself when she discovered that 
he whom she had selected, in the secret of her heart, 
as the companion of her life was not free. He merely 
watched her shed the tears which he would have 
willingly lapped up like the dew from heaven, happy 
in the knowledge that she was morally his, utterly 
despondent at the knowledge that materially she was 
lost to him for ever. Suddenly she removed her hands, 
and showing him her face still drenched with tears, 
she said very softly, and with a sad, modest smile — 

"You are, no doubt, very proud at having made 
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me tell yon that I also love you. Until just now I 
was not clearly aware of it myself, and it was only 
your own grief that opened my eyes to the fact, be- 
cause, seeing that I felt just as unhappy as you, my 
sentiments must have been identical with yours. . . . 
Yes ; all my doubts are cleared up, and I know now 
why I have suffered, why I suffer still." 

Between this man and woman, who had just confessed 
their love for one another, a sudden awkwardness had 
sprung up. They scarcely dared to look at one another; 
they found no words to express their thoughts. They 
felt embarrassed, chilled. Their ecstasy was embittered 
by the thorough consciousness of the illicit nature of 
their affection. They were like two lovers who, at the 
moment of a long, very long parting, say a lingering, 
harrowing good-bye. That, in fact, was the gall in 
their cup of joy ; they knew that they had to part, and 
that the never-to-be-forgotten hour which united them 
in the newly confessed bond of affection would never 
be repeated in their Uvea They looked at one another, 
and read the self-same thought in one another's eyes, 
which were immediately averted. 

It was Lucie who had the courage to broach the 
painful subject. 

" When I asked you to come to me to-night," she 
said with an effort, " it was to tell you of my intended 
departure. I need not tell you that my ideas have 
in no way been modified by our mutual explanations. 
My going will be more painful, but just as necessary. 
I wanted to ask you to spare me the difficulty of tell- 
ing Madame de Fonteuay that I was going to leave 
her house. I would have left a line explaining my 
abrupt departure, so as to avert all suspicion from you 
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and to protect myself against all disagreeable surmise. 
But now I no longer know what to do ; I am afraid of 
being the cause of serious embarrassment to you, of 
serious grief to the Countess. My strength of mind 
is more or less deserting me. I am beset by sorrow 
myself. Be good enough to advise me." 

He stood listening to her with respectful admiration. 
Seeing her concerned solely for the safety of others, 
safe, by virtue of her own purity of mind, against all 
evil thought, certain of him, and appealing to his 
honour to guide her in so difficult a situation, he felt 
proud of being beloved by this noble girl, and made up 
his mind not to be behindhand with her in courage 
and dignity. 

"You are bound to go, Lucie," he replied; "and 
whatever sorrow I may feel, I advise you to go with- 
out delay. It will be my business to dissipate the 
fears of the Countess, by my attitude, and by reassur- 
ing her, by defending her against herself, as it were, 
to finish the task you so generously began. She is 
in every way worthy of the consideration you have 
shown her, for in spite of her suspicion she loves you, 
and she has suffered more, perhaps, from the fear of 
finding you guilty than from the horror of becoming 
your victim. She has a noble mind and a warm heart, 
capable of any and every generous action, fully alive 
to any delicate consideration shown to her. Be sure 
that the day will come when she will understand the 
sacrifice we made to her peace of mind, and she will 
appreciate our weakness, immediately vanquished, a 
great deal more than if we had shown unassailable 
firmness. Write to tell her that you are going ; I will 
do the rest. Whither do you intend to go ? " 
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"To England. I mean to travel about, I shall 
feel very dull, and constant change will be the only 
thing to make me forget my trouble." 

" Try not to forget altogether those whom you leave 
behind/' he said with a melancholy smile. " Keinember, 
when you are far away, that if you are sad, they are 
also sad ; but that, still less fortunate than you, they 
are not free, and are bound to contain themselves, to 
hide their grief. Let us hear from you now and then, 
that we may know where you are, what you are doing ; 
that our thought may go to you more directly, instead 
of having to seek for you at random. And promise 
me that if your mind recovers its usual tranquillity, 
that when you feel safe against any wrong impulse 
or dangerous temptation, promise me that you will 
come back. We may take it for granted, Lucie, that 
a time will come when our hearts, appeased, will cherish 
none but sweet and gentle thoughts, when we shall 
be able to meet without regrets and without anguish, 
when the only joy left to us will be the mutual re- 
membrance of our former troubles." 

Standing hand in hand, overcome by the same 
emotions, they smiled at one another, their eyes full 
of tears. They felt the same sorrow, but they also 
had the same good sense, the same courage. They 
did not complain ; they simply did their duty without 
hesitation. Too honest to deceive, too proud to accept 
an illegitimate bond, they parted, knowing that they 
could no longer live side by side. They suffered 
cruelly, they wept, but they did not falter. Never, 
perl laps, did they love one another more tenderly than 
during those short moments when they felt worthy 
of one another by reason of the uprightness of their 
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conduct. They did not speak ; they merely looked at 
one another as if to imprint more deeply on their 
hearts and minds the recollection which they wished 
to keep. 

The striking of the clock recalled them to the 
reality. Their rapture was at an end ; they saw that 
it was one o'clock. They had been together for nearly 
two hours. And now the moment of parting had 
come. They stood trembling at the idea of saying the 
inevitable good-bye. 

She drew nearer to him, her pride melting into 
sweet tenderness. 

" Farewell ! " she said. " Forgive me for all the grief 
I have caused you, for I alone am to blame for all your 
sufferings. Before you met me you were happy and 
at rest. I came to you without a wish on your part 
to know me, and I brought the trouble into your life. 
Forgive me, and remember how much I suffer at 
having to leave you." 

He dropped on his knee in front of her, and in a 
voice hoarse with emotion, asked for pardon himself. 

a And you, Lucie, forgive me for having been unable 
to see you, to be near you, without loving you, and for 
having exposed you to all this anxiety and trouble by 
my dissimulation and imprudence. If we had both 
been free, I should have given my life to ensure your 
happiness. Forgive me for having done everything I 
could to win your heart, knowing that I had no right 
to give you mine in return." 

" I have nothing to forgive ; I love you," she said, 
placing her hands on his shoulders and putting her 
lips to his forehead. 

He rose as if moved by a spring, and all his pent-up 
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feelings found vent in a cry. He beheld her standing 
before him, pale and trembling. He all of a sadden 
caught her in his arms, and with maddening passion 
strained her to his heart. She made a desperate effort, 
clinging to and repelling him at the same time. In a 
terrified voice, afraid of herself as much as of him, she 
shrieked — 

« Go ! For God's sake, go ! * 

In another moment he had reached the door. He 
took a last, long look at Lucie, and in obedience to her 
Wish, disappeared. A minute afterwards he stood in 
his own garden. 

Lucie, trembling in every limb, stood as if rooted to 
the spot, listening to the footsteps, dying away in the 
distance, and in the deep silence of the night. Then 
she paced up and down the room, aimlessly, crushed, 
utterly broken down. She felt conscious of a sudden 
void within her, impressed with the sense of her 
thorough isolation. 

"0 God! what will become of me?" she said 
aloud. 

Confronted by this inevitable separation, she became 
aware all of a sudden of the strength of the ties that 
bound her to this man to whom for a long time she 
believed herself completely indifferent, and who had 
taken possession of her by his look, by his voice, so 
that now he was her master. She felt conscious of it 
at the moment of having to part from him. Left to 
herself in this room where she had spent the last 
two hours with him, she, who was brave to a fault, 
felt afraid. All at once there was a slight foot- 
fall overhead. She thought it was Griffith who was 
getting uneasy at her long vigil. The want of some 
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one near to whom she might escape from her own 
thoughts impelled her to join her companion. 

She took up a candle and went up the stairs. To 
her surprise, she found the door of her room ajar and 
the night-lamp shedding a faint light. u Griffith ! " she 
called out softly. But no answer came. Still there 
was something stirring amidst the silence of her room. 
She felt distinctly conscious of some breathing, living 
thing being there. She fancied she could hear the 
vague sound of some one breathing at long intervals ; 
it might be the violent throbbing of some one's heart. 
She shuddered from head to foot. Who could be 
waiting for her ? Who had dared to go iuto her room ? 
In a sudden fit of anger, she quickly pushed the door, 
but at the same moment, smothering a cry that rose to 
her lips, she stood stock-still. She was face to face 
" with Madame de Fontenay, who kept staring at her, 
silent, with wistful eyes, with drooping figure, and as 
if petrified. Like a flash of lightning the idea struck 
Lucie's mind that the Countess had overheard her 
interview with Armand. In a second she accounted 
for her utter collapse, her ghastly pallor, her freez- 
ing silence. Unable to bear the terrible doubt, she 
made up her mind to know the worst at once, and 
stepping up to Miua, who did not budge, but kept 
leaning against the mantelpiece, rigid and livid, she 
asked — 

" Madame, you were here ? " 

The Countess merely gave a slow, negative shake of 
the head, but did not speak. 

" Then you were — downstairs ! " asked Lucie in an 
agonised tone. 

This time the Countess nodded " Yes," but still 
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forebore to speak, as if she dreaded the sound of her 
own voice, 

Lucie wrung her hands and moaned "Great heavens!" 
and without adding another word dropped on her 
knees at her rival's feet, caught the skirt of her 
dress and hid her face in it. She remained there, 
annihilated, not daring to look up, at the idea that 
Madame de Fontenay had seen and heard her, and 
that she was no longer ignorant of what Lucie hoped 
she would have never known. In another moment 
or so Mina took her hand, and the young girl heard 
her say — 

"Get up, my child. A great misfortune has be- 
fallen us, but I have no light to blame you for it. It 
is I who committed the mistake, and it is but just that 
I should bear the consequences." 

Lucie was up at one bound, and stared at the 
Countess with stupefaction. 

" You, Madame ? " 

"Yes, I. For from the first moment I read your 
thoughts more clearly than you did yourself. I sus- 
pected your love for him, and when, prompted by your 
instinct, you wished to avoid us, it was I who com- 
pelled you to come back. I was guided by my mind 
when I ought to have judged with my heart only. I 
am asking myself how I could have believed for one 
moment in the possibility of you and Armand living 
under one roof without conceiving an irresistible pas- 
sion for one another. Of all those with whom you came 
in contact, was there a single one likely to please you 
when he was there ? I was presumptuous enough to 
fancy that I could hold my own against your youth, 
your beauty — in short, against the attraction of forbid- 
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den fruit I am cruelly punished for it, but, alas ! I 
am not the only one that is punished." 

Crushed by the noble, magnanimous conduct of 
the woman who, in spite of her own unhappiness, 
only thought of pitying the misfortune of others, 
Lucie felt at a loss for words. 

" Madame ! " was all she could say, " Madame ! 
you pity us, you pity us — you ! " 

" And how can I help pitying you, knowing your 
sufferings and your abnegation of self as I do ? Am 
I dealing with criminals or with innocent ones, the 
victims of an inexorable fate against which they 
struggled with all their might ? You never deceived 
any one; you are free from all wrong. Then why 
should I condemn you ? " 

" Madame ! " moaned Lucie in a tone of despair, 
" your generosity is more heavy to bear than your anger 
couli be." 

Mina, with a stony stare, as if held in thrall by 
some natural vision, repeated — 

" No ; you never deceived any one ; you are free 
from all wrong." 

And letting her hands drop heavily by her side, 
she drew a deep sigh. 

Lucie, terror-stricken, kept silent, asking herself 
whether the Countess was not suddenly going mad. 
The latter apparently did not remember that the 
young girl was there. All at once there uprose before 
her the image of the Prince von Schwarzburg, sad 
and grave as he was on the night when, almost bereft 
of reason, she had confided to him the secret of her 
love for Armand and told him of Waradin's threats. 
She beheld him comforting her and drying her tears 
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with a fatherly movement of compassion, pitying in- 
stead of overwhelming her with reproaches. Still, 
she had been guilty then, and the old man had not 
cursed her. He cried almost as bitterly as she did, 
and only thought of assuring her peace of mind and 
of defending her honour. Yes ; it was thus that he 
had treated her, not as an unworthy wife, but as an 
erring child. All at once she shuddered ; the words 
spoken by the old man at the termination of that 
interview came back to her mind — " I have but a few 
more days to live. When I am gone, and if he loves 
you sincerely, you will marry one another." 

Her heart was wrung with anguish. Was not the 
present situation an identical one? Was not she 
the sole obstacle between Lucie and Armand, as the 
Prince had been between her and Armand ? Was it 
avenging fate that had cast her lot? One day, six 
months ago, when she began to suspect her husband, 
she had already been confronted by the spectre of the 
old Prince, coming like a mournful augur announcing 
impending misfortune. Then already she had felt the 
foreboding that fate was about to take its terrible 
revenge for the ten years of unalloyed happiness she 
had enjoyed. That vision, coming back as it did, per- 
sistently, reminding her of these same fears and events, 
what did it imply, if not a second notification of her 
sentence ? Was she irrevocably condemned to sacrifice 
herself in her turn, so as to leave Armand to the 
enjoyment of his happiness ? But even if she sub- 
mitted to the verdict, how could she sacrifice herself? 
Prince von Schwarzburg had died full of years, at the 
extreme limit of his life. But was she to disappear 
in the full strength and vigour of existence ? 
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She revolted at the idea; she angrily repelled the 
thought. She made a desperate effort and exorcised 
the vision. Then she saw that she was in Lucie's 
room, with no one there but herself and the young 
girl* and she read in the latter's looks the terror 
caused by her long and painful train of thought, and 
said calmly — 

" You will go this morning, as you made up your 
mind to do. It is wisest both for you and for us. 
But as we must avoid the appearance of parting on 
any but the most friendly terms, I will see you to the 
station myself. Seeing us together, no one will sus- 
pect any misunderstanding." 

" How good you are ! " 

Madame de Fontenay shook her head — 

" No ; I am just ; that's all, and am only doing my 
duty. Do not run away with the idea that, because I 
act as I do, I am not grieving. My heart is broken, 
for I love my husband as I love my life, and the idea 
that his love is no longer mine will embitter my 
existence. You are wretched enough at having to go, 
but I am more wretched still — I, who have to stay, and 
to be an hourly witness of his suffering, without being 
able to comfort him. For he must not have the least 
suspicion of my having discovered his secret. I will 
not add to his grief the shame of having to blush 
before me. You understand what I mean, because 
women instinctively feel that kind of thing. I shall 
not mind suffering a thousand times more than I do, 
provided I can save him some pain." 

The idea was so harrowing as to upset Madame de 
Fontenay once more. Her eyes, which had remained 
perfectly dry since she was with Lucie, filled with tears, 

s 
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which coursed unchecked down her cheeks, while 
violent sobs seemed to rend her frame, Lucie flung her- 
self at the poor martyr's feet, covered her hands with 
kisses, entreated and told her to dispose of her life. 
She had got to such a violent pitch of excitement as 
to have shrunk from nothing in order to allay this 
sorrow, which had almost become divine by reason of 
its sweetness and resignation. And the two rivals, 
utterly oblivious of self, of their own griefs and re- 
sentments, could only weep for those of the other. 

When they had grown somewhat more composed 
the Countess got up, sad, but determined. 

"We must part, Lucie," she said. "By staying 
we only prolong, needlessly, our present anguish. By- 
and-by we shall have people around us, we shall have 
to control both our words and our looks, so let us say 
our real good-bye now. I had hoped to be allowed to 
love you like a child of my own, to keep you always 
with me, to marry you to some worthy man, to see you 
happy. Fate has willed it otherwise. Do not curse, 
me for being an obstacle between you and the man 
you love ; be lenient to my weakness and try not to 
forget. Time brings many changes, and often very 
suddenly. Never leave me without news of you ; do 
not neglect to let me know where you are. Bemember 
I wish to be able to send for you very quickly in case 
I want you." 

The last words had been said in so strange a tone, 
with so strange an expression, that Lucie stared at 
her inquiringly. She beheld her standing very erect, 
her lips tightly set, her forehead overcast, as if she 
had just taken some final resolve. The girl was on 
the point of putting a question* She checked her by 
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holding up her hand and repeating her request, but 
with greater persistence. 

" Never leave me in ignorance of your whereabouts, 
and when I send for you, promise me to come without 
a moment's delay." 

" I promise you." 

" Very well. Now I am easier in my mind. Till 
by-and-by. w 

She caught the young girl by the shoulders, gave 
her a motherly kiss, and disappeared. Her light step 
was scarcely audible on the staircase, and Lucie was 
left to herself. 



CHAPTER X. 

Next, or rather the same, morning some of the 
party at the Fontenay villa were rather surprised, when 
coming down to breakfast, to hear that Mademoiselle 
Andrimont had left for Paris. The Countess had just 
returned from the station, whither she had accom- 
panied the young girl. In reply to a question from 
Baron Tr^sorier, the Countess explained, in the simplest 
way imaginable, that Lucie, having to manage her own 
affairs, was compelled to do for herself what husbands 
or trustees generally do for other women, and that she 
had only gone for a few days. " But it will be useless 
her coming back to Deauville," she added. "The 
season is almost over, and we shall be going to 
Cravant soon for the shooting. She will join us in 
a week or so." 

In that way Lucie's absence was accounted for to 
the familiars at the villa. Baron de Cravant, who had 
gone out early in the morning in the direction of 
Hgr.*3eur, accompanied by Armand, was not favoured 
with these general explanations. He came back, look- 
ing out of sorts and uncomfortable — an unusual thing 
with him— and did not ask a single question. It was 
evident, therefore, that during their morning's ride 
the Count had given him such weighty reasons as to 

admit of no demur. The decisive interview between 

476 
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the two cousins had been arranged by Madame do 
Fontenay. Early in the morning she had sent for 
her husband, and very calmly told him that Lucie had 
just written to her that it was absolutely necessary for 
her to go away for a few days, and that she was 
going this very morning. Seeing that Armand looked 
astounded at the unexpected turn in the problem, the 
solution of which had seemed to him so difficult indeed, 
the Countess added in the most natural manner — 

" I think it is but right to tell you that this de- 
parture, which looks so uncommonly like flight, is due 
to the assiduous attentions of Baron de Cravant. He 
has so persistently argued his suit that our young 
savage has become frightened at it. She thinks her 
liberty at stake, her security threatened, and not 
wishing to be too hard upon an honourable man whose 
only wrong after all is his love for her, she has asked 
me, De Cravant's spokeswoman for the honour of her 
hand, to be her interpreter in return, and to make 
him understand that there is not the slightest hope 
of his ultimate success. As Lucie is going this morn- 
ing, you will oblige me by taking Paul away with 
you as far as you like, so that we may have the coast 
clear." 

" Shall I at the same time save you the trouble 
of explaining Mademoiselle Andrimont's departure to 
him ? " asked Armand, 

" I should be very glad if you would." 

Towards nine o'clock the cousins had gone out on 
horseback; at twelve they were back, apparently as 
friendly as ever, in reality considerably hostile to one 
another. Flighty as he was, the Baron was getting 
to notice many peculiarities in the events with which 
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he had been mixed up for the last six months ; and 
by pondering somewhat more deeply than he was in 
the habit of doing, he became certain that the advent 
upon tbe scene of Mademoiselle Andrimont coincided 
with all the symptoms of agitation he had observed 
in the hitherto calm existence of Armand and Mina. 
From that to the conclusion that it was she who had 
been the cause of all this trouble required but a slight 
effort of logic. The young fellow succeeded in making 
the effort ; but the conclusion opened such a wide field 
of still more extraordinary deductions, and which were 
so absolutely contradictory to facts, that he no longer 
knew what to believe. 

To fathom completely the secret of Mina's grief and 
Armand's sadness, to grasp the exact cause of Made- 
moiselle Andrimont's departure, would have required 
a thorough appreciation of the heroism of the wife, of 
the rectitude of the husband, of the immaculate virtue 
of Lucie. The problem was somewhat too complex 
for the analytical powers of De Cravant. He suspected, 
but could arrive at no certainty. Only a little later on 
he was to guess the hidden sense of the whole. Be* 
sides, the attitude of Armand and the Countess was 
calculated to hoodwink the most observant, for in 
presence of their friends they seemed so utterly free 
from all concern as if nothing unusual had occurred. 
The Marquis de Villenoisy had been closeted for a long 
while with Mina the first day. But the old diplo- 
matist was known to be a privileged friend of old 
standing, and no one was surprised at Mina spending 
part of her time with him. 

As for Armand, he was more active than ever. He 
was on horseback almost from morn till night. It 
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seemed as if ne wished to wear himself out with fatigue. 
His horse-exercise gave him the inestimable advan- 
tage of isolation. He went to the cliffs, tied his horse 
to a tree, and sat down to dream, his eyes fixed on 
the boundless horizon. The sound of the ever-restless 
waves became the echo of the subdued wailing of his 
heart. He grew fond of this ceaseless motion ; it 
seemed to him that its sight allayed the intense 
gnawing at his heart. 

He was without news of Lucie ; be did not know 
what had occurred between her and Mina. For he 
felt certain that something had occurred. At the 
moment he dreaded the contingency of having to fur- 
nish explanations to his wife on the subject of her 
departure, the latter had proved herself as amply in- 
formed as if she had been confided in specially. He 
had not dared to question her, afraid of some crushing 
reply. And now he saw her growing paler each day, 
with sunken, sorrow-stricken eyes, the smile vanished 
from her lips, and above all, her hair getting whiter and 
whiter. In a few days Madame de Fontenay, who had 
hitherto been so admirably young-looking and hand- 
some, had grown older by half a score of years. Her 
sufferings were so terribly patent as to make her 
friends uneasy. They showed themselves most affec- 
tionately concerned. But she shrank from being an 
object of pity, and met their fears with such valiant 
composure as to make persistence on their part im- 
possible. 

Nevertheless, their stay at the seaside, so full of life 
and animation at the start, was becoming terribly dull, 
and one by one they went away. Madame de Jessac 
was. the first to go ; the Tr&oriers followed suit. The 
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Marquis de Villenoisy had been suddenly recalled to 
Paris. Firmont, with the dramatic instinct strong 
upon him, smelt a domestic drama, and remained to 
the last in company of De Cravant. But one fine 
morning they took their leave, and the Countess was 
left alone with Armand. Then, as they had said they 
would, they left Deauville, and shut themselves up in 
the country. 

It was a great relief to both to feel themselves free 
from all constraint, to be compelled no longer to pre- 
tend an animation which was utterly strange to their 
hearts, and to have to show a lively face to their guests. 
There, in the vast rooms of their country-seat, in the 
solitude of their enormous park, they could isolate 
themselves and nurse their grief at leisure. They only 
saw one another at breakfast and at dinner. Armand 
shut himself up in his study, and read or smoked, 
seeing all the while in the pages of his book, in the 
smoke of his cigarette, as it curled upward in small 
cloudlets, the lovely figure of a woman, never purposely 
invoked, but ever present to his mind's eye, as if some- 
thing of her had remained indissolubly attached to 
him. And amidst this silence and solitude he had 
fits of grief which bordered upon madness. A few 
hours later he might be seen leaving his room, pale, 
silent, emaciated, the ghost of the young and brilliant 
Armand of formerly. 

His manner to Mina was so sweet and kind as to 
draw tears from the poor woman. Never, not even in 
his wildest fits of frenzy, did he utter a word that he 
had cause to regret afterwards. It was very evident 
that he had made it a point not to give the Countess 
a single cause of complaint against him. He con- 
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sidered himself too morally guilty towards her not to 
be anxious to ensure at any rate her material tran- 
quillity. Still, this material tranquillity was not hers. 
She also took great care not to worry him, to spare 
him all cause for anxiety. She felt an angelic pity 
towards this sorely tried heart. She would have done 
and given anything to be able to cure, or at least to 
comfort, him. But how could she attempt this with- 
out broaching the terrible subject ? She had dared 
to do so formerly, when she was not certain of their 
common misfortune, when impelled by the desire to 
know the truth. Now that she knew it, she dreaded 
to stir those cinders still burning, whence might leap 
forth a blaze to destroy the little that remained of 
their shattered happiness. 

A curious transformation had come over her. It 
seemed as if her very love had changed. It was as 
strong as ever, but it was no longer the same. It was 
made up of indulgence, gentleness, and commiseration. 
There was no longer either jealousy or despair, nothing 
but deep sorrow at the sufferings of the man she loved, 
and the wish to allay them. This did not mean her 
being prepared to admit his love for Lucie and his 
estrangement from her. But she felt no anger against 
him. She would have liked him to confide his grief 
to her. Her store of affection for him was so un- 
bounded that she could have sympathised with and 
listened to him. By degrees, and without her being 
aware of it, the love of the wife became the love of a 
mother, and soon Arm and was to her a child whose 
grief produced a corresponding grief, rather than a 
husband whose sorrow offended. 

The Count's sullen reserve, however, made consola- 
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tion impossible. He took it as a matter of pride to 
show Mina a tranquil face. For two hours each day 
he controlled himself in her presence. But when 
alone, the reaction of the constraint he had imposed 
upon himself came in a complete collapse of his will. 
He had no idea of going* to Paris. He did not speak 
of inviting people as an antidote to his sorrow. He 
preferred the latter to any and everything j he made 
himself drunk with it ; he indulged to repletion. 

Meanwhile the Countess had heard from Lucie. 
According to her promise, the young girl had written 
to her. She was in Scotland, with Miss Griffith's 
family. She had been welcomed in a simple and 
cordial way that had affected her very much. She 
had taken a great liking for the youngest sister of 
her companion, and was thinking of buying a small 
property, and of remaining for some time with those 
simple-minded folk. She took long walks over the 
hills with the indefatigable Griffith, and was never 
tired of the splendid lochs and the fugged perspectives 
of the heather-clad mountains. If not oblivion, she 
had at least managed to get peace amidst this homely 
life. She confessed to not being unhappy. 

In reading that letter Mina could not help crying. 
What a difference between Lucie's way of loving 
and hers ! Absence, distance, a change of scene, had 
sufficed to bring immediate calm to the young girl's 
heart. And to her it seemed that nothing could take 
her away from her constant preoccupation. What 
sight, what surroundings, would have had the power 
to still the anguish of the ever-recurrent pangs of her 
grief? Lucie— there was no saying— might in a few 
years, in a few months perhaps, forget. She might open 
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her heart to a new affection, and give herself to another 
man. To her this was the last love, that, after which 
there would remain nothing but the grave. 

She tore up the letter that had struck her with 
grief and irritated her as if with a feeling of envy at 
this naive indifference of youth. Then she regretted 
having destroyed it. She thought that it might have 
been better to leave it about, as if by accident, on a 
table, to give Armand the opportunity of reading it. 
The comparison which inevitably it would have sug- 
gested between his carking grief and the tranquil sad- 
ness of Lucie would have done him good. He would 
have suffered from it, but like the patient who suffers 
from the cauterising of his wound that eventually leads 
to cure. Nevertheless, on second thoughts, she deemed 
it more prudent not to let Armand know the where- 
abouts of the young girL There was no saying what 
he might do in a moment of excitement. And if 
be took it into his head to go and find her, Heaven 
alone knew what would happen ! The best thing to do 
would be to procure him some amusement, for the life 
they were leading, terribly monotonous, was certainly* 
exercising a fatal influence on his disposition. 

One evening after dinner she placed her arm in his, 
and took him to her boudoir, where she made him snug 
near the fireplace, with his cigarettes within reach. 

" Had not you better ask a few of your friends to 
come and have some shooting ? " she said. " I seem to 
see a great deal of game about in my walks, and you 
are not the likely man to go after it by yourself. What 
about our usual visitors ? They will be rather surprised 
at not being invited, as they have been for years. And 
we ourselves will be sorry at not having them here." 
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He only answered by shrugging his shoulders, the 
meaning of which reply was very doubtful. But it was 
easy to perceive that the proposal left him perfectly 
indifferent. Mina, however, would not give in, and 
gently returned to the charge. 

"Perhaps, at first, the presence of strangers may 
tire you a bit," she went on. " But you will get used 
to it, and it will take you out of yourself." 

Up till now the Countess had not made so direct 
an allusion to Armand's mental condition. It was 
tacitly understood between them that they had sorrows 
to contend with. But they pretended not to notice 
them, and never said a word referring to them. At 
these words Armand turned red, and he looked fixedly 
' at his wife. She bore the ordeal with unflinching 
calmness. Having nothing to reproach herself with, 
she had nothing to fear. He, on his side, was too 
fully conscious of the sacrifice he had made to his 
sense of duty to dread an explanation. Both could 
bring to bear invincible arguments. The one might 
say, " I have borne everything for love of you." The 
other might reply, " I have given up everything for 
your peace of mind." And still, with such admir- 
able intentions on both sides, they had only succeeded 
in making themselves cruelly wretched. But they 
dragged their chain in company, and had avoided 
a scandal. If at that moment Mina had had the 
courage to broach the question frankly, and to put her 
finger on the sore, cure might still have been possible. 
Instead of the sullen and sombre reserve that kept 
them apart, an explanation, even a violent one, might 
have brought them together. They had so much 
sterling and real affection for one another as to have 
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been able to arrive, perhaps, at an understanding that 
might have saved everything. Their tears shed in 
common might have purified their thoughts; they 
would have recovered energy to live instead of wasting 
away consumed by the fixed idea that they no longer 
could be happy together. 

" Do you what you think best, my dear Mina," said 
the Count. " If you think it necessary to have people 
here, invite whom you like ; but do not do so on my 
account, because, for the moment, I prefer solitude to 
anything." 

On hearing this misanthropical speech from the lips 
of Armand, who formerly had been unable to do with- 
out numerous and bustling society, Mina felt her heart 
wrung. She had not the courage to persist. 

" Let it be as you like," she said, going up to her 
husband. " But, developing such a taste for solitude 
as you do, the time may come when you will not be 
able to bear even me near you." 

There was a sorrowful smile on her face, and in a 
low voice, quivering with suppressed tears, she added — 

"And when that time comes, shall I too have to 

go?" 

He started from his chair, his eyes flashing. 

" You, Mina ! " he said excitedly ; " you ! That 
would be a misfortune indeed, to have you no longer 
with me. Are you not the better part of myself? The 
little I am, I owe it to you. You are my guardian 
angel, and if you were to leave me, Heaven alone 
knows what would become of me ! " 

She caught him by the shoulders, made him sit 
down beside her, and in a loving, tender voice, 
replied— 
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"I see well enough that you are bored to death 
here. I am not asking you the reason. I only want 
to comfort you, to show you my sympathy. Have not 
you said it just now ? — my part near you must be made 
up of gentleness only. I would sooner die than cause 
you the least grief. Therefore, confide yourself to my 
care ; let me try a cure. Let us try a change of scene. 
The sad and listless existence you are . leading herfc 
can do you no good. Suppose we were to travel for a 
while. Let us go to Italy — to Naples — to Palermo. Is 
that not far enough, and are you afraid of your sad re- 
collections pursuing you thither ? Very well ; then let 
us go to the far East, across the seas, to new countries 
where no memory of the past can follow, where every- 
thing will be different from what it is, here, and likely 
to arouse your curiosity, to interest you. I will take 
you thither, and will pledge myself to show a cheerful 
face throughout, to say not a dull word." 

She had placed her arms round him. was clasping: 
Mm to her, eager to get him out of thi fatal cJren! 
which she saw would kill him. Forgetting her own 
sorrows, she only thought of those of the man for 
whom, having exhausted all her tears, she was ready 
to shed every drop of blood in her veins. He felt 
how sublime indeed was Mina's attempt, but he was 
too far gone to lend himself to such expedients. Six 
months sooner, at the moment of the first explanation, 
a sudden voyage to distant countries would have cer- 
tainly saved him, but now it was too late. He shook 
his head listlessly, and said in a disheartened tone — 

" No ; I beg of you, do not make such extraordinary 
plans. Let us go on. as usual. It is the only thing 
that will please me." 
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tl Very well, then ; let us stop where we are, and 
try to make the best of our own company/' 

So these two grief-stricken souls went on living by 
themselves, becoming more considerate of one another's 
feelings each day, increasing their attentions to one 
another, pitying one another, but lacking the courage 
for a frank and complete avowal,, which, if it had 
brought their disease to a climax, might at least have 
modified favourably their mental condition. For what 
more terrible could have happened to them than to 
suffer as they did, and to mistrust one another ? 

Nevertheless, a trifling incident that happened 
towards the end of September, several hundred miles 
away from their country-seat, led to a considerable 
change in the situation. Hector Firmont, who to 
his mania for acting added a great love of sport, 
having fulfilled all the engagements his position in 
society procured him in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
was thinking of going to England for a little while. 
Lord Melli van-Grey had long ago invited him to shoot 
over his preserves in Yorkshire. So he went, and 
after a week's stay at Grey House, and of partridge- 
Bhooting like he had never witnessed, not even over 
the opulent preserves of the great French bankers, he 
crossed into Scotland with young Lord Fitzgerald, 
and took up his quarters in a box on the moors to 
have another try, this time, at the grouse. 

On the day before his departure the sentimental 
amateur comedian, giving the rein to his fancy, had 
clambered up a hill and sat down to rest, quietly enjoy- 
ing the splendid landscape in front of him. At his feet 
lay a vast blue lake hemmed in by reddish-brown moun- 
tains, the rocky summits of which were hidden in the 
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bluish semi-transparent mist. A splendid autumn 
sun lighted up the whole, amidst so pure an atmos- 
phere, that it seemed to him as if he could look 
through the vault of heaven. Deep silence prevailed 
everywhere, and Firmont, thoroughly moved, forgot for 
the moment his acting and his actor's tricks, which 
generally provided him with a quotation, either in 
prose or in verse, suitable to any and every circum- 
stance of life, and sat mute with admiration. The 
sound of footsteps on the mountain path below awoke 
him from his musing. He felt annoyed, but from 
sheer curiosity looked. Then a sudden smile of glad 
surprise came over his face, for he had just recognised 
the colossal outline of his Deauville inamorato, Miss 
Griffith. A few steps behind her was Mademoiselle 
Andrimont. He got up quickly and scampered down 
the hill. 

" Can I believe my own eyes ? " he exclaimed. 
• The effect of his exclamation at once gave him the 
measure of Lucie's delight at the meeting. She stopped 
short, and frowned. Nevertheless, unable to avoid the 
young fellow, she joined Griffith, who, in the fulness of 
her heart, stood shaking hands vigorously with Firmont* 

"My dear Mademoiselle Andrimont, this is an 
unexpected meeting indeed," he said, with animated 
gestures. " We leave one another at Deauville, and 
we meet again in Scotland, on the borders of a lake. 
But is it you indeed, or rather Diana Vernon herself, 
stepped out of Sir Walter Scott's < Eob Eoy ' ? " 

"It is I, Lucie Andrimont, simply," replied the 
young girl quietly. "I came with Miss Griffith to 
spend some time with her family. The country is 
magnificent. I am very fond of walking, as yoa 
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know, and each day we scour the valley 01 the hills, 
as the case may be. To which fact I owe the plea- 
sure of meeting with you. Are you making a long 
stay?" 

" I ? I expect to be back in Paris in two or three 
days. Have you any message for your friends ? " 

Lucie looked very serious, and in a somewhat off- 
hand tone, she said — 

" No ; no message. I should even feel obliged to 
you not to mention that you met me here. I want to 
keep quiet. ... I would sooner not be written to. I 
am getting lazy, and I should have to answer. The 
idea of such a thing fills me with horror." 

" If it be not indiscreet, may I be allowed to put 
the same question you asked me just now. Are you 
going to make a long stay ? " 

" Until I get tired of the place." 

" But that may be for ever." 

" Let us suppose it is." 

" Surely you do not mean it. But it is tantamount 
to becoming a female hermit. You are going to bury 
yourself in a cleft of the Cheviot Hills or the Grampian 
Mountains, like a modern Mary Magdalen — a virtuous 
one, of course. But you have no right to do so. 
You belong to society. Something is due in return for 
its admiration of you." 

" I belong, above any and everything, to myself," 
broke in Lucie, laughing ; " and I am not sufficiently 
fond of society to sacrifice my freedom to it. When I 
leave Scotland I may perhaps go back to my own 
country." 

"All alone?" 

" I do not think Griffith will desert me.* 

T 
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" Indeed I shall not," said the giantess, with a loving 
look. " Never." 

" So you see that, after all, I shall be neither so 
very lonely nor so very dull." 

" You will be very dull indeed, even both of you. 
But where are you staying ? Among the Scotch 
mountains hospitality means hospitality. Who gives 
it to you ? " 

"The Griffith family at Lochness. But you must 
excuse my not asking you to call. We are leading a 
very retired life here, and your appearance upon the 
scene would frighten those homely folk." 

"In so many words, you shut the door in my 
face ; you are afraid of my worrying you." 

" Not at all. I am afraid of your prestige." 

She burst out laughing as in bygone days, when her 
mind was free from care and when she coquettishly held 
hor own against all comers. 

" We must be careful," she said ; " there are young 
girls in the house." 

" You are making fun of me," he said. " Still, I can 
but do as you wish. Therefore, let us say good-bye 
for ever on this spot. You know, Miss Griffith, that 
I carry away your image graven on my heart, and that, 
to my last breath, I shall never cease to love you." 

He lifted his hat to the two girls, and looked after 
them until they disappeared at a bend of the road, 
lying white in the autumn sun. Two days later he left 
Edinburgh for Dover and Paris. As he had promised 
to hold his tongue, the first thing he did when he got 
home was to rush to the Baron's. 

" Do you know whom I met in Scotland ? " he said 
point-blank. " Mademoiselle Andrimont." 
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And as the young fellow turned white with dis- 
appointed love and wounded pride, Firmont went 
on — 

" Yes, my boy, Mademoiselle Andrimont, looking as 
fresh as a daisy, tramping among the heather in com- 
pany of the gigantic Griffith. . . . She told me that 
she had left Prance, her family, and you, without the 
faintest hope of coming back again. She even made 
me promise not to breathe a syllable of this to any one, 
but thinking that you would be interested to know, I 
thought it as well to tell you. You'll understand my 
friendship getting the better of my discretion." 

" I am much obliged to you, old fellow," said De 
Cravant, looking very upset. " You have done me a 
real service." 

" That's what I thought. Good-bye." 

When he was gone Paul felt terribly annoyed. It 
amounted to this — Lucie, who, he had been told, was 
going to avoid accepting his suit, and who was to 
come back very shortly to Count and Countess de Fon- 
tenay, was in Scotland, and had not the slightest idea 
of seeing again her French family, with which she 
seemed to be on the coolest terms. Consequently 
he had been hoodwinked. And the resignation with 
«^hich he had seen his hopes dashed to the ground 
might be taken as a singular proof of the lukewarmness 
of his feelings. Was there even a tithe of evidence 
with regard to Lucie having agreed to break off the 
preliminaries? Had she not been imposed upon as 
well as he ? " 

The doubts that beset him at Deauville returned 
once more. The whole of this business looked dark 
and suspicious to him, but he felt determined to 
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know the truth, and to get at it made np his mind 
to go to Cravant. It took an hoar and a half to 
get there by rail. He could easily put his questions 
between the arrival of one and the departure of 
another train, which would save him the discomfort of 
breakfasting or dining with Armand and Mina, in the 
event of the explanations he meant to have not being 
satisfactory. Without apprising them of his coming, 
so as to give his relations no opportunity of preparing 
for the interview, he took train Text morning 

He got down at the Cravant station, and cutting 
across the wood by a pretty footpath, reached the house 
in a quarter of an hour. He passed through the gate, 
and in a few moments was on the terrace in front of 
the drawing-room windows. It was two o'clock, and 
Madame de Fontenay was by herself, and sat reading 
near one that stood open. The sound of the Baron's 
footsteps on the gravel made her look up ; she uttered 
a cry of surprise, and got up to meet her visitor. 

" You, and at this hour, and without having told us 
that you were coming ! » she said. " What does that 
mean ? Could you not have written or sent a tele- 
gram, so that we might have come to meet you ? " 

She was looking at him all the while, and noticed 
that he was not like himself. There was something 
awkward, something stiff about him, that, in spite of 
him, showed his preoccupation. 

" The idea struck me all of a sudden, this morn- 
ing, to come and see how you were, and the journey 
is really so easy that I did not think it necessary to 
trouble you. Is Armand not at home ? " 

" He is probably in his own room. I will send for 
him." 
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She rang the bell and sent for the Count. 

"But you, what have you been doing all this 
while ? " 

" Doing what I always do, dear cousin — continuing 
my own useless existence ; and that's all I can do." 

She cast an uneasy glance at him. 

" And the heart ? " she said, with a slight smile. 

" The heart stands on its defence," he replied very 
quietly. 

She kept him to the point, however, evidently 
anxious to thrash out the question before Aruiand 
came in. 

"And that very big grief of a few weeks ago— 
is it done with ? " 

He bit his lips. " What else could I do ? he said 
in a tone much more bitter than he intended it to be. 
Then he saw that he was going too far for his own pur- 
pose, and suddenly changed the topic. 

" Oh ! while I think of it, I saw Madame de 
Jessac last night, and she asked to be remembered to 
you. She is still singing, and with the same success. 
But Paris is getting too small for her. She is starring 
the country at present. I told her to take care ; that 
one fine day the Dramatic and Musical Authors' 
Society would claim their members' fees, because the 
competition was getting too serious for the theatres. 
She was simply delighted." 

Madame de Fontenay saw at once that the Baron's 
gaiety was forced, and became alarmed at it. She 
felt the necessity of being on her guard. It became 
evident to her that Paul had come to Cravant, not 
to pay a mere visit, but to carry out some carefully 
weighed plan. She felt certain that no good could 
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come of it either to her or to Armand. She was 
sorry for having told the Baron that her husband was 
at home. She might very well have said that he was 
out. She knew beforehand that Armand would not 
have shown up ; while now he would be exposed to 
the Baron's designs, whatever they might be. And 
with Armand everything was beset with difficulty and 
danger. Before she had time to make up her mind 
what to do, Armand entered the room. He shook 
hands with his cousin, who stood bewildered at the 
change a few weeks had wrought in him. He looked 
thin and pale, his eyes were sunken, while the tightly set 
lips gave an expression of deep melancholy to the face. 

"Are you ill?" asked Paul. "You do not look 
flourishing." 

" Not at all ; I am all right," said the Count in a 
weary tone. 

The Baron looked at his cousin with a kind of sar- 
donic smile, and took up the conversation where he 
had purposely turned it before his entering the room. 

"It is I who have had sorrows, and you seem to 
have suffered from them," he said. 

Armand raised his head and almost scowled. Paul 
took no notice, and went on — 

" But where is my charming torturer ? How is 
it I do not find her here ? I was under the im- 
pression that, the moment she had got rid of me, 
Mademoiselle Andrimont would rush back to you. 
Everything led me to believe it. In fact, I should 
not have left you so soon at Deauville but for my 
wanting to cut short the period of her exile. Still, 
it appears she did not come back here ? " 

Armand and Mina preserved a cold, stony silence. 
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They felt an icy chill going through them. The 
Baron appeared to take no notice of their trouble, 
and still went on — 

" I think she is somewhat changeable. After the 
really extraordinary way in which you made her 
welcome, her absence looks to me uncommonly like 
ingratitude, unless there are reasons I don't know of 
to explain this coolness." 

He stopped, with an inquiring look, as if expecting 
a word to guide him in his opinion of Lucie; for 
his question had been put in a way necessitating a 
reply in order to exonerate the girl from all suspi- 
cion. Mina saw this, and though not prepared to go 
thoroughly into the matter, she thought it necessary 
to vouchsafe some explanation. 

" But, my dear Paul," she said, " what makes you 
think that there is a coolness between Mademoiselle 
Andrimont and its ? She has gone away for a little 
way. There is nothing very wonderful in that. She 
is not under our control — is she ? She will come 
back, you may be sure, and you will see her again. 
And what is more, once you are cured of the slight 
wound to your pride, you will number among her 
friends." 

" With the greatest pleasure. . . . Provided I get 
the opportunity. But it is very unlikely, seeing that 
not later than last week she declared to some one, 
who, in his turn, told me, that she had no intention of 
coming back to France." 

" Not to come back to France ! ".repeated Armand 
in a troubled tone. 

" That does not tally very well with your informa- 
tion, dear Countess." 
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Mina suspected that De Cravant wanted to get at 
the truth by telling a lie, and, determined to lead him 
on so as to judge of the accuracy of his information, 
she said — 

" And where did the friend who told you this pretty 
story see Lucie ? " 

" In Scotland, on a mountain path near a burgh 
called Lochness, where she is living with the Reverend 
Mr. Griffith, the father of her companion. You see 
that I have got all the details. Is this the first time 
you hear of it ? " 

" Not at all. I am very well posted up in every- 
thing concerning her." 

"In that case you must be aware why she has 
disappeared. What crime is she expiating in that 
wilderness ? " De Cravent went on, exasperated at the 
coolness with which his attacks were received, and 
determined to get an explanation at all risks. " Is it 
some unrequited passion that has taken her there? 
Who knows ? Perhaps some forbidden love-affair." „, 

At the last words Armand bounded off his chair, 
took a few steps towards the Baron, and said in a calm 
but threatening tone — 

"I am bound to remind you that Mademoiselle 
Andrimont is a relative of mine, that but a little 
while since she was under my care, and that I am 
not prepared to hear her spoken of in such terms." 

" Stay, stay, my dear fellow ! " exclaimed De Cravant, 
waxing hot. " I am peculiarly situated, and have a 
right to some consideration. In any case, my curiosity 
is easily accounted for, because I have been strangely 
mixed up with the incident that served as a pretext 
for her going." 
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"Why do not you go to Scotland to ask Made- 
moiselle Andrimont herself for explanations ? " . 

" It would perhaps be the best way to get them, and 
they might be straightforward and loyal in the end." 

" Straightforward and loyal ! " exclaimed the Count, 
with an angry gesture. 

" Yes," said De Cravant, rising in his turn, as if the 
better to emphasise his words. 

The two men, wound up by their secret resent- 
ment, carried away by the suddenly aggravated tone of 
the argument, were facing one another, fully prepared 
to provoke one another. Mina saw that they were pale 
with anger, that a single word which was almost cer- 
tain to be spoken by one of them would bring about 
a climax. 

"You are both strangely forgetting yourself," she 
said calmly, but with great stress. " Since when do 
people of your stamp quarrel in presence of a woman ? 
I am used to more respect on your part, my dear Paul ; 
and as for you, Armand, you, as a rule, show yourself 
more considerate." 

The Baron bowed to Madame de Fontenay, and in a 
much more calm tone, replied — 

" You are right, Countess, and I beg of you to ex- 
cuse me. I am deeply interested in the matter we were 
discussing, and can scarcely speak calmly about it." 

" Very well ; then let us not talk about it at all," 
said Mina, with affected gaiety. " Let us take a turn 
in the conservatories. The sight of the flowers will 
put you right. Let me take your arm." 

They went out on the terrace. Armand did not 
budge, did not even look after them. He had not 
found the strength to say a conciliating word to his 
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cousin. At that moment he hated him with all the 
intense power of his newly aroused jealousy. When 
they were gone he moved a few steps towards the 
window, passed his hand over his forehead, as if to 
smooth its frowns, gave a long, painful sigh, and drop- 
ping into an easy-chair, closed his eyes, as if to ensure 
still greater isolation in his desponding sadness. Mina 
and Paul, side by side, had kept along the terrace. 
They had reached the entrance to the hothouses, but 
seemingly did not care to go in. A pretext had been 
necessary to get away from Armand. Now that they 
were alone, they no longer thought of the burning 
subject that had almost caused a breach between 
Count de Fontenay and his cousin. 

" When you took me away just now, dear Coun- 
tess, you said, * Do not let us talk of Mademoiselle 
Andrimont,' " began Paul all at once. "I, on the 
contrary, am under the impression that you took me 
away for the express purpose of talking quietly about 
her." 

" Perhaps." 

" I do not suppose that you have forgotten the part 
you took in the preliminaries of the affair. I think, 
therefore, that I have a certain right to question you, 
if for no other reason than to ascertain whether you 
are as well informed as you profess to be." 

" What good would it do you ? " 

" This much, that I should be certain not to have 
been made a fool of, not to have been, and to be still, 
the laughing-stock of those who played the trick 
upon me." 

" But whom do you suspect, then ? " 

"I suspect the charming Lucie to have strangely 
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abused your hospitality, and I suspect you of having 
shown her the door quietly but firmly, and without 
causing any scandal, on the day you found it out." 

" You are utterly mistaken," said the Countess em- 
phatically. " I am very fond of Lucie, and take her 
to be the most honest girl breathing." 

" Then why does she not come back to your roof? 
Look here, Countess, now that we have got as far as 
this, I think it would be best to have a thorough 
explanation. You know that I am a man of honour. 
I pledge you my word that whatever you tell me 
shall go no further. But I know too much not to 
wish to know the rest. For Mademoiselle Andrimont 
to have parted from you so suddenly as she did there 
must have been a serious reason. Yon have just 
told me that you love and respect her ; hence she 
has nothing to reproach herself with. Then who is 
to blame ? Logically, either you or your husband. 
I can scarcely believe that it is you. . . . Conse- 
quently it must be " 

At this conclusion, which revived all Mina's suffer- 
ings, she turned crimson. She left the young man's 
arm and held up her hand to impose silence. 

" Paul ! " 

The tears started from her eyes without her being 
able to check them, and with the Baron looking on, 
almost as upset as she was herself, she indulged in 
the agonising joy of relieving her heart, bursting with 
grief and bitterness. Then when her anguish had 
somewhat subsided she spoke. 

" We have nothing to blame ourselves with, neither 
the one nor the other," she said with great dignity. 
"We have all been visited with a great misfortune, 
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which we all bear with equal courage. Mademoiselle 
Andrimont, as you have already discovered, will not 
come back. Unless" 

A heartrending smile played upon her lips as she 
went on in a moment or two — "Unless I were to 
disappear. I am an obstacle to the happiness of two 
beings whom I love with all my heart, and who are 
suffering most unjustly. God will perhaps grant me 
what I ask of Him every day — to call me to Him. 
In that way everything would come right. As for 
you, my dear Paul, dismiss the thing from your mind, 
and try to get over your annoyanca In a short 
time you will have forgotten all about it, so show 
some charity to those who will never forget." 

Before this noble woman, who so courageously bore 
the burden of her grief, Cravant felt ashamed for 
having allowed himself to be carried away by petty 
spite — ashamed at having compelled her to make so 
painful a revelation. One wish was uppermost in his 
mind — to give her the assurance that her secret would 
be faithfully kept. It was the only satisfaction he 
could offer her, and he wished it to be thorough. 

"I thank you for the confidence you have had 
in me," he said with loving reverence. I will only 
remember one thing, that I love and respect you very 
sincerely. Come what may, you may rely upon my 
devotion to you and yours." 

Baron de Cravant had become very excited; lie 
really meant what he Raid. This very good-natured 
fellow, who, during his commonplace existence, had 
had occasion to express ever so many sentiments ac- 
cording to different circumstances, who had scarcely 
done anything but string together a lot of stereotyped 
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sentences y felt himself capable of being as generous as 
he pledged himself to ba His eyes sparkled ; he felt 
satisfied with himself. He felt that he was becoming 
somewhat of a hero, and that this moment was making 
up for those in which he had been a bit the reverse. 
He felt the want of telling Madame de Fontenay the 
admiration with which she inspired him. He took her 
hands and clasped them tightly in his. 

" I cannot tell you how great, kind, and generous 
I think you. I came here with bad intentions ; I shall 
be going away reconciled with you and with myself. 
And this favourable change is absolutely due to you. 
Well, I do not understand it, but when one is lucky 
enough to be cherished by a woman like you, how can 



one "- 



She left him no time to finish, but said with in- 
effable sadness — 

"Do not blame, dear friend, where I extenuate. 
The transformations of the heart are mysterious in- 
deed, but indisputable nevertheless. It is difficult to 
mark the different and successive phases, but the result 
admits of no doubt The flower which blossoms on 
the stalk withers slowly, and finally drops off. It is 
the same with love. Happy they whose mutual affec- 
tion dies at the same time. I am old, my dear Paul, 
and Armand is young. I am the withered plant, which 
the sooner it disappears the better ; he is the tree full 
of vigour and sap, which may still blossom. There is, 
as far as we are concerned, a disparity between the 
facts and the feelings, and this is the cause of all the 
harm." 

Then a wan smile played on her lips. 

" But I must really ask your pardon. I have been 
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pondering these matters deeply during my lonely 
days and my sleepless nights. I abuse the knowledge 
gained by inflicting a philosophical lecture on you. The 
moral of all this is, that the day when you take unto 
yourself a wife, it must be one younger than yourself, 
. . . and then perhaps yon would do well not to love her 
too much, or at least not to let her see it too much, 
for one gets very quickly used to too great happiness. 
And when one has to relinquish it afterwards, it 
causes mortal anguish." 

They had got back by this time to the windows of 
the drawing-room, and through the open one beheld 
Armand sitting in the same place, his eyes wide open, 
and staring fixedly into space. 

" Go and shake hands with him/' said Mina softly. 

" With all my heart." 

" Remember, he is very wretched indeed." 

Again the Baron could not help noticing that she 
did not pity herself; she only pitied him. They went 
through the open window into the drawing-room, and 
at their approach the Count rose and looked at them 
anxiously. When he saw that they were perfectly 
calm and cheerful his face brightened. 

" Paul is going," said the Countess, " and he has 
come in to say good-bye to you." 

" We were both a little bit hasty just now," said 
Armand cordially, " but between us two it does not 
matter much. You are not angry with me ? " 

" Certainly not." 

" Let us see him as far as the gate— if you like." 

Armand rose once more from his chair without say- 
ing a word, like one who is perfectly indifferent to any 
and everything, and who walks on or stops without caring 
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either way. They took the principal avenue, with its 
leafy canopy of intertwining branches of centenarian 
oaks overhead, and got to a small door leading into 
the fields, and from whose threshold they could see 
the red-tiled roof of the station but a few hundred 
yards distant. 

" Well, good-bye," said De Cravant, with a friendly 
smile. 

" Good-bye," replied Mina and Armand. 

He walked away, and at the end of a hundred yards 
turned round. They were still there, at the door, look- 
ing after him. They were there, close to one another in 
the opening of the white wall, showing in bold relief 
against the dark green of the trees, and making a 
framework, as it were, for the two figures. He felt 
a shudder running through him ; he had the presen- 
timent that, of these two beings, there was one whom 
he would never see again on earth. Then he turned 
round once more, the better to fix the recollection of 
the scene on his mind, to endeavour to pick out the 
one on whom the decree of adverse fate would fall. 
But they had vanished, and the little gate, closed, 
peeping dark and sombre from beneath the over- 
hanging branches, produced the effect of the entrance 
to a tomb. 



CHAPTER XL 

The night after Paxil's visit was a feverish and restless 
one to Armani Alone in his room, and unable to 
make np his mind to go to bed, he kept pacing up 
and down, terribly agitated, and dwelling upon the 
horrible thought that Lucie was gone for ever. Up 
till now he had borne her absence sadly but resignedly 
They were parted, but he did not think that the part- 
ing was a final one. Suddenly Paul had come upon 
them with the heartrending fiat that she went with 
the firm intention never to return. And he felt like 
the "condemned to death" who has succeeded in 
Bhaking off the horror-compelling thought of his pos- 
sible execution, and who all at once is roused from 
his sleep to be told that the hour has come for march- 
ing to the scaffold. For these two months he had 
remained in absolute ignorance of her or her where- 
abouts. She who for nearly a twelvemonth had taken 
up so great a space in his life had disappeared, and 
he was like a body without a soul. Nevertheless, deep 
down in his heart there had been still a faint glimmer 
of hope. She was far away, but he was sure she 
loved him. She would come back to Paris at the 
end of the fall, the same time that he did. And then 
they would be sure to meet once more. He would 

have the bliss of seeing her, even from a distance ; nay, 
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in the streets, though unable to go up and speak 
to her; bnt, at any rate, he would see her. Every 
now and then she would call on Mina, and he would 
hear something about her, even from his wife hersel£ 
A small and transient joy indeed, but joy and hap- 
piness for all that. And behold ! all of a sudden 
he was told that she intended to settle in Scotland 
or return to Canada. Had all his faith, then, been 
so much senseless hope ? Her affection for him 
was not like his affection for her. Absence cost 
her no pain ; she appeared perfectly resigned to being 
divided from him, by any amount of distance, nay, 
by the very ocean, not to mention more serious 
barriers in the shape of living, breathing beings 
that stood between them. All this evidently caused 
her no grief, seeing that she submitted to it without 
being compelled. He was strongly suspecting her of 
having no heart at all. For there was no denying 
that she might have alleviated his wretchedness by her 
presence. Still, she did not seem prepared to sacrifice 
any and everything to the duty which should have 
been dear to her. He, had he been free to follow the 
promptings of his heart, would have contrived to give 
her some sign that he was thinking of her by some 
delicate and secret attention. He would not have 
shown himself, but would have found means to occupy 
her thoughts, to comfort her, to keep up her courage 
by some mark of affection, which she and she only 
would have understood, and which for that very reason 
would have been all the more precious. And instead 
of doing this, she utterly abandoned him. 

Amidst the deep silence of the night he yelled with 
raga He had lost all patience, and asked himself 

u 
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whether all this resignation of his was not a mere 
faree, whether any and everything, a crime even, would 
not be preferable to the torture he suffered. He could 
so easily leave Cravant, get to Paris, and thence to 
Scotland. In two days he could be at Lochness 
and with Lucie. And, as in a mirage, he beheld 
the mountain path, winding between masses of brown 
heather, the transparent loch lying beneath the bright 
sky. He beheld Lucie marching along, accompanied 
by Miss Griffith; and he saw that the young girl 
looked sad and dull. 

He strode up and down his room, trying to change 
the current of his maddening thoughts by moving 
about. But do what he would, he failed in casting 
out the haunting vision. It followed him ; he could 
neither get away from, nor dispel it; it was within 
him, overpowering, refusing to be dislodged, and so 
distinct, so minutely plain in every detail, as if 
Lucie herself were near. He still beheld her sad and 
desolate face. He said aloud, " Why does she seem 
to suffer as much as I do ? " And a voice that sounded 
like the young girl's whispered close to him, " Because 
I am as unhappy as you are." Then, under the spell 
of his excitement, he started a regular dialogue with 
this charming but torturing phantom. 

"If you are so unhappy," he asked, "why have 
you gone so far ? Why have you put the sea between 
you and me ? " 

And the phantom replied — 

" To be sure not to fail in the promise I made not 
to see you again. Who knows whether, if I were 
near, I might have had the courage to resist the bliss 
of coming to yon? And once having given way, 
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might not I, little by little, have ended by doing evil ? 
A woman has very little strength against the prompt- 
ings of her own heart. And my heart is so fall of 
you." 

Almost maddened, Armand shouted — 

"If so, do not persist in fleeing from me. Let 
come what may, I cannot live like this." 

Then Lucie's face seemed to get enshrouded in mist. 
Her image grew more indistinct, as if she were draw- 
ing away, and the voice rang fainter upon his ear — 

" You know that what you ask is impossible," it 
said, "seeing that you yourself do not go, and con- 
tinue of your own free will to drag your chain, faith- 
ful to your duty, to the pledge you have taken, to 
the honour at stake, though this faithfulness may kill 

you. 

Gradually the vision vanished ; and Armand, who 
a moment before had fled from it, wanted to retain it, 
dreading never to see it again if he allowed it to 
escape. But everything became dark and sombre in 
his mind, and once he became aware that he was 
alone in his silent room. 

Then he relapsed into a state of deep mental and 
bodily dejection. His fever was gone all at once, and 
seated in an easy-chair, he found himself alone with 
only his own thoughts, perfectly lucid, but for this 
very reason utterly hopeless. Everything was at an 
end. It was best to understand this, to have the 
courage to make up his mind to it, so as to prevent 
any backsliding. To all intents and purposes Lucie 
was as good as dead to him. The grave could not 
have guaranteed her better against any attempt of his 
than did exile. She went, and in compliance with 
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his own request. Then what did this revolt of his 
reason mean, this uprising of his whole being against 
the separation ? Things could not be different to what 
they were, and would not be different. Lucie was 
not the girl to give herself to him, and he was not 
the man to go and live with her by deserting Mina. 
The like solution had never entered his mind ; least 
of all had he discussed it with himself. An irregular 
connection, an illicit bond, the relinquishing of his 
social position, a breach with his friends, in one word, 
degradation in the eyes of the world was not likely to 
be accepted by him either for Lucie or for himself. 

He had been carried away at times to the extent 
of saying to himself, a Any and everything rather than 
suffer as I do." But if he had had to look the material 
facts in the face — his departure, the leaving of Countess 
de Fontenay behind and by herself; the despair of this 
admirable woman, for whom he still felt a deep affec- 
tion ; scandal's vile tongue bespattering his name, the 
comments on every one's lips, the ironical accounts in 
the newspapers — then all this sorrow, disgrace, and 
garbage would have inspired him with insuperable, 
disgust, and he would have continued to do what he 
had done for the last two months — his duty. 

He spent part of the night in dreaming, wide-awake, 
a victim to hallucinations more cruel than those that 
' tortured him during the day. Towards morning he went 
to bed, but could get no sleep. When he went down 
to breakfast he looked haggard and livid, his shoulders 
were bent, and Mina looked at him terror-stricken. 
It seemed to her that he would not be able to bear 
these sufferings much longer. She did not venture to 
inquire how he felt. She tried to amuse him by tell- 
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ing him of things that formerly interested him most. 
He understood his wife's intention, and felt grateful 
for her exquisite kindness. He looked at her with 
tears in his eyes, like some poor sufferer who has not 
the strength to speak, but who nevertheless endea- 
vours to thank the one who nurses him with angelic 
devotion. He would have liked to lie down at her 
feet, to put his head in her lap, and to remain there 
without moving, shutting his eyes as he did with his 
mother when he was a child and felt ill. It seemed 
to him that there he could have slept and quenched 
the devouring fire that raged beneath his skull. He 
dared not complain, face to face with her who was 
only waiting for a word to open to him her heart, 
full of tenderness and pity. But his sufferings were 
too chaste — may be too shamefaced — for words ; and 
they sat facing one another, racked with anguish, but 
mute with regard to its cause, instead of sharing their 
wretchedness and weeping on one another's breast. 

The day went by, gloomy and mournful, one of those 
late September days, when autumn sheds its cold and 
leaden rain on forest and field, shaking the russet 
leaves and moaning through the branches. Armand, 
still alone in his room — for solitude, and solitude only, 
afforded him something like rest — was turning over 
and over again in his mind the problem of his misery, 
without finding an acceptable solution. Mina, terri- 
fied at her husband's mental condition, forgot her own 
grief, and no longer thought of the remote conse- 
quences of the dreadful situation, engrossed as she felt 
with its immediate ones that seemed to her threatening 
indeed. She fancied she could perceive the symptoms 
of madness in the wretched man's looks. The one 
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idea kept gnawing at his brain, like a cankering 
worm ; and that one idea, she knew it but too well, 
was to see Lucie again. If that agonised brain, that 
despondent heart, had been laid bare, Lucie's image, 
and nothing but that, would have been found there. 
Nothing, not relating to her, existed for him. And 
the power of will only kept this poor, suffering creature 
where he was, to remain until death. 

A terrible, crushing sorrow begotten by pity, not 
by anger, took possession of Mina. Assuredly she 
had fought in defence of her rights ; she had tried by 
all means in her power to safeguard her honour. She 
had had recourse to deceit, then to violence. And all 
that had been useless, and even the pride that sustained 
her at the outset of the struggle was gone. The pride 
had been softened by tears. She who had said so ar- 
rogantly, "All or nothing," at present regretted her 
impetuousness and cursed her inquisitiveness. She 
called to mind what her old friend, the Marquis do 
Viilenoisy had said to her on the occasion of their first 
interview on the subject — " Why try to know ? "Why 
not be satisfied with appearances ? " She had haughtily 
rejected the advice, she had declined a compromise so 
humiliating. " All or nothing." She could only repeat 
that bold formula. 

And now she had the answer to her ultimatum. 
Having wanted to keep all, nothing remained. And 
the compromise she accepted was a thousand times 
more wretched than the one she had rejected with 
so much indignation ; insomuch as, instead of giving 
her material tranquillity and moral security, it kept 
her quaking with the most humiliating apprehensions, 
the most terrible anguish. She felt herself utterly 
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without energy, without initiative, incapable of taking 
a decision, and at the very moment when she ought 
to have risen superior to events and directed them. 
Her strength had been spent in the struggle. She 
felt tired, worn-out, and that she would like to lie 
down for a long, long and heavy sleep. 

The dinner-hour brought them together once more. 
They made an effort at conversation, but their words 
had a hollow ring that seemed more painful to them 
than silence. So they sat without saying a word, 
frightened as it were at one another's voices, and the 
dinner over, they, after a heartrending shake of the 
hand, went to their own rooms. Armand began pacing 
up and down as in a dream, hoping to bring back his 
vision of the night before, but his imagination proved 
refractory to his desire, and he remained alone face 
to face with his own sorrows, torn with racking grief. 
He was reflecting hopelessly that it would be always 
thus, and that he would never, never taste another 
moment of happiness. Nevertheless, he took himself 
to task for his weakness. He told himself mentally 
that there were men, and women also, who bore their 
misfortunes with heroism, and who, by dint of bold 
resistance, succeeded in mastering their grief, in re- 
covering their tranquillity, nay, comparative happiness ; 
that there were others who worked and became en- 
grossed with their labour that regenerated them, by 
holding out the hope of success. But, worn out by 
the struggle he had waged for the last six months, he 
felt utterly incapable of the least resistance. What 
was the good of thinking about heroism when he had 
less courage than a child ? She whp had courage was 
Mina. 
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He indeed was weak — weak unto cowardice. He 
despised himself, and the consciousness of doing so 
made him sadder still. As for working or for sinking 
his wretched ego in some fervent study, how should he 
have set about it ? He had never been fit for aught 
but the military profession, and his life was spent in 
idleness. What prop remained to him ? What safe- 
guard could he hope for? A rudderless ship, with 
its masts gone and buffeted by the waves, he was 
simply meant to toss about to his final destruction. 
All of a sudden there was a flash of light on the dense 
darkness of his mind. Final destruction. Was it tiot 
the unavoidable, logical termination of the whole affair ? 
But when would the hour of that destruction come ? 
Not for many years, perhaps. And lie would have to go 
on suffering until then, bear with the horrible nightmare 
that mercilessly tortured him. But why ? Was he not 
free to shorten his term of suffering, to anticipate his 
liberation by death ? Death ! A smile played on his 
lips. What was death to a man like him, full of 
courage to face a real danger, but shrinking from a 
seemingly endless torture ? Death ! Well, had he not 
courted it on the battlefield without wincing ? Had he 
not faced it in duels without a second thought ? He 
had seen his comrades drop down in the blood- soaked 
mire amidst the flotsam and jetsam of fierce carnage 
without pitying their fate, for they fell gloriously and 
had been useful. He knew that ordeal and what it 
implied ; he was not afraid of facing it. A moment of 
firm resolution, the cold contact of a muzzle on the 
forehead, a nervous pressure of the finger, and it was 
all over. The silence, the peace, the oblivion of 
eternity began. And who knew but that his soul, 
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having cast off its material fetters, henceforth free, 
might be permitted to wing its flight through infinite 
space as far as Lucie herself, to remain near her, in- 
visible, hover round her ; in a word, to float calmly upon 
the air she breathed. At the latter thought Armand 
became terribly excited. It seemed to him that it 
remained altogether with him to be reunited to the 
woman he worshipped without breaking the human con- 
tract to which lie had subscribed, without proving false 
to his marriage vows, without rousing scandal, without 
deserving blame or reproach. He got up from his 
chair, and making straight for an ebony cabinet near 
the window, took from it a revolver, which he began 
to examine and handle with great coolness and pre- 
cision. His face had suddenly resumed its wonted 
calm. His mind was made up; the struggle was ab- 
solutely at an end. There was a feeling of comfort 
to which he had long been a stranger. He sat down 
by the table on which he laid the weapon that was 
to liberate him. He began musing in a melancholy 
way, but without any of the terrible agitation that 
for the last few weeks had driven him to the verge 
of madness. 

He reviewed the latter events of his life, and with 
a kind of fatalism, told himself that the fate to which 
he fell a victim was unavoidable. Everything had 
contributed to its preparation — his own weakness, his 
wife's blind rashness, Lucie's own impulse. Then what 
was the good of worrying any longer, seeing that it was 
impossible to change his destiny ? He even tried to 
persuade himself that Mina, delivered of his presence, 
and after a terrible crisis of violent grief and bitter 
regrets, would be far less to be pitied than if constantly 
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borne down by her jealous fears. Who would hare 
thought that their intense and great love for one 
another would end in this moral wretchedness ? Only 
ten years had gone by since the first dawn of this 
affection which was to be everlasting, and it was already 
a thing of the past, ousted by another affection which 
perhaps would be ousted also and disappear in its turn. 
What, then, after all, was the heart of man, changing 
as it did at the prompting of a whim, of a feeling often 
inexplicable, always involuntary ? And a like whim 
or a like sensation could completely upset existence 
to such a degree as to make tranquillity or joy seem 
utterly impossible. This short and unprofitable exist- 
ence, so full of cares, of vexation, of impotent agitation, 
was it worth clinging to ? 

These reflections only tended to strengthen Armand's 
resolve. He prepared to make an end of his sorrow 
with a feeling of savage joy. He got up, advanced a 
few steps, looked around him, as if to carry with him 
an exact recollection of this room in which he had 
lived and in which he was about to die, then he took 
up his revolver, and going up to a looking-glass, looked 
for the exact spot to which to apply it in order not to 
miss his aim. He was astonished at his pallor. Still, 
there was not the least fear. He raised his weapon, 
but all of a sudden staggered back and uttered a cry. 
Close to his own, reflected by the mirror, he had caught 
sight of Mina's face, with its eyes almost starting from 
their sockets and fixedly staring at him, with its ashen- 
grey and quivering lips, the very image of terror. He 
turned round, believing himself to be under the spell 
of some terrible hallucination. Eut near the door, the 
curtain of which was still softly swaying behind her, 
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his wife was standing in the flesh, though rigid and 
pale like a statue ; speechless, but with horror written 
in every line of her face, in her attitude, in every lirnb 
of her body, morally upheaved, physically inert. For 
a moment Armand's head swam ; as in a flash of 
lightning he saw all the consequences of his miscarried 
attempt, and quickly pointed the muzzle to his temple ; 
but quicker still, and, as it were, brought back to life 
by excessive terror, Mina had flung herself upon him. 
She got hold firmly of the pistol, twisted the muzzle 
round to her own side at the risk of killing herself, 
wrung it from Armand's grasp, and with a horrible 
sigh of relief, both her legs and arms paralysed with 
the fell emotion of that one horrible moment, she 
dropped into a seat almost lifeless, but clutching the 
fatal weapon. 

Armand had not budged an inch. He was waiting, 
his eyes fixed on the floor, with gloomy face, but 
perfectly self-possessed. Then the poor woman, with 
superhuman energy and by sheer strength of will, 
bearing up against the utter prostration caused by the 
spectacle she had just witnessed, stepped up to her 
husband, and her pent-up, lacerated heart found vent 
in one single gesture of despair, in one single sentence 
of reproach. 

" Armand ! you would have left me alone in the 
world," she said. 

These simple words so clearly expressed her feeling 
that by taking his own life he was committing a vile 
thing, tantamount to betrayal and desertion of her, as 
to make the Count quiver with shame and droop his 
head. Seeing him utterly crushed, not even endeavour- 
ing to find an excuse, Mina uttered a low moan. 
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" Has it come to this, then ? " she said in a bitter 
tone. "Has life with me become so loathsome that 
you must needs end it ? What have I done to deserve 
this? How can you defend such a resolve? You 
would prove false to all your duties because you have 
been thwarted in love ; you would kill yourself for a 
woman; you, with a name like yours, with a record 
like yours, you would disgrace yourself by such a 
death ! " 

" Mina ! " he murmured almost inaudibly. 

" Can you find other terms to qualify the act you 
were about to commit ? I cannot, and on a question 
of honour I am as good a judge as you are." 

The proud Schwarzburg asserted herself once more. 
He shrank beneath the imperious look, the command- 
ing attitude, the energetic protest. He did not find a 
single word in reply, and crushed, as if beneath a 
burden too heavy for his strength, he drew away from 
her, dropped into an arm-chair, and waited. 

Exasperated by his silence, which she took for 
stubborn and passive resistance, she went on — 

" Thus, while I suffered with pluck, resigned to put 
up with a situation which was of your making solely, 
you were sufficiently weak — and I use the word in con- 
sideration for you — to try to shirk the consequences of 
your conduct! Thus it is you, the guilty one, who 
will not bear a punishment by no means as painful 
as is my martyrdom to me, the victim ! " 

And as he kept staring at her, utterly stupefied, she 
went on once more— — 

"Oh! it is high time to have done with half- 
measures ; there must be no more wilful misunder- 
standing. Up till now I have charitably pitied you. 
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I pretended ignorance in order not to hurt your pride, 
in order not to worry your conscience still further. 
But seeing that you yourself have cast to the winds 
all pride, abandoned all scruples of conscience, I fail 
to perceive why I should put up any longer with all 
the inconvenience of an ambiguous situation. We had 
far better know how we stand — you with regard to 
my perfect insight into the matter, I with regard to 
your honesty about it Therefore, let me tell you that 
I know everything that happened between you and 
Mademoiselle Andrimont ; that I was present, unbe- 
known to Lucie, at your last interview ; that I heard 
every word of what was said ; and that it was on my 
advice as well as on yours that she went away. It was 
a matter of protecting the honour of all of us, and 
we were unanimous on the point. I was glad, at the 
time, to find that neither you nor Lucie hesitated for a 
moment as to the course to adopt. However painful 
the parting, you submitted to it. I consented to keep 
the secret, to bear my disappointment in silence. All 
of us were honourable enough to perceive which way 
our duty lay, and determined enough to fulfil that 
duty. There has been a kind of tacit agreement con- 
cluded between us. Lucie has been faithful to it; 
she went away, and has done everything to make you 
forget her. 1 — I have borne the grief of ray affection 
wasted, of my faith utterly destroyed. I have borne 
the sadness of the lonely and misanthropic existence 
you wished to lead. I have tried everything to com- 
fort you, to cure you. I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I did loyally and unflinchingly every- 
thing I could do. And now, answer me; how have 
you borne our common misfortune ? You might have 
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been patient and resigned. Only kindness and for- 
bearance were required of you. Is it being patient, to 
give up a struggle at the end of two months ? Is it 
being resigned, to revolt against fate and to want to 
change it? Do you call it kind and forbearing to 
cause wilfully to those who love you the most atrocious 
sorrow that could befall them ? " 

He remained in the same position, his head appa- 
rently too heavy for him, his hands hanging listlessly 
by his side, without saying a word, without attempt- 
ing a look, in such a terrible state of torpor as to 
frighten Mina, whose anger gave way to alarm. It 
had come to this, then — to his not having sufficient 
energy left to revolt against the stinging reproaches 
she had cast at him ! "Was he so thoroughly resolved 
to cling to his horrible plan as to be utterly indifferent 
to what she might say to him ? She looked at him 
carefully. He sat perfectly inert, with eyelids closed, 
his face a blank, as if he were asleep. She went up 
to him and put her hand on his shoulder. 

" Armand, why don't you answer me ? You heard 
me well enough. Have not you a word to say for 
yourself ? " 

He shook his head slowly and listlessly, in a way 
that so completely expressed his moral dejection as to 
make Mina shudder with anguish. 

* Won't you speak to me?" she asked. " Have 
you made up your mind not to discuss these grave 
questions? Or are you vexed with me for having 
been too hasty ? If so, pardon me, and don't be too 
severe. This is the decisive moment of our lives, and 
your life is at stake. What am I to expect, what 
will become of me, if I do not succeed in convincing 
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you ? I shall not always be here to wrencli the pistol 
from your hands. Besides, you will find other means 
of killing yourself. And I, what will become of me ? 
Armand, in Heaven's name, in the name of all my 
affection for you, of your past love for me, do not be 
stubborn, and answer me ! Your silence at this moment 
prevents me pleading my cause ; it is as good as telling 
me that everything is useless. Beflect, Armand, it is 
not yourself whom you condemn at this moment ; it is 
me. Tou know well enough that I should not survive 
you. Do not condemn me to the martyrdom of seeing 
you lie dead at my feet, of holding you lifeless in my 
arms, of having to weep on your corpse. A cold 
shudder runs through me at the thought of your blood 
oozing out of you, of your flesh being lacerated, of 
your eyes being closed for ever and never looking at 
me again. What have I done to be treated so cruelly ? 
Is it because I love you that you torture me ? You 
are not ill-natured ; you would pity a mere stranger 
if he were in pain. And you sit here pitiless When 
your own wife is going mad with grief and entreats 
you. At any rate, speak to me, look at me, raise 
your eyes, if but to show that death has not taken 
hold of you as yet. Just condescend to talk matters 
over with me for only a quarter of an hour. The 
concession will bind you to nothing, and I will bless 
you for having granted it to me. In return for this 
quarter of an hour's grace, if for nothing else, I 
will forget the numberless nights and days spent in 
anguish." 

She had dropped on her knees, wound her arms 
round him ; she was straining him to her heart, trying 
to breathe the generous ardour of devotion that ani- 
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mated her into his veins, his heart, his brain. She 
was determined to save him ; she would have sacrificed 
the whole of mankind to ensure his salvation. And 
suddenly, while bending over him, she saw the tears 
start silently from his eyes and course slowly down 
his cheeks. She uttered a cry of joy. 

" Thank God ! you are crying. Then there is some 
hope left." 

She caught hold of his hands, then of his head, and 
made him look at her, talking to him all the while 
with a kind of mad volubility. 

" Come now, shake off this silence, this torpor. I 
was very rough to you just now, and am bitterly sorry 
for it. But one cannot always control one's vexation ; 
one gives way to it, though afterwards one would like 
to recall one's words. But I love you too well for 
you to suspect me of wishing to offend you, or even 
of running the risk of displeasing you. It is a last 
bit of jealousy which I could not resist, but it is all 
over. . . . Jealousy! . . . Great heavens ! . . . What 
would be the good ? And what for ? It would be too 
ridiculous at my time of life, and with my white hairs. 
. . . For you see they are absolutely white now. I 
have suffered so much, . . . and unbeknown to any 
one. Of course, it was simply madness on my part 
to go on hoping. . . . You, young as you are, you can 
no longer love an old woman like me. ... I ought to 
have understood as much some time ago. . . . But the 
heart contracts no wrinkles, . . . and fights against 
being forgotten. I will be wiser for the future ; I will 
love you not for my sake, but for yours. I will be 
like a mother to you. Yes, like a mother ; that is 
what I want to be. And I want you to confide in 
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me ; you shall tell me everything, and I'll be able to 
comfort you, to give you courage, to promise you that 
you will be happy still" 

She rose from her knees, her face aglow with the 
generous abnegation of self, her eyes sparkling with 
excitement. 

" Yes ; I know well enough of what you have been 
thinking for these two days. You know Lucie's 
whereabouts ; that fool of a Cravant came to tell you. 
After that, you thought of nothing else but to go to 
her. Very well ; if the joy of seeing her again is the 
only thing to save your life, say so frankly, and I will 
take you to her myself." 

He sat staring at her, enraptured, as if he had 
caught sight of some heavenly vision. He clasped 
his hands, and bending down, almost on his knees, 
he whispered— 

"0 Mina! Mina! after what I have done, after 
what you have borne ! And for my sake — for my 
sake ! I am not worthy of you, and you are too good, 
too kind." 

" But I do not want you to die," she cried. " I 
prefer your deserting, your leaving me ; at any rate, 
you will be happy." 

"Make your mind easy; I shall not kill myself. 
I pledge you my word of honour." 

" But you will go on suffering," she replied in a 
tone of despair. " You will be getting more wan and 
white every day ; you will be bowed down with grief, 
and cast your eyes on the ground, as if to select your 
grave. And you will remain deaf to my entreaties, 
to my attempts to comfort you. That is the martyr- 
dom I have been suffering for the last two months. 

X 
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and which martyrdom will continue until the day when 
it will end in the catastrophe the thought of which 
fills me with horror and dread, which I would fain 
avert by every means in my power ; namely, your 
death. You do not, you cannot know what it means 
to behold constantly the being one loves best on earth 
wasting away with grief, and not to be able to cure 
him. It is the harrowing torture of the mother hang- 
ing over the cradle of her child. One would willingly 
give one's blood, the marrow of one's bones, to comfort, 
to relieve the suffering creature ; but it is merely im- 
possible. One can only wring one's hands and weep ; 
nay, weep at a distance, lest one's grief should be 
noticed and frighten it, warn it that all illusion is 
gone, that its last hour has come. If I am to wit- 
ness the prolongation of this anguish, that rends your 
heart to pieces in your very breast, that stifles and 
kills you by inches, I ask for mercy, for I shall not be 
able to bear it" 

There was a sweet but sad smile on his lips. 

" Alas ! Mina," he said, " I can promise not to kill 
myself, but I cannot give you the assurance that I shall 
not suffer. I am ashamed of my grief, but I can neither 
vanquish nor drive it out by force. That is beyond 
me. I am but as a toy in the grasp of a powerful and 
mysterious hand. I need not tell you of my moral and 
mental distress ; you know it but too well. It is deep- 
seated, and, I fear, incurable. All that I can do hence- 
forth is to bear it without complaining. You were 
just now generous to the verge of madness ; not only 
did you not take count of yourself, of your feelings, 
but of me and mine also. You offered me to go to 
Lucie. You are well aware that this is the only thing 
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I cannot and will not do. It was simple enough to 
die ; to leave you is a thing not to be thought of." 

" Why ? Because you are not free 5 because it 
would be breaking your marriage vow. There must 
be means to give you your freedom, to annul that vow. 
The law has bound us together ; the law can undo the 
bond. People can be divorced." 

" Divorced ! " said Armand. *' Do you know what 
yon are saying, Mina — you, a religious woman, a 
staunch and fervent Catholic ? " 

" What do I care for my religion when you are at 
stake ? What chance has my piety in the struggle 
with my affection ? Listen well to what I say to you. 
I have got to such a state of despair in seeing you un- 
happy as to consider no longer anything except what 
concerns or interests you. You are my god, and I 
am ready to sacrifice much more than my religious 
scruples, much more than my prejudices. I am ready 
to sacrifice the joy of living near you, which, let me 
tell you again, is my only joy on earth. I shall 
separate from you ; you shall go and I will remain ; 
you will have the right to take another woman for 
wife, and I shall live through it all, knowing that she 
is yours, that she will bear you children. I shall 
live through it all with no other proof that you were 
mine once than the delightful memory that this was, 
and the horrid thought that it is no longer so." 

He shook his head gravely. 

" I cannot accept your sacrifice. The bonds that 
unite us are everlasting," he said. 

" Then why has God not made our affection ever- 
lasting also ? Armand, consider welL I am labour- 
ing under an excitement that will make me accept 
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anything. Take me at my word. Do not hesitate, and 
be quick. For I will keep my promise, even at the 
risk of my soul's salvation. But you may never again 
find me disposed to abandon my most precious and 
most sacred rights in this way. Take care, Armand; 
you had better take me at my word, and quickly." 

She was clutching her own arms most violently, 
for while she was entreating fervently to bring him 
over to her views, she was terrified at the idea that 
he might consent to her sacrifice. But he had fully 
recovered his reason, and for the moment forgot all 
about himself, to think only of this despair still 
greater than his own. 

" No, Mina," he said ; " neither now nor ever shall 
I accept your proposal. Think you that I should be 
happier away from you and with another woman ? I 
should only exchange one grief for another. I am 
deeply attached to you ; you need not have a moment's 
doubt of it. And I refuse to accept a freedom that 
would cost you so many tears. Divorce is, perhaps, 
a capital expedient to those who do not love one 
another. It is the severance of two indifferent beings, 
or the liberation of two faithless ones. But it has 
not been instituted for people like ourselves. It only 
puts matters straight in the material order of things. 
It leaves the feelings intact, and it is because of this 
that it cannot be of any use to us." 

Utterly undone, Mina was listening to him. In 
the heat of her excitement she had for a moment be- 
held the skies opening to her as for the apotheosis of 
a martyr. She had cast her looks on high, for- 
getful of all things mundane, and fancied that her soul 
was floating upwards, purified, softened, appeased by 
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a ray of heavenly mercy. The patch of light that 
had suddenly pierced the gloom of her despair had 
vanished, and everything relapsed into darkness, doubt, 
and horror. She felt confronted by the same situa- 
tion, the horror of which was only diminished by the 
certainty that Armand would not again attempt his 
own life. As for the rest, he would remain despon- 
dent, gloomy, and racked with anguish. And the 
catastrophe she had dreaded most was only postponed. 
He would not kill himself. But he would die, be- 
cause he would not attempt to live; he would not 
make a stand against his sorrow, and he was fatally 
doomed to succumb. It would be a slow instead of 
a quick death, but, nevertheless, unavoidable. While 
Armand's last words were still ringing in her ears, she 
had a distinct vision of it for a moment. She did not 
revolt against it ; she uttered no protest ; she merely 
bent her head as to a sentence. 

" Very well," she said ; " and I thank you for the 
words of comfort and kindness yon have said to me. 
You refuse to accept my sacrifice ; you are perfectly 
within your right. But I hold you to your promise 
of not renewing the horrible attempt against your own 
life. You promise me once more ? " 

" I promise. But it would have been the simplest 
way out of the difficulty, Mina." 

" Don't let us come back to that any more. You 
simply torture me." She raised her eyes to his to watch 
the expression of his face. Then she said timidly — 

" Then I can make my mind easy and go ? " 

" I have given you my word." 

u Yes ; that's true. And seeing that you have pro- 
mised, I ought not to worry." 
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She cast a frightened look at the revolver, which 
lay on the mantlepiece, where she had put it. 

He understood what she was thinking of, and with 
a bitter curve of the lips, said — 

" Take it away with you, if it will ease your mind." 

She held up her hand in protest. 

" No ; there is no need. You have given me your 
word." 

She went up to him. He was sitting down, tired 
and dejected. She east a long look at him, took 
his head between her hands and smothered his hair 
with kisses, then burst into violent, long-drawn sobs. 
Frightened at this crisis, he wanted to get up. She 
prevented him with an effort at a smile, and said — 

"Kemain where you are; do not worry yourself. 
It is simply the reaction of my nervousness, and it 
does me good. ... I am very sorry. You have got 
enough grief of your own ; I ought to spare you the 
sight of mine. ... I am going. . . . Try to sleep, 
I entreat you. . . . Good-night/' 

In another moment she was gone. When she got 
back to her room she sat down and began to think. She 
felt perfectly aware that she had reached the utmost 
limit of her resistance. She had done everything she 
could to modify the horrible situation. She had had 
recourse to violence without the least result ; she had 
entreated, and had not had her prayers granted. She 
had just emerged from her last struggle, uttered her last 
prayer, with worn-out body and a heart utterly without 
hope. The struggle was, to all intent and purpose, over; 
the defeat was complete, irretrievable. Nothing re- 
mained but to bear the consequences. And these con- 
sequences, now that they were impending, seemed less 
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cruel to her than the struggle itself. She would never 
suffer as much to pay her ransom as she had suffered 
in being defeated. She had only to reckon with herself 
henceforth, and with no one else. The feeling that it 
was so was an immense relief to a kind and generous 
nature like hers. She had said it to Armand ; she 
would have willingly borne the whole load of their 
misery provided she could have seen him happy. 

She was thinking with deep melancholy of the cruel 
road she had travelled from the day when the idea 
that her husband could deceive her drove her almost 
frantic. How many stages, indeed, and each halt 
marked by a disappointment, a poignant sorrow, and a 
lowering of her pride ! And after having refused to 
abdicate the smallest of her rights with regard to 
Armand, she had come to offer him his freedom, on 
the sole condition of his consenting to live and to 
suffer no more. And this supreme concession was 
useless ; the offer to sacrifice her pride and love had 
been made in vain. She had not even the satisfaction 
of sacrificing herself to the man she worshipped. He 
would not accept her sublime devotion. It had drawn 
tears of admiration, of pitying affection, of gratitude 
from him, but he rejected it 

A momentary flash of joy leapt into her eyes, 
formerly so bright, now so dim and sad. The sacri- 
fice she offered him he was free to refuse, but it 
was out of his power to prevent her forcing it upon 
him. The will of the one might be opposed to that 
of the other. And when Armand refused to be free 
and to go on living, who could prevent Mina from dying 
to restore his freedom to him ? Yes ; to die. That 
was what she had come to. The problem which had 
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presented itself to her in the course of the interview 
with her husband, and the solution of which she had 
vaguely perceived, was becoming clearly defined in the 
following terms: "Seeing that he is dying because 
Lucie cannot be his, and that to be his he must be 
free, the only thing that remains to me is to die." 

At that point, and face to face with herself, she had 
a final moment of weakness at the thought of no longer 
being able to gaze upon him whose love was the mov- 
ing principle of her life. But what was the good of 
life, seeing that he no longer loved her ? Poor Mina ! 
fond, doting heart, the only thing left to her was to 
disappear, seeing that she was an obstacle to the 
happiness of the beloved being whom she had hoped 
to make happy for lifa But as he was no longer 
happy through her, she wished him to be happy 
through her who had taken him from her. And in 
despite of her jealousy, of her pride, she was preparing 
to give him to her at the cost of every human suffer- 
ing. He should be happy. As to her dying, that 
was of no consequence. Nay, she began to think that 
it would be a happy deliverance, and that, amidst the 
silence and peace of the grave, she would have a 
delicious rest after her racking anguish, her frenzied 
agitation. It would be oblivion — oblivion of the evil 
suffered, of the evil invoked. For she had had her mo- 
ments of hatred, and she suffered almost as much from 
having hated as from having been tortured. To this 
noble soul, rancour and anger were as so many stains. 
She was eager to cleanse herself of them in the complete 
sacrifice of herself. Her heroism would wash out her 
foibles. For she, who had just reproached Armand 
with cowardice for wanting to kill himself, she felt well 
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enough that she was accomplishing an act of heroism 
in making up her mind to die. For between their two 
resolves there was this difference, that her death would 
be a noble and fruitful one, while that of Armand 
would be a barren and useless one. He was giving 
up out of sheer discouragement and weariness. She 
died to spare others suffering. 

These others were Lucie and Armand. She was 
already uniting them in her thoughts. And here again 
she became painfully aware that, however near eternity 
she might be, she was still alive. For the thought 
that she was going and that they would remain near 
one another drove her furious. To give up life was 
easy enough, but to relinquish her affection ! She 
underwent a terrible moral agony before she became 
finally reconciled to the idea of Armand and Lucie 
belonging to one another in the intoxicating bond of 
mutual bliss. Still, it was to accomplish this that she 
resigned herself to disappear. But if she could have 
cast a veil on her glance into the future, so as not 
to see what would happen when she was gone, if she 
could have done this she would have been less cruelly 
tried. The thought that they would madly strain one 
another to their hearts, and in a delicious intoxication 
breathe to one another the same words which she, as it 
were, had drunk from Armanis lips, was agony indeed. 
The thought that they would live with one another, 
charming and aglow with happiness, envied by all, 
while she was lying cold in the grave and forgotten, 
most certainly forgotten, was too harrowing to be dwelt 
upon. Gould all this come to pass, and come to pass 
through her instrumentality ? She absolutely gave way 
to her terrible despair ; she dropped on her knees and 
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struck her head against the floor ; she addressed frantic 
supplications to nature, to heaven, to God. She prayed 
for the miracle of recovering her youth and beauty, so 
that her husband might still love her. She prayed to 
the Almighty Father to tear from ArmancFs heart his 
guilty love for Lucie. She revolted against the annihila- 
tion of her being. She clung desperately to life. She 
felt afraid of the cold, of the leap into the gap of the 
unknown. She moaned and wept. For fully an hour 
she gave herself up to utter dejection, as deep as her 
energy had been lofty and great before. 

Then she gradually recovered her entire composure 
and blushed at her weakness. She felt ashamed at 
matter gaining such mastery over mind. Was she 
no better, then, than a poor and wretched human brute, 
with all its instincts, desires, and faltering ? Had she 
come to that ? Was she going to betray her own soul, 
to disgrace it by degrading capitulation ? No. She 
noted with satisfaction that the servant had ceased 
to revolt against his master, and that the body would 
accomplish what the mind had resolved. Henceforth 
certain of herself, she became more calm, and prepared 
the execution of her plan. Before everything, Armand 
had to be safeguarded against the first violence of his 
grief. For she had not a moment's doubt as to his 
suffering cruelly from the loss of her- Lucie only 
would be able to moderate the violence of this explo- 
sion of regret, which might, if he were left to himself, 
lead him to do something desperate. 

She made up her mind to write to the young girl. 
She had no time to lose ; each hour that went by took 
something from Armand's life and reason. And, besides, 
was it not much better to shorten the period of horrible 
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waiting for an end that had been decided upon ? In 
order to conceal the real cause of her death, to avert 
all suspicion of the part she herself had taken in it, 
she determined upon the most minute precautions. 
She deemed it absolutely necessary that the Marquis 
de Villenoisy should be in the house to interpose his 
great prestige in the event of suspicion leading to in- 
quiries, or to an attempt at investigation. She wished 
to disappear without arousing any other feelings than 
those of regret and sorrow. The idea of a scandal 
around her deathbed was essentially repugnant to 
this refined and delicate nature. She was also afraid 
of pain, and she pondered the means to make the 
passage to eternity as peaceful as possible. She 
could lay her hands upon a considerable dose of 
morphine, some of which, the year before, had been 
prescribed to still the pain of one of her maid-servanta 
who was seriously ill. No one knew anything about 
her having kept it. And the drug would produce a 
slow and gentle torpor, then sleep, from which she 
would wake no more. 

Everything, then, seemed to her well planned. 
Dawn was struggling through the windows as she 
was sitting down to write her letters to the Marquis 
and to Lucie. The one was a simple, though rather 
urgent, invitation to come and stay with her for a 
little while ; the other, to recall the young girl, was 
more difficult to compose. For a moment she conceived 
the thought of telling Lucie the truth. She, as it 
were, contemplated overwhelming her by the grandeur 
of her sacrifice. But she blushed at the thought of 
this piece of final ostentation. She rightly concluded 
that this sacrifice would be all the grander for the 
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mystery surrounding it. Added to this, she would not 
darken Armand and Lucie's future with the revelation 
of her self-inflicted death. Seeing that her sole aim 
was to make them happy, anything like a cause for 
remorse had to be avoided. It might perhaps em- 
bitter their happiness ; nay, prove a bar to their union. 
Mina's merciful heart was generous throughout. She 
resigned herself to silent devotion; so she wrote to 
Lucie as follows : — 

" My dear Child, — You have promised to obey me 
as if I were your mother. Well, then, I want you to 
come to me — to come to me at once. Some grave peril 
is impending. True, this peril only threatens me, but 
it is grave indeed. I have been suffering for many 
months, without speaking of it, from intense pains at 
the heart. Unbeknown to my husband, and lest I 
should frighten him, I have had some medical advice 
lately, and from the very reticent behaviour of the 
physician, I gathered that my life is in danger. What 
I wanted was absolute peace and avoidance of all 
emotions, and you yourself know whether my mad 
folly was consistent with such peace. Consequently I 
have become so much worse within the last few weeks 
that I am afraid of going off suddenly, and of leaving 
Armand entirely stranded without any one to comfort 
or to care for him. You understand, dear child, I am 
afraid of his being utterly alone while I am in my 
dying bed— perhaps when I am dead. I am afraid of 
his despair, of his excitement. In short, I should not 
like to go without having seen you once more, without 
having kissed you for the last time, without having 
told you my last wishes. I have not long to live, and 
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I wish you not to be too far away from me. If it 
were possible to hold your hand and that of Armand 
clasped in mine when I breathe my last, I think I 
should go more calmly, almost happy. You under- 
stand me, do you not ? He has been my only love 
on earth. And on the eve of my going I bequeath 
him to you, together with the duty of loving him as 
I loved him, of taking my place near him, of watch- 
ing over him and his happiness. If you obey me 
in this, dear child, you will have granted my last 
wish, and deserved the most fervent blessings of my 
affections — at rest once more. Mina." 

When the letter was finished she felt an intense 
relief. The only thing she had to do now was to 
live on tor the few days that must necessarily elapse 
before Lucie's arrival, for she did not doubt for a 
moment but that Lucie would come. She knew 
the strong character of the young girl too well to 
doubt her decision. By this time the bright and 
still warm autumn sun was streaming through the 
window. She drew aside the curtain and looked 
out. The park lay before her, wrapt in a bluish 
mist, that hovered over the lawns, like slowly dissi- 
pating smoke. The dewdrops hung quivering on 
the trees, among whose branches there was a flutter- 
ing and chirping of birds. Beyond, in the fields, 
bordering the roadside, a team of horses was slowly 
drawing the plough along, and the ploughman care- 
lessly cracked his whip, sniffing the morning breeze. 
Mina said to herself, " That's how it was yesterday ; 
that's how it will be to-morrow. I shall disappear, 
but there will be no other change. The world will 
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reckon on© autumn less, and that will be all. Poor 
humanity ! that compares its sufferings, so trivial and 
so useless, to the greatest upheavals of nature, that 
laments about a few moments of suffering, face to 
face with eternity/' She let the curtain drop into 
its place, and in order to forget, tried to sleep. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Madame de Fontenay's bitter preoccupations appeared 
to have vanished with her final hesitation. The days 
following upon the despatch of her letter to Mademoi- 
selle Andrimont and the arrival of the Marquis were 
outwardly like the happiest days of her life. She was 
delightful, cheerful, wearing her prettiest dresses, like at 
that brilliant period. She decked herself coquettishly 
for Death, as if wanting to fascinate the grim monster, 
and to make him appreciate " the victim to his charms " 
all the more. She laid herself out to please, and she 
succeeded. The Marquis and Armand, astonished at 
this unexpected cheerfulness, coming so immediately 
after the most profound dejection, both yielded to the 
contagion of this happy animation. They had no 
inkling of the intense and fictitious excitement that 
prompted it Mina carried her art of dissimulating 
so far as to make plans for the coming winter. She 
talked of taking up her quarters at Cannes, of hiring a 
steam -yacht, of slowly keeping along the coast as far 
as Naples. She seemed eager to visit new countries, 
and professed herself ready, if the sea-journey was not 
too uncomfortable, to go as far as Egypt and up the 
Nile. In discussing the arrangements of the journey, 
she showed a strange elation, as if the start was only 
a question of so many hours. And both men kept 
looking at her in surprise. 

335 
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" Bat, my dear Countess/' said the Marquis at last, 
"you are not off to-morrow morning. What is the 
good of exciting yourself in that way ? Wait till the 
day comes, or you will be discounting your pleasure 
beforehand, and be disgusted with your journey before 
you start." 

"If so, 111 make other plans and carry them 
through. One's dreams are, after all, the happiest 
and surest things of one's life. The reality never comes 
up to them in beauty, in charm, in splendour. There- 
fore let us dream ; it is the one means of being happy." 

Nevertheless, Armand was watching her uneasily. 
This brilliant vivacity, succeeding the mournful torpor 
of the preceding weeks, and but a few hours subse- 
quent to a violent and crucial scene, was filling him 
with dread. He felt inclined to ask himself now and 
again whether Mina, upset by so many terrible shocks, 
was in full possession of her mental faculties. Still, 
however strange it might seem, her animation was 
marked by such delicate affability as to make it im- 
possible to discover in it a discordant note showing 
a troubled mind. And looking back into the past, 
Armand remembered his wife, not later than a twelve- 
month ago, such as he found her at this very moment, 
sparkling with wit and full of grace. All this bril- 
liancy had been dimmed by a fault of his. This grace, 
it was he who had cast a veil of grief around it. 

Why, in fact, should not Mina, by an effort of mind, 
by a courageous impulse of the heart, have recovered 
the charm that made her so delightful of yore ? Might 
it not be an effort to bring back the thankless one, 
who was getting wilfully estranged from her, an effort 
to dispute his further possession to his two most 
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powerful foes, sombre discouragement and mortal ennui. 
Had not she for the last six months struggled desperately 
against the irresistible current that was carrying him 
away ? He knew her courage, and this show of high 
spirits which was affecting and amusing him might be 
simply a renewed manifestation of that courage. 

That was what he believed, and was thankful for to 
Mina. She had the intense satisfaction of seeing him 
smile, of seeing him encourage her with a loving look. 
Not for a single moment was she weak enough to 
believe that she might anew kindle a flame in this 
heart, dead to her. But she quivered with pride in 
noticing that she could still struggle successfully 
against the recollection of Lucie, and enjoy her vic- 
tory, if but for a few hours. The Marquis, anxious to 
know the causes of this transformation, had taken ad- 
vantage of a stroll with Madame De Fontenay for his sole 
companion, to question her discreetly. He suspected 
a wound, as far from being healed as ever, and he 
only dared probe it very cautiously. He began by 
asking the Countess if she had any news of Made- 
moiselle Andrimont. 

" Oh yes," came the reply ; " and very good news. 
She is coming back from Scotland, where she has been 
for the last two months, and is going to make a tour 
through Spain. Tou know these colonists are down- 
right nomads, and are never so happy as when on the 
move." 

" I suppose there is no prospect of her marrying ? " 
" No ; she decidedly prefers remaining single." 
" At any rate, Baron de Cravant may flatter himself 
with having no successful rival, which may be very 
satisfactory to his pride ; but ad to his love "— — 
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" Well, you know, Paul is a very lukewarm sort of 
being. His despair was just about as mild as his love. 
A cloudlet of smoke, a tiny explosion, and no damage 
whatever done." 

" Nothing of the Vesuvius about him ? " 

" Not at all. A kind of drawing-room volcano, 
just sufficient to boil the water for the tea." 

They both laughed. But the veteran diplomatist 
noticed so sharp and strident a ring in Mina's gaiety 
as to be deeply impressed by it. He went on in- 
terrogating — 

" As for Armand, he seems to have recovered his 
usual tranquillity, and I am very glad of it." 

Mina's face contracted painfully ; a sudden anguish 
clutched at her throat. She did not answer, but shook 
her head with a thoughtful air. The change in her 
features was so thorough and abrupt as to leave the 
Marquis not the slightest doubt as to his companion's 
tranquillity being assumed and her animation being 
" got up " for the purpose. But why and for whom 
was she enacting the part ? Not for him, assuredly. 
Or was it perhaps for him ? For why should she 
resort to so many precautions after having shown him 
such implicit trust ? He felt that there was some- 
thing behind all this, and led, not by curiosity, but by 
genuine interest, he endeavoured to get at the mystery. 

" You," he went on, " I forbear complimenting you. 
I know your strength of character ; still, I confess to 
being surprised at your capital spirits and animation." 

The Countess had had time to recover her composure. 
She was whisking the gravel of the walk with the 
tip of her sunshade, and with a smile of winning sim- 
plicity, replied — 
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" Well, what else was I to do ? In getting older 
one gets more philosophical. I have seriously taken 
myself to task for the last few months and read myself 
a moral lesson. And the upshot of it is, a sensible 
resignation, consequently a lasting one. My husband, 
younger than I in reality, and whose elder by twenty 
years I look, has modified the affection he had for 
me. Would it not be folly on my part to persist 
in loving him in any other way than he wishes to be 
loved, and to respond to his friendship by passion ? I 
have followed his example, have modified my feelings. 
Yes, I know what you are going to say ; it has cost 
me a hard struggle. But I succeeded, and you see the 
result. Instead of worrying him with exacting jealousy, 
I leave him entirely free. Instead of harping on the 
past, of being always dissolved in tears, I make plans 
for the future and try to amuse him. He is grateful; 
you have been able to see it for yourself, and I am 
satisfied. After all, I was bound to adopt the course 
I have adopted, and settle the remainder of my life. 
What think you of my arrangement ? " 

" I admire it very much, provided it be sincera" 

" Why should it not be sincere ? " 

" Will it last ? " 

" Will it last ! Will it last ! Do we know how' 
long we shall last ? " 

" Well, of course, then there will be an end of every- 
thing ; therefore let come what may." 

The Countess all of a sudden became very grave. 

" No," she said, " that will not do. It should not 
be let come what may, but let come what should. 
And I am seriously thinking of what will come when 
I am gone." 
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The Marquis cast a subtle glance at his Mend, bat 
she remained perfectly stolid. 

"As long as I live," she remarked, "111 do all I 
can to make Armand's life comfortable and easy. . . . 
Bat when I am gone" 

" My dear child, yon have got another twenty years 
before yon." 

"When I am gone," repeated Mina with great 
stress, taking no notice of the interruption, and firmly 
pursuing the current of her own thoughts — "when 
I am gone, who will take my place by his side ? He 
is absolutely unfit to live by himself. I have pam- 
pered and spoilt him, perhaps too much. But who 
will take care of him as I did with such pleasure to 
myself?" 

She caught hold of the Marquis's arm, clutched it 
almost violently, and added — 

" Suffering wears away one's life. I have suffered 
a great deal morally and mentally for the last few 
months ; I suffer a great deal bodily, without making 
any one the wiser. I may be gone very shortly." 

The Marquis held up his hand in token of dissent. 
With a commanding look she anticipated his protest. 

" I am not talking at random. I am not afraid of 
death for myself. I am afraid of it on account of him 
who will be left behind. Well, I want you to listen 
to my last bequest on the subject ; I wish to confide it 
to you. You shall make it known when the time comes. 
I wish Armand to marry Mademoiselle Andrimont. 
You will tell him in his hour of despair. He will 
understand that it is I who command him to live, 
and he will know then how deeply and tenderly I 
loved him." 
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Frightened at the perception of depths in Mina's 
character which he had hitherto not suspected, the 
Marquis wanted to ask for explanations, to try to 
dispel her fears, to discuss her resolution; in one 
word, throw a little light on the terrible chasm that 
had just been revealed to him. But she changed her 
tone, and with great animation cut the grass from 
under his feet. 

" We have been a great deal too serious, and for 
too long a while," she said, "It's you who made 
me feel melancholy. . . . Well, I want you to re- 
member my words, but I myself will think of them 
no more." 

She led him back to the house, and it was impossible 
to take up the conversation in Armand's presence. But 
the Marquis could not shake off its sad impression 
during the whole of the evening, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Countess, who called to her aid all the re- 
sources of her charming and amiable disposition, who 
kept chatting to him upon a variety of subjects with 
remarkable brilliancy. After dinner she sat down 
and sang to them as she could sing when she liked. 
She had selected the stanzas of " Sappho * x just before 
she casts herself into the waves, less salt, though, than 
her own tears. She sang them with such a feeling 
of poignant anguish as to bring tears to both men's 
eyes. Astonished at their silence at the end of the 
piece, she wheeled round on her stool, and seeing 
them altogether upset, began to chaff them, and in 
order to enliven them, rattled through a valse of 
Strauss. She held them spell-bound, deeply moved, 
astonished, delighted. 

1 Gounod's opera of that name. 
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Towards ten o'clock, when tea was being served, a 
footman brought on a salver a telegram addressed to 
the Countess, and which had been sent by a special 
messenger from the neighbouring station. Mina 
opened and read it, and turned somewhat pale, though 
at the same time a smile stole over her face. The 
impression produced was that of a sunbeam piercing 
through a summer rain-storm. The pallor vanished ; 
the smile remained. 

" What is it ? " asked Armand, getting uneasy. 

"Nothing important. My dressmaker consulting 
me about the fashion of a gown, so as not to have 
to interrupt her work. One of those telegrams that 
cause no fall in the public funds." 

And chatting and joking all the while, smiling de- 
lightfully, she kept up the evening until eleven o'clock. 
Then she made the two men take her to her room. 
She wished them good-night, without a quiver in her 
voice, without a look that could possibly give the 
alarm to her husband or the Marquis. She shook 
hands with her old friend ; she kissed Armand. She 
saw them to her door, joy written on her face. They 
heard her affectionate whisper, repeated several times, 
" Till to-morrow." 

But the door had scarcely closed upon her maid, 
when she dropped into a seat, worn out by the fatigue 
of the horrible part she had been playing. Then she 
burst into sobs. There was no need to deceive any 
longer. She was face to face with herself, and the end 
had come. She had just received her death-warrant— 
the telegram boldly opened and read under the very 
eyes of her husband and the Marquis, and which, now, 
she was crumpling with nervous frenzy in her tightlv 
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closing fingers. Nevertheless, she smoothed it once 
more and read it over again, to make sure that she 
had nothing more to hope for. It only contained a 
few words: — 

"Just got to Paris. Will be at Cravant about 
eleven to-morrow. Lucie." 

Lucie at Cravant meant Mina in her coffin. There 
was no possibility of a respite, of an appeal, of a com- 
mutation of sentence. When she recalled Lucie she 
virtually signed her own sentence. One or the other, but 
never more one and the other near Armand. Seeing 
that it was Lucie, and Lucie only, who could induce 
him to live, he to whom Mina had reduced everything, 
there was nothing left for her but to disappear. But 
as the decisive hour drew near the martyr became 
troubled more and more. Her soul had shown the 
heroism of resolve ; her body recoiled at the carrying 
out of the resolve. And in this room, where the ten 
happiest years of her life had been spent, she wept 
bitter, scalding tears of regret for her happiness that 
was gone. In the horror of her agony she looked 
around her for some support, and finding none, raised 
her eyes to heaven. She prayed, asking God to for- 
give her her sacrifice and to grant her the strength to 
accomplish it. He who died to redeem mankind no 
doubt pitied the woman about to die for the salvation 
of one man, for when Mina rose off her knees she felt 
resigned and at peace. She carefully arranged her 
papers, burned the telegram apprising her of Lucie's 
coming, and could not help reflecting ironically that 
the drama about to wind up in another moment had 
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opened with the receipt of a telegram from Lucie and 
closed with a similar situation ; the problem of its fate 
holding entirely in the contents of the two flimsy squares 
of blue paper. She stepped to the window and looked 
for the window of her husband's room ; it was dark as 
the night into which she was to enter for evermore. 
Then, with a deep sigh, she lay down on the bed from 
which she was not to rise again. 

Morning came, and the silence in the big house 
was scarcely broken. Madame de Fontenay usually left 
her room rather late ; still, towards half-past ten, her 
maid, not hearing her stir, went into the room and 
pulled aside the curtains ; she stepped up to the bed, 
and staggered back with a cry of horror. Terrified 
out of her senses, and leaving every door open behind 
her, she rushed away, unable to articulate anything 
else than, " Madame ! Great heavens ! Madame ! " 

At the noise the Marquis and Armand, who were 
together in the library, came to the door, and at the 
terror written on the woman's face, at the sight of her 
trembling limbs, at her incoherent words, guessed that 
something dreadful had happened. Without stopping 
to inquire, they ran to the Countess's apartment ; and 
at the threshold they stopped, struck motionless with 
horror and grief themselves. Before them lay Mina 
on her bed, seemingly asleep, but with the shadow of 
death on her face ; her hands were clasped ; she ap- 
peared to be praying, and the lips were parted with 
a smile as in a happy dream. 

Armand, the first to get the better of his horror, 
bounded towards the bed and flung himself on the 
lifeless body ; but at its ice-cold touch he recoiled with 
greater horror still, and cast a look of terrible anguish 
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at the Marquis ; he at once had the terrible conscious- 
ness of his isolation; he felt lost, given up to himself, 
and as chill as the corpse itself, he muttered — 

u And now, how can I face life ? " 

The recollection of all the suffering he had caused 
the woman whose loss he regretted bitterly over- 
whelmed him. He considered himself her murderer. 
He taxed himself with having killed her, and with 
heartrending moans, his head supported by his hands 
tightly clenched, forgetting everything but his own 
grief, he shook with sobs. The Marquis, partly 
enlightened, began to understand the mysterious 
meaning of Mina's last injunctions, and looked with 
a kind of embittered sorrow at the man who was 
sufficiently sensitive to weep on his victim, but who 
had not had sufficient courage to save her. But 
seeing him so utterly crushed, and recalling to his 
mind the almost divine clemency of Mina, he dared 
not be pitiless, and was on the point of speaking some 
words of comfort, when he saw Armand pull himself 
up, wild despair written on his face, and stride to 
the door. The Marquis advanced but one step, when 
Armand, stepping him with a wave of his band, said 
in a stifled voice — 

" Stay with her." 

" No," said the old man ; " I shall not budge from 
your side." 

" Why ? Of what are you afraid ? * 

The Marquis stared him full in the face, then said — 

" I am afraid of what she was afraid." 

Armand turned ghastly pale. A film seemed to 
come over his eyes. 

" Did she tell you, then " 
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The Marquis left him no time to finish the 
sentence. 

" She told me/' he said in a firm voice, " that she 
felt herself on the brink of death, and that she had 
but a short time to live. She made me promise to 
watch over you when she was gone, and to communi- 
cate her last wishes to you." 

" She has forgiven me, then ? n • 

" She loved you." 

Armand uttered a piercing, horrible wail. 

" It's I who killed her ! " he shrieked. " It's I who 
executed her ! When it would have been so easy to 
make her happy, I tortured her. And now I fail to 
see how I can survive her loss. For she was my 
guardian angel on earth, and I am alone, . . . terribly 
alone!" 

And utterly and terribly crushed, he dropped once 
more on his knees. At that very moment carriage- 
wheels crunched the gravel of the courtyard. They 
stopped beneath the window, and a voice which made 
the two men shudder rang upon the gloomy silence 
of the house. 

" The Countess ! Where is the Countess ? " 

No one answered. 

In the room itself the two men remained motion- 
less, listening to the sound of a light footstep that 
drew near. At last in the open doorway Lucie 
appeared. Without a word the Marquis pointed to 
the lifeless body of Mina, and to the Count, who knelt 
weeping beside the bed. 

The young girl drew a deep, long, painful sigh, 
made the sign of the Cross, and without uttering 
another sound, knelt down by the side of Armand. 
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And a sunbeam falling through the window illu- 
mined the face of the dead woman, and it seemed 
to the Marquis that from the depths of her last sleep 
a smile played upon her lips. Her soul, no doubt, 
hovering over those whom she had loved on earth, 
rejoiced at having been able to recall Lucie in time 
to restore hope to Armand at the very moment when 
life seemed darkest to him. 
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THE END. 
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